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ART, He PHILOSOPHY Of PHE ‘GPANISHAD Dis, 
“Parr I ` 


SRE earliest product of rasta physical speculation - in India, as- 
i delineated in a former article,* is a rude system of abso fut te 
egoism. Put into an intelligible" shape i it -should lavea generi 
njere est, and it merits the attention of students of philosophy, In this 
_ system, as it has been. s shown, that fron which àll things proceed, 4 
in which: all things subsist, inta ‘whi 2 they disappear, and from, 
wuich they re-appear, in a never-ending cycle, is one reality, the- 
o self, “braliman, man, pur ushi an idea that trac. - 
scends the relation of subject arid object, yet is associated fro 
everlasting. with an inex cplicable ` illusion either exist tent nor ton- 
existent, and from. that associatioh passes in’ appearanes only idto 
duality, into innumerable sentiencies or ‘personal selves with. ar 3 
several objective environments, Viewed ‘in connection with the . 
totality of ‘organisms the one spiritual realityis.the dnima mundi . 
or God; in connection with each se toral orgauism i$ ia this or that 
oa being. The one self of a sentient beings: distributed 
through all sentiencies, Appears one, appears nany, ‘like the one, 
moon, and the many moons. reflected upon the many waters.” 
“The impersonal. i is true, the world is false, the personal is the im-- 
pe: ‘sonal, end is “nove else,” brahma aes jugun MmULYG, Jazo 
brakmaiva ndnurak: ” The insoluble tiddis for man’ is the mode jao 
which ihe unrclated co- exists with the related, the infinite With ihe . 
finite. This.is the bottom of é every metaphysi ical diffculty. ‘This 
riddle the eatliest Indian thinkers iy oat a they ee ‘by- pro~. 
voun cing the relative aud the finite to be illusory, and indicative 
only of an underlayiny réality, ego, self. 7 
. The rudiments of ‘this earliest sys tom of Todian speculation 1 Were 
shown to exist; ob securely perhaps, sand inex olicitly,..in the later, 
Vedichymns, in tlie Nasadiya-sikta and the Purusha -Stikta,: A he 
system grow into clearer and fuller e shape with the seareittox 4 
princi; ole of u iniversal ee “ What, i is that,” asks San n 
n the “Munda ska Upanishad, “by which when known’ ‘all things 
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ae some Esch p5 o from that series of re-embodimints, the: ‘dea of 
ich the Fudian Aryans appear to have taken ups from theseuder 
tribes among whom they settled, and with whom they intermixed, 
Hue system as- developed. in the Upanishads or Vedanias is the 


} 
_. Subject ef the present paper. “tn its exposition it will follow the 


E of the scholiasts Sankarachas rya and Anandaciri. AS 
gai ‘ in oe, former article, tne a of the > Indian 
a n oly 


tp Balin as Scene, as soon asa certain sane of social order 


Bad arisen, hereditary beliefs, produc ts of the as-yet unreflective 


consciousness, ceased to satisfy the higher intellects, The transfor- 
mation of thought was aeeelerate ed, as it became reficeiive, Philoso- 
Day emerged as men began to strive by rectifyicg and metiedising 
the murent tate the accredited iniagery of their relations to the 


POWOD ¢ around them, to coustract a clear and distinct conception of 
ihe 


tion. In Índia, as elsewhere, the effort was made by seeking some 


one or more principles of unity beyond or beneath, or some threads 
ot similarity amidst, the infinite: Variety of nature, 
‘Phe search is for all thinkers and for all ages, as soon as unreflec- 


tive has viseu into reflects vO thought, : and the few-have ceased to find 
repose in the faiths that satisfy the nian y. Oncestarted, the inquiry 
proceeds notwithstanding all ‘opposition, and notwithstanding any 
finality arrogated by this or that school. itis not the tem porary 
work of the individual, but the secular work- of the human race, 


Something is gained in‘every age, partiy in truth, and part rily ii 
width of vision, in vigour of intellect. ‘The idea of each generation 
“gives wy to the richer and more effective conception of the next. 
‘The social consciousness isin perpetual movement, and the Diviñe 
iden, the universal life manifests itself more and more fally through 
ile successive generations of mankind. 
Tn india the search “has not gone far. Here we have to con- 


$ern aplate a barbarous and stationar y community, a a little progress 


ang an srrest of progress, Lhe few cosmological conceptions 
tuah grew up have indurated into sacred aní traditionary systems, 
and mets. physical construction Has been superseded by “scholastic 
veproduction and.controversy. Yet, such as they have been, these 
prittitive Indian. conce potions have -their position in bhe history of 
okilosophy. The purpose cf this as of the former paper, is to indi- 
cate that position, to invite attention to a neglected, but n not-alto- 
rather udengaging portion of the philosophic felg. i 

da 1 tho. Indian system s the m meta physi ical subst iructure is OF overlaid 
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with “fetch ddbosits ‘of religious figments. With E 
ture we have “little concern, but it cannot be. thrown out of”. 
account. Of the Indian may be said- what has been said of the 
early Greek sages, that “ their effort. has been to supply to the spe- - 
culative mind something answering to the vague affirmations of _ 
-the popular creéd. Hence they, ‘have perpetually kept’ these 
-superstitions in: view, and made it a constant aim to harmonise 
their physics with the public theology,—to' make their oe 
` an explanation of the theogonies of the poetical faith.” Philos 
` in its earliest stage begins - with ideas which existed previous to y 
. religious ideas, or ideas relating to the mind, or to external natuse, . 
spontaneous products: „of the unreflective consciousness of pre= 
historic: man, work of the “dim antenatal life of humanity.” 
These products it takes up’ into itself, -but not with a cdnscious~ 
spirit of compromise for the’ thoughts of thé thinker are only the ` 
highest expression of -the intellectual tendencies of the community, 
. He is the instrument of the common intelligence, 
The Upanishads aré also styled Veédantas, that is, the latter por- : 
tions of the Veda. ‘The Vedanta philosophy, as systematizing the 
unsystematic teaching of the Upanishads, is styled the Aupanishadi . 
Mimansa. The primary sense of the term Upanishad is, as | 
Satikaracarya, teaches, - brahmavidyd, paråámātmnajnāna,. the 
science of the absolute Ego, tit »pnowledge of. the.impersonal selfs | ` 
. The end of every Upanishad i is to set out the unity of all sentiens `` 
‘cies. An Upanishad is started for the -delivery of the know: - 
ledge of the sare of all selves, and that knowledge is delivered 
that man may escape beyond the sunreality illusorily overspread. ' 
_upon the one and onzy real. Incidentally it may deliver other 
“teaching. “Bhaskatd,” says Anandagiri, “teaches that every -` 
Upanishad has todo solely “with the knowledge of the absolute . 
Ego, and that therefore they cannot be divided as dealing with a. . 
variety of topics, but this.is untrue, as we find in the Upanishads 
precepts for meditation : upon Hiranyagarbha and the-like.” - 
The knowledge of the unity of all sentiencies in the’ one ‘tran. “= 
scendent self is the means of liberation, of extrication, that i is, from © `’ 
-the series of re-embodiments. It is only ina secondary : ‘sense -~ 
that the word Upanishad ‘designates a book of such’ and. such 
extent, which may be read and recited : learut and taught. ` 
Such- is the nature, suche the scope, of the Upanishads. '; The i 
derivation of the name Upanishad is conformable to this character. 
and aim. `“ The highest knowledge,” to cite' Sankara’s preface to, 
the Katha Upanishad, “is called ` “Upanishad, ag relaxing, inpair-' . 
ing, or. destroying the illusion that is the germ of transmigra- | 
pat experience, in those who yearning to escãpe from further res ` 
mbodiment, and averse from the. objects of every-day life and the . 
sees of Vedic rites, approach to the - genuine Suosis, and 
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steadfastly and. resolutely habituate themselves tofit. And thus 
we shail read in the-text that Nachiketas after surveying this 
escaped from the jaws of death. To take anothes derivation the 
science of the absolute Ego is styled Upanishad as leading to 
absolute existénce, ag conducting the aspirants- to emancipation 
already characterised to be the real self. And thus the text will 
be found to declare that reaching Brahman he became unsullied, 
.deathless. To take another explanation, the sacrificial know- 
wedge begged. by Nachiketas from Yama is a means of attain- 
ing the enjoyment of Elysian pleasure, and® thus puts an 
Mmd -to the varied miseries of birth, decrepitude, and death, 
which arise again and again in body after body; and thus even 
this knowledge may be called’ Upanishad as relaxing the succés- 
sion of transmigratory miseries.” In many other places, as in 
the -prefatory remarks.on the Stvetas’vatara,.and in those’ on the 
Waittiriya, the term Upanishad-is also derived from the root 
shad, to destroy, to conduct, or to loosen, with the prefixes’ upa. 
and ni. Professor Max Miiller surmises that the word Upanishad 
meant originally the act of sitting down near a. teacher, of sub- 
missively listening to him, whence it came to mean implicit faith, 
and at last truth or divine revelation. The ‘late Dr. Golds- 
tiicker took ‘the earliest sense of the word to be secret or mystery, 
literally that which sits or rests effeath, a sense recognised by the 
Indian authorities as one of the meanings of the word. 

- In India the march of inquiry was directed by two impulses, 
the search for a unifying for an all-simplifying principle, an ápan, 
and the: yearning to escape from transmigration, from the cease- 
less: series of re-embodiments and all the miseries that waited the 
soul-in.-birth after birth. - The progress was qualified by the 
necessity of absorbing the earlier order of conceptions, of finding 
a place for the ancient theological imagery. The conciliation was- 
effected by declaring that the gods.and their worship belonged to 
the unreal, to the transmigratory fiert or illusory spheres of 
pleasure and pain, but yet that that worship was the necessary 
preliminary to real knowledge, as the only means of purifying the | 
intellect of the aspirant for the reception of the truth. Let 
these three momenta of the Indian speculative procedure be carri- 
ed in mind, and the reader will have no difficulty in understanding 
the complex texture of the Indian cosmogonies, 

- The quest of a principle of unity appears in such passages as 
these. In the sixth-Prapathaka of the Chhandogya Upanishad it 
is found in connéction with the doctrine of the threefold composi- 
tion of all external things, trivritharana, afterwards explained 
(Shough not inthe Upanishads themselves) as a fivefold) compo- 
sition from the five elements, the panchtkarana mentioned in 
the earlier article. “The purpose is to show that one spiyitual - 
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reality ymderlieg the apparent world.of duality. “Svetaketu was 
the grandson of*Aruna. His father Aruni said to him, Svetaketu 

enter upon thy sacred studentship. None of our family, dear son, 

is unstudied,.a Brahman only by kindred. Svetaketu therefore 

spent twelve years with a spiritual guide, and returned at the age 
of twenty-four, after reading all the Vedas, high-minded, and proud 

of his proficiency. His father said to him; Svetaketu, as thou 

art high-niinded, thinkest thyself proficient, and art proud, tell me 

hast thou asked fer that instruction whereby the unheard becomgg, 
heard, the unthodght thought, the unknown known? How, holy 

sir, ke- replied, is that instruction given? His father said: Faje 

son, as by one lump of clay all that is made of clay becomes 

known, being a modification of speech only, a change, a name, 

while the clay is the only reality: as, fair son, by one piece of iron 

all that is made of iron becomes known, being a modification of 

speech only, a change, à name, while the iron is the only reality :. 
as, fair son, by a pair of scissors all that is made of steel becomes 

known, being a modification of speech only, a change, a name, 

while the steel is the only reality: such is the method of that 

instruction. Svetaketu said: Holy sir, doubtless my spiritual 

guide knew not that, for, if he had known it, how should he not 

have told me of. it ?—Do thou then, holy sir, tell me of it, Be 

it so, he replied, fair youth. Existent only,. fair son, was this in 

the beginning, one only, without*duality. 

A similar inquiry as to what is the one thing which being 
known all things shall be known is met with in the first chapter 
of the Mandaka Upanishad :— 

S‘aunaka the householder with reverence approached Angiras 
and asked, Holy sir, by knowing what. shall all this universe be 
known? To him Angiras said: Two sciences are to be known, 
which they that know the Veda proclaim, a higher and a lower, 
Of these the lower is the Rigveda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, 
the Atharvaveda, the Phonetics, Ritual, Grammar, Etymology, 
Prosody and Astronomy. The higher is that by which that un- 
decaying is attained. That which none can see, none can handle, 
without kindred, without colour, which has neither eyes nor ears, 
neither hands nor feet, imperishable, infinitely diversified, every- 
where present, wholly imperceptible, that is the immutable which 
sages behold as the source of all.” - 

if we know, as Anandagiri says, the àpxń the emanatory 
principium of all things, we shall know all things, for all effects 
have pre-existed in and are. identical with their causes, In the. 
world of daily life, says Sankaracharya, all individual things, indivi- 
dual pieces of gold for example, are known to ordinary men if they, 
know the unities under which they are contained, the nature of gold. 
for example, The question of the text is, therefore, what is the 
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one cause, or emanatory principle, of all the P of the 
universe, which being known all else must be known. 

The doctrine of metempsychosis appears everywhere in -the 
Upanishads. It had apparently been taken up by the Indo-Arians 
from the lower races amongst which they settled and with which 
they intermingled. It is a belief widely spread among the lower 
races, and appears to mark a particular stage of their culture. 
To quote the Chhandogya : -“ These rivers flow east and west, east- 
ard and westward they come from the sea and return to the sea, 
and become the sea, and know not they are this, or that. Even 
So all these living beings proceed’ from the existent, and know 
not that they proceed from it.” The one -transcendent soul by 
illusory Hmitation-to innumerable illusory organisms passes into in- 
numerable individual sentiencies. Hach personal soul is but the one 
impersonal soul invested with sach or such a tenuous trvolucrum, 


with which it passes-from body to body till the rise in it of real ; 


knowledge. Into what bodies it shall pass is determined by its 
former works. “ Departing from its present sphere of transmigra- 
tory experience it quits its present body and takes up another ac- 
cording to its works, as the caterpillar passes into a chrysalis and 
the chrysalis into a butterfly.” There are two paths to the soul as 
it quits the body, the northern course, Uitaramédrga, to those that 
know the spiritual reality, the southern, Lakshunamarga to those 
that have fulfilled good- works. “They” says the Chhandogya 
Upanishad, “that have this knowledge, and they that exercise 
faith and austerity in the forest, attain to the light from the 
light, to the day from the day to the light semilunation, from 
that to the, six months of the sun’s northern journey, from 


~ 


Nis 


those six months to the year, from the year to the sun, and 


thence by degrees to brahman. This is the divine journey, 
devayãna. They that remain in the village practise revealed and 
traditionary works, pass into smoke, frora smoke to the night, from 
night to the dark semilunation, from this to the six months of the 
sun’s southern course, from these to the sphere of the fathers, from 
thence to the expanse, from these to the moon. In the moon they 
abide till the exhaustion of their merits, and then they return by the 
selfsame path. They, therefore, the residue of whose deserts is 
good, quickly obtain a good embodiment, embodiment as a Brah- 
man, a Ksbatriya, or a Vaisya. They the residue of whose deserts 
is- evil, quickly enter upon an evil embodiment, embodiment as a 
dog; as a hog, or as a Chandala or degraded outcaste.” ‘“ Seven,” 
says the Mundaka, “are the tongues of fire. He that offers sacri- 
‘fice while these are shining, and in due season,——the sacrifices, as 
solar rays, take him thither where the one lord of the gods abides. 
The ‘resplendent sacrifices carry ‘the sacrificer by the solar rays, 
crying; Come hither, come hither, greeting him with kind. words, 
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and praising him, saying This is the holy Brahma-sphere won by 
thy merits. Fra¥l are these boats, the sacrifices, in which is the 
lower rite with igs eighteen elements, They that rejoice in-this as | 
the highest end, are infatuated, and proceed again and again to | 
decrepitude and death; Residing in the midst of the illusion, 
having a wisdom of their own, thinking themselves learned, 
heavjly smitten, they go about not knowing their -way, like the 
blind led by the blind. Residing amidst the illusion under various 
conditions, in their childish folly they think they have done 
all that they should do, Bat inasmuch as these workers o 
works have no knowledge, because they are attached to 
the fruits of their works, they become miserable, falling from 
the spheres -thereby attained, upon the exhaustion of their 
merits, ‘Thinking rites revealed and traditionary the highest 
they are infatuated and know of nething higher. After enjoying 
happiness in the heights of the paradise won by their works, they, 
re-enter this‘or a lower sphere of fruition. They that exercise 
austerity and faith in the forest, having their senses restrained, full 
of knowledge, living upon alms, proceed 'passionless, thither where 
is that immortal spirit, the undecaying soul. Surveying the 
spheres earned by works, a Brahman should attain to exemption - 
from desire; the uncreate is not attained by works. To come 
to know this uncreate, he should approach, with fuel in his hands, 
a spirtual guide learned in the Vedas, intent upon the impersonal 
self. To him should that theosophist, to him when he has drawn 
nigh, with quiescent mind, with senses withdrawn from the-sensibles, 
procaim truly the science of the absolute, whereby he may know 
the undecaying, real, spirit?” > . : l ' 

Up and down tbe stream of metempsychosis the personal 
self floats like a gourd upon the waters.: Its transmigratory 
experiences are the miseries of birth, decay, death, hunger, 
thirst, grief, bewilderment, ganmajaramarandsdndydpipdsdsoku 
mohdnvitah samsdrah. These last till the rise of gnosis, <“ So 
long,” says Sankara in his commentary on the Aitareya Upanishad, 
“as he knows not. the absolute spirit, so long must he mis- 
take for himself his organism, external, characterised by fluctuat- 
ing visions; and fancying the conditions .of his illusory adjunct 
to he the conditions of his real self, passing again and again - 
through spheres’ of experience, divine, or human, or bestial, or in- ` 
fernal, from the state of the highest deity to that of a clump of ` 
grass, he must transmigrate, under the influence of illusion, and its . 
resultant desires and actions.” It is because’ the soul does not 
know its real nature that itis infected with desire and aversion as | 
regards the objects of its ficticious environment ; from such desire. 
and aversion spring its activities, from these its merits: aud de- 
merits, from these its successive re-embodiments. It is by learning - 
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8 Lhe Philosophy of the Upanishads. .— - 
the wunreality of these objects, that it ceases to admire and desire 
that it ceases to act, that it ceases to be tainted With mefits and 
demerits, that it eseapés from further-transmigragion. The world, . 
of experience is the only result of actions, samera eva Larmandm 
phalam. = 

In the world of experience, the sphere of the semblance and 
the unreal, reside agents, action, ends of action, kriyakérakaphala- 
vipa eva samsdrah. In the supreme reality, the ultimate truth 
beyond the world of semblance, there is neither agent, nor act, 
nor end of action, the absolute self lies beyond all transmigratory 
vonditions, sarvasamedradharmavarjitam brahma. By know- 

` ledge of its real nature the personal soul re-enters into anion with- 
the impersonal self, the absolute ego: for its desires falling away 
there is nothing to prolong its connection with its. illusory sur- 
roundings. On the cessation .of the illusion the soul remains 

«within itself, and this is to reach the highest end, « vidydnivritiay | 

. svdtmany avasthénan, paraprdptih. The means of liberation 
from metempsychosis-is to know the unity of all souls in the 
one universal soul, mokohasya sdidhanam brahamdimaikaiva 
gnaénam. And to be liberated is to abide in its real nature as 
‘undifferenced spirit, kevaldtwiasvarupdvasthanalakshano mok- 
shah. Such liberation, the abiding of the self as” unditferenced 
self, is existence, not non-existence, Dhdvarupo mokshah. And 
the undifferenced self, the absolute ego, is an existence, knowledge, 

~ beatitude, unrelated, above all relation of subject and object, sach 
chidénandam brahma, jnatrigneyubhdvatiriktam. 

So long as the personal self is implicated in illusion, so long 
must its transmigration proceed. The world, the series of tratis-. 
migratory experiences, is like the sacred fig-tree, 

The fig-tree, not that kind for fruit renowned, 

But such as at this day to Indians known. 

In Malabar or Deccan spreads her arms, 

Branching so broad and long, that in the ground m Ps 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 

About the mother tree, a pillared shade, 

High overarched, and echoing walks between. 


Its root above is the impersonal reality, its branches down- 
wards are the illusory spheres of fruition. © “ With upward 
roots,” to quote the Katha Upanishad, “ With branches down- 
wards stands this sacred fig-tree from everlasting, That -up- 
ward root is the respiendent brahman, that alone is said to be’ 
immortal. On that the worlds repose one and all, that, no’ man.“ 
can pass beyond.” “As on seeing one of its fibres,” says Sankara- 

‘echarya, “a man may learn what is the root of the tree, so by 
observing the tree of mundane existences, we may learn the 
nature of its root, the absolute Ego, Itis to show this that the 
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sixth Valli of this Upanishad thus begins. «This tree, ‘the series 
of transmigratory existences, from the undeveloped to the station- 
ary -order of objscts, has its root upwards, the supreme sphere of 
Vishnu. This apparent universe is a tree, inasmuch as it may 
be cut down.” ‘Tree, vriksha, is here derived from vras'ch, to cut. 
* Tt consists of divers miseries, births and deaths, decay and sorrow. 
It is at every moment other than it was before. It appears awhile 
and disappears, like a spectral illusion, a mirage, the airy fabric 
‘of a reverie, and becomes thus in the end, like the tree, a. nonen téa 
ty. It is hollow like the stem of a plantain. It is matter of 
doubt to the understandings ef many hundreds of misbelievers.® ” 
To those that seek to know the truth its precise nature is unascer- 
tainable. Its only reality is its root the eternal spirit set out 
in the Upanishads. It springs from illusion, apd the desires and 
works resultant from illusion, as from an undeveloped seed. It 
has as its germinating seed Hiranyagarbha, in whom are manifest- 
ed the two powers, the cognitive, and the active powers, of the 
absolute Ego. Its shafted trunk is the various tenuous involucra 
of all sentient creatures. It grows into luxuriant pride when 
‘watered from the reservoir of their desires, Its shoots and twigs 
are the sensitive organs, Its foliage is revelation, tradition, 
reasoning, science, instruction. Its blossoms are sacrifices, alms- 
giving, mortification, and many like observances. Its fruits are 
innumerable, eaten -by transmigrating spirits, of various taste, 
sensations of pleasure and of pain. Its roots grow strong and -` 
stubborn when sprinkled with the water of thé craving for those 
fruits, Its seven upper spheres, the -Satyaloka or sphere of 
Brahma and the rest, are nests in which Brahma and all other 
spirits dwell-like birds. It rustles loudly with a multitude of cries, 
with the laughtér and weeping of creatures fiuding pleasure and 
pain, joy and sorrow. It is cut down by the precepts for detach- 
ment from it and for the intuition of the absolute self delivered 
in the Upanishads. Such is the world-tree. It is a holy- fig-tree, 
‘for like a sacred fig-tree it is in constant agitation, tremulous to 
the breeze of desire and action. It hasits branches downwards, 
paradises, purgatories, and other places of reward and punishment. 
It is eternal: it has proceeded from everlasting. The root of this 
tree is the resplendent, the pure supreme soul, self-luminous 
with consciousness. That root is brahman, for brahman is great 
over all, That only is immortal, of imperishable essence, because 
itis real, All else than this, mortal or perishable, is unreal, “a 
modification of speech, a change, a name.” Upon this supreme- - 
ly-real absolute essence all the worlds repose, unreal like the 
imagery of a waking dream, like the waters of a mirage, showing œ 
themselves so long as theré is no intuition of the real. On it they 
are illngorily superposed in their genesis, their continuance, their 
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retractation. No other, no modification, lies beyond that imper- 
' sonal self, as jars and other products lie as it were beyond the clay 
- and other materials out of which they were fashiéned.” . 
' A like simile we find in the Mundaka (III. 1,1.) and the 
S'vetasvatara (IV. 6): 


_ © Two birds associated, united, nestle on the same tree, Of 
these the one eats the sweet fruit of the holy fig-trea, the other 
looks on without eating, On the same tree the personal soul 
mattled, sorrows helplessly, knowing not what to do, but when 
he sees the other, the adored lord, and his glory, his sorrow leaves. 
. Shim, When the seer sees the golden-coloured creator, the lord, 
‘the spirit, the spiritual source of all, then the sage shakes off his 
good and evil deeds, and unsullied enters into the ultimate 
identity.” 
In this simile the tree stands*not for the aggregate of all bodies | 
- and their surroundings, but for the body of any given individual | 
soul, “The two birds,’ Sankaricharya says, “associated, as always 
together, united as being manifestations of the same principle, 
settle on the same tree, the body regarded. às a tree because it 
may be cut down, the same.as the indifferent sphere of the expe- 
rience of both, as two birds may settle on the same tree to eat its 
fruit. This tree “with roots upwards, branches downwards,” the 
sacred fig-tree, springing from an unapparent root, and called the 
body, is that in which all living creatures must eat the fruits of 
their actions, Settled upon this like two birds are the individual 
soul associated- with such and sucha tenuous involuerum in which 
illusion and its resultants, desires, works, and inpressions resides, 
aud the divine spirit, that is the absolute spirit as associated with 
‘the totality of the cosmical ‘iusion. Of these two birds thus 
stationed the one, the embodied spirit, associated with the tenuous 
involucrum, eats the sweet fruit of the holy fig-tree, the fruit of 
pleasure and pain ‘accruing from past actions, sweet as consisting 
of several diverse sensations. The other, God, in his essence 
ever pure, intelligent, and’ free, omniscient, illusorily conditioned 
by goodness, looks on without, eating, inasmuch as he is, in 
virtue of his eternally witnessing them and of eternally existing, 
the moving cause of the experience ‘ofapleasure and pain and 
of the individual soul that experiences “them. He looks on 
without eating, that is, he merely sees .all that passes, for his 
‘motive causality is a mere overlooking of others, -Jike that of a 
king. Thus-then the personal soul borne down’ with” its „heavy, 
burden of illusion, and of-the resultant desires, . actions, results, 
desires and aversions, rolls to and fro like a gourd upon the waters 
of.the ocean, identifying itself implicitly with the body, thinking 
itself the son of such a one, the grandson of another, thin or stout, 
. accomplished or unaccomplished, happy or miserable; aad sup- 
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posing that it ig no other than this, is borp, and diess is united 
with or parted frm friends and kindred..- Thus then ‘he sorrows 
helplessly seeing &hat his wife or childen die, that he can do no-. 
thing, that his life is useless. Anxious and troubled about many 
things, because he does not know his real nature, he passes 
through many states, as a spectre, a beast, aman. At last in 
his many embodiments his pure and good works may accumulate, 
the way may be pointed out to him by a tenderly compassionate 
spiritual guide, he may be possessed of harmlessness, truthfulness, 
continence, abnegation, self-restraint, and quiescence and his sour 
may be intent-upon the truth. Then when he sees in his medita-e 
tion, the other, God, different from the tree, or from all illusory 
adjuncts, exempt from transmigration, beyond all hunger“and. 
thirst, and sorrow, and bewilderment, and decrepitude and death, 
he recognises that he is himself the soul of all this universe, alike 
in all, residing in all sentiencies, and not merely that*otber illusive , 
spirit individuated by unreal adjuncts springing from illusion. He 
sees also that the glory, the expansive power, whereof the whole 
universe isa manifestation, is his own, he being one with God. 
When he sees this his sorrow leaves him, he escapes -beyond the 
sea of all his miseries,” . a 
In the Taittiriya (1-10) the absolute self is described as the 
internal actuator of the tree, that is as Sankaracharya says, of the 
tree of transmigratory experiences, which has to be cut,down by ` 
those that aspire-to liberation. l a 
This world of transmigratory experience is only a modification 
of the sensories, or illusory adjuncts, which, when the-absolute Ego 
is apparently and unreally limited by them, constitute the sen- 
tient beings of the universe. That the world is a mere modifi- 
cation of these sensories is, Sankaricharya says, proved by the fact 
that itis resolved into them at the time of dreamless sleep, 
sarvam hy antahkaranavikéram eva jagat, manasy eva sushupte 
pralayadarsandt, As emanating. from_dillision it is, but it is not 
real, prapanchasya mayayd vidyamanatvam, na tu vastutvam, 
The new idea of the unity of seutiency, the impersonality of con- ` 
sclousness, took up into itself, said retained still a secondary place, 
for the earlier mythology “The third feature of Indian. specula- 
tion, its spirit ‘of cothpromise, the reader will mark in most of 
the citations of tbu present article. It is in this spirit that -the 
teaching of, most of the Upanishads is referred to some deity 
or mythical seer, and said to have been handed down from 
him in an unbroken succession of. spiritual teachers, guru- 
parampard. From any but one of these exponents instruction 
in these mysteries is unavailing. The teacher is to be ap- 
proached, as has been seen with fitting awe, the would-be ~ 
disciple bringing him fuel for his sacred fires. “The universal 
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soul,” to quote S‘ankaracharya’s commentary on the Kena Upa- 
nishad, “ exempt from all-differences, luminous with pure know- 
ledge, is to be attained through the instructions ef a succession of- 
spiritual guides. The absolute intuition. is to be arrived at 
vhrough the teaching of a succession of authorities, not from 
independent reasoning.” 

The spirit of compromise again manifests itself in, the . 
distinction taken in the Mundaka Upanishad between the 
inferior and the superior science, the «apard vidya and the 
pura vidya, equivalent to the karmakdnda or ceremonial 
portion, and the jndnakdnda or gnostic portion, of the Vedas. 
The inferior science is to serve as an initiation to the higher, as 
purifying the intellect of the aspirant to liberation for the recep-- 
- tion of the truth. It is contained in the hymns and the com- 

mentaries and disquisitions, the Mantras and the BiAhmanas, 
‘The gods and their worship: belong to the unreal. Ceremonial acts, 

are followed by their appropriate rewards, by a blind and fatal 
necessity. But those rewards are transitory. The goed works 
that procure a sojourn in a paradise are sooner or later sxhausted, 
and their residuary influences (anus'aya) necessitate the re-embodi- 
ment of the soul te which they cling. “A picture to some degree 
similar to. this is familiar to the reader of the ‘tenth book of 
_ Plato’s Republic, and the sixth-Aineid. Even the happiness of the 
paradises, or spheres of the deities, is tainted with the imequalities - 
amongst the participants, and the never-absent misgiving that it 
most ere long expire. There is no lasting satisfaction to be got 
anywhere in the illusory or transmigratory order of things. ‘ They 
that rejoice.in rites as the highest end,” as we bave already read 
in the Mundaka Upanishad, “are infatuated, and proceed again to 

decrepitude and déath, Surveying the spheres earned by works a 

Brahman should attaitrte exemption from desire: the uncreate is 

not attained by works.” “Lhe purification of intellect necessary 
‘. to the aspirant may be the result, of his merit in perhaps’ many 

embodiments. Thus Sankaragharya says, in his commentary on 
the S'vetasvatara (II. 7): “It's as a consequence of worship ia 
many embodiments, and when his Neer faculties have been purged 
in successive states of existence by-“Sazifice, almsgiving, aus- 
terities, and coercion of: the breath, thatthe intuition of the 
supreme self beyond duality, the pleyoma of beàttude, arises. It 
arises not in unpurged inner faculties” “ By asces Ney 
impurity”—that is merit and demerit—“ by gnosis -ké enjoys 
immortality,” tapasd kalmasham hanti, vidya ’mritam asnute. 
“ For as a tarnished mirror is-not receptive of colours and, light, 
so the faculties ummatured are not receptive of the absolute 
* intuition.” “ The intellectual intuition,” to quote Sankaracharya’s 
introduction to the S'vetasvatara, “is not spontaneous, but comes 
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only mediately through the prerequisite purity of the internal facul- 


ties.” Avagampata eva tadapekshita suddhidvarena na cha 
sGkshdt. So agai in his commentary on the Taittiriya: “The face 
of the spectator is not reflected on a dull surface, as for example 
upon that of a water-jar, but is mirrored upon a lustrous surface 
such as that of a sheet of water: in the same manner the intuition 


of the spiritual- absolute is possible only in an unruffled state - 


of the internal faculties, when the element of purity predomi- 
nates.” And in his prolegomena to the S’vetasvatara:: “ When 
men perform the ‘rites, as an offering to God, the anima mundi, 


without any view to their results, these rites become immediatelye 


conducive to liberation, being a means to the purification of the 
faculties, which purification is again a means .to guosis, the 
means of extrication from further transmigration.’ And in his 
commentary on the Kena Upanishad: “Al! the ritual and the 
knowledge of the deities and their worship, rightly exercised by 
the aspirant exempt from desire of phonomenal enjoyments, 
result in purification of the intellect.” ' 

The systematised Vedanta sets out in its theosophy,- four 
procognita. (anubandha) the qualified aspirant, adhikarin ; the 
object matter, vishaya, that about which all the Upanishads are 
conversant, namely, the unity of all personal souls in the one uni- 
versal and impersonal soul, the pure or undifferenced consciousness; 
the connexion, sambandha, that is, the relation of the Upanishads 
to the unity of all souls, as evidentiary of the matter evidenced, 
the relation between the Upanishads.as conveying transcendental 
knowledge, and the knowledge that they convey; and the end, 
prayojana the cessation of illusion through knowledge of the unity 
of all souls in the universal spirit, as exhibited in the texts. “ He 
that knows self passes beyond-misery,” “ He knows the absolute, 
becomes the absolute,” and many others. 

“The qualified aspirant,” then, to follow the words of the 
Vedaintasara, “scorched by the fire of births and deaths and 
other transmigratory experiences, repairs with his offering in his 
hand to a spiritual guide, léarned‘in thé. Vedas, and intent upon 
the spiritual reality, and follows him, in a same manner that a 
man whose head is stricken by the sui flees to a tank. -And thus 
it is that the text of the Upanishad says: To learn that let him 
approach, fuel.in hand, a. spiritual guide, learned in the Vedas, 
intent upon thé undifferenced-self—This director in the plenitude 
of his tendernéss, instracts him by the method of illusory 
assertion and the unsaying of that assertion,” adhydropadpava- 
danydyeng. “ And thus the same text proceeds: To him that 
draws nigh with due reverence, with his faculties quiescent, with 
his senses restrained, the theosophist proclaims truly that science of 
he abgolute, by which he shall know the. undecaying, real spirit,” 
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“Such iS the method, then, of the ‘Upanishads, and. of the 
Vedanta philosophy, first to show how all the aparent order of 
things, all internal and external phoenomena, ard illusorily over- 
Spread upon the one spiritual reality, brahman p- and then to 

- unsay all that has been said, to show that this spiritual reality 
-is in its own nature undifferenced, transcending the relation of 
subject and object, that all that has been predicated of ite has 
been predicated under illusory conceptions, that the whole round of 
things which appear to overlie it, is fictitious, an illusorily generated 
illusion. “That which lies beyond the cosmical series,” says 

“Sankaracharya, “is articulately described by illusory predications, 
‘and the unsayiag of those predications:” &dhyadropadpavaddabhyam 

` nishprapanchah prapanchyate. 

What is to be said of this ultimate reality, that lies beyond or 
beneath the world of appearance, thé unmanifested that transcends 

«the manifested? What is brahman in its original conception? 
Let us look at the word, to get at the thing. “The term brah- 
man” says Anandagiri in his gloss to Sankdrachiya’s commentary 
on the Taittirya, “comes from the root brik to grow, to increase, 
and is expressive of growth and greatness. This is a vastness 
unlimited as to spaces time, and content, there being no evidence 
of any coarctation, and applies to a subject of unsurpassed 
magnitude.” And again: “Brahman is from brih, to grow,’ 
and it is matter of common xperience how the body grows 
by respiration and similar functions.” This latter note has reference 
to-a passage in which the vital air is identified with brakman, 
of which it is one of the manifestations, Perhaps its earliest 
signification was the expansive force of nature, regarded as a 
spiritual power, the power manifested most fully in vegetable, . 
animal and human life, but everywhere present though unseen. 
Tt is, to use the language of Emerson, “ the great and crescive 
self rooted in absolute nature.” It underlies all phcenomenal 
existences, from the highest divinity down to the humblest grass, 
brahmadistambaparyantam: As Fichte says:—-“A flower has 
sprung out of the earth, and I infer from thence a plastic 
power in nature. Such a formative -power exists for me only 
so far as this flower and others, plants generally, and animals, 
exist for me:—I can describe this power only by its effects, and 
it is.to me no more that the producing cause of such effects, 
the generative principle of flowers, plauts, animals, and organic 
forms in general, I have not come into being by my own power. 
It would be the highest absurdity to suppose that I was “before I 
came into existence, in order to bring myself into existence, I have, 

_, then been called into being by another power beyond myself. 
And by what power but the universal power of nature, since I too 
am apart of nature? The time at which my existence began, 
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and the attributes by which I came into being, were determined 
by this uniyersaf power of nature ;.and all the powers by which 
these inborn attributes have since manifested themselves, and will 
manifest themselves as long as I have a being, are determined 
by the same power. I cannot, indeed, explain how the power of 
nature can produce thought.; but can I better explain its opera- 
tion in the formation of a plant or in the motion of an animal ? 
There is in nature an original thinking-power, as there is an origi-’ 
nal formative power. This original thinking-power of the universe, 
goes forth and developes itself in all possible modes of which it is 
capable, as the other original forces of nature go forth and assumee 
all-forms possible to them. I, likegthe-: plant, am a particular 
mode or manifestation of the formative-power; like the animal, a 
particular mode or manifestation of the power of motion; and be- 
sides these I am also a particular mode or manifestation of the think- 
‘ing power, and the union of these three original powers into one,— 
into one harmonious development,—is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of my species, as itis the distinguishing characteristic of 
the plant spécies to be merely a mode or manifestation of the 
formative power, when I contemplate all things as one whole, one 
nature: there is but one power.” This ultimate power is the 
brahman of Indian metaphysics. Again, Fichte says:- “Man, a 
particular mode or manifestation of all the powers of nature in 
their union, when left to himself proceeds from birth to death in 
old age. I as individual—that which I call me—my personality, 
—am not the man forming power of nature, but only one of its 
manifestations; and it is only of this manifestation that I am 
conscious as- myself, not of that power whose existence I only 
infer from the necessity of explaining my own.” (This manifesta- 
tion is the jiva, the personal soul, or. individual sentiency, of 
the Upanishads, rising through innumerable varieties “to man’s 
‘imperial race, from the green myriads in the peopled grass.” 
i t See matter next, with various life endued, 

Press to one centre still ; the general good. 

See dying vegetables life sustain, . - 

See life dissolving vegetate again: 

All forms that perish other forms supply,— 

Br turns we catch the vital breath and die— 

Like bubbles on the sea of matter’ borne, 

They rise, they break, and to that sea return.” ` 

“ Tn each individual,” proceeds Fichte nature beholds herself 

from a particular point of view.” For nature, take brahman, and 
you have the sense of the Upanishads exactly. “I call myself— 
I, and thee—Thow; thou callest thyselfi—J, and me—Thou ; I 
lie beyond thee, as thou beyond me.- Of what is without me, I. 
comprehend first those things which touch me most neatly: thou 
those «which touch thee most nearly, from these points we each 
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proceed onwards to, the next proximate; but we describe very 
different paths, which may here and there inteésect each’ other, 
but never run parallel. There is an infinite vériety of possible 
individuals, and hence also an infinité variety of possible starting- 
points of consciousness, This consciousness of all individuals, 
taken together, constitutes the complete consciousness of the uni- 
verse; and there is no other, for only in the individual is here 
definiteness and reality.” This consciousness of the universe is 
l PL Aa A the anima mundi, the God, of the ancient Indian 
- theosophists, the absolute Egoas manifested in fnfinite variety of 
“name and form,” in the apparent and fictitious world of sense, 
In the language of Renawy there must be assumed to be some 
internal spring that impels everything to life, and to a life more 
and more developed. i 
The spiritual reality which unmanifested underlies all the ma- 
„nifested and unreal world of experience is.said in the Upanishads 
to be “the uncaused cause of all,” “thought by him that cannot 
think it,he that thinks it knows it not, unknown to them that 
know it, known to them that know. it not” (Kena. IL 3.) It is 
necessitated to negative thought, withheld from positive conception : 
cognoscendo ignoratur, et ignorando cognoscitur. “From it 
words turn back with the mind, not reaching it.” (Tattteriya II; 4.) 
It liés beyond the apparent things of every-day experience, 
sarvavyavahargockardittam; it is untouched by the internal 
and external order- of things, prapanchdsprishtam eva brahma. 
All duality, all the cognition, the action, and passion of all sen- 
. tient beings, is the fictitious creation of the illusion, associated un- 
really with this one reality, from everlasting, avidydparikalpitam 
dviitam. “The deity, that is, the one spiritual reality associated 
with illusion,” says Sankaracharya in his commentary on. the Svetas 
‘vatara Upanishad. (V. 10,) “is to be viewed as the moving cause of. 
all things, inasmuch as it underlies them, imparting existence and 
maniféstation to all created things + sattasphirtyddipradatayad 
"dhishthdnatvena prerayitaram eva vidydt. As associated with 
illusion and viewed as Deity “itis the internal ruler, as presiding 
over all created things, by giving to them existence and manifest- 
ation.” Thisis that which “existed in the beginning, one only, with- 
out'duality.” (Chhandogya. VI. 1-2.) And without duality means, as 
' Anandagiri tells us, without aught like itself without, and without 
differences within :. Svajdtiyasvagatubhedhahina -As the cause 
= of ‘all change, it is itself unchangeable. It is exempt from. 
` activity, and all modes of transmigratory existence ; katrituédisaka- 
lasamsdradharmraravita. It has naught before it, or after it, 
„or within it, or without it: tad etad brahmdpurvam anaparam, 
anantaram avahyam. “In its real essence, and when the unreal 
world is left out of view, it is; a8 Sankaracharya says, in his com- 
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mentary on the S'vetasvatara Upanishad neither a causé, nor not 
"a cause, nor bot& cause and not cause. Itis eternally pure, intelli- 
gent, and free. “Pure, says Nrisinhasarasvati in the Subodhini, as 
exempt from illusion and all other imperfections, intelligent as 
self-luminous, as excluding all that is incognitive, free as absolved - 
from all illusory adjuncts. “Itis’-the Kena Upanishad declares 
“other than the known, and above the unknown” on which An- 
andagiri remarks that, that which is other than the knowing sub- 
ject is either known. or unknown, and thus the text by denying 
both the known and the unknown, in regard to the absolute, identi- 
fies ii with the self or soul of the knowing subject. “The ey? 
reaches it not, speech reaches it not, thought reaches it not; we 
know not, we understand not, that one should teach it; it is other 
than the known, above the unknown. Thus have we heard of those 
of the old time, who set.“ forth to us. That which by speech is 
~not uttered, by whicb“ ‘speech is uttered; that know thou ase 
self (as brahman), i neó that which they think to be this. That 
which with thought one thinks not, that whereby the thought 
is thought, that know thou to be self the supreme, not that which 
they think to be this. That which with the eye one sees not, that 
whereby the eyes see, that know thou to be self, not that which 
they think to be so, That which with the ear one hears not, that 
by which the ear is heard, that know thou to be the supreme, 
not that which they think ‘to be this, That which the breath 
breathes not, that by which the breath is- breathed, that know 
thou to be the supreme, not that which they think to be supreme... 
ee in the Brihadaranyaka: This same imperishable 
principle is that which sees unseen, hears unheard, thinks un- 
thought, knows unknown., ` Other than this there is none that 
sees ; other-than this there. is none that hears; other than this 
there is none that thinks ; other than this there is none that knows. 
Over this imperishable principle the illusory expanse is woven, 
both woof and warp.. 
As in dreamless sleep seeing the spirit sees not this or that, 
. so seeing the spiritual reality | sees not; for there is no interrup- 
tion in the sight of that that sees, its vision is imperishable ; 
but there is nothing second to that, other than that, apart from 
that, that it should see, ` 
As in dreamless sleep hearfng the spirit hears not this or that, 
so hearing the spiritual reality hears not ; for there is no iIntermis- 
tion in the hearing of that that hears, for its audition is imperish- 
able ; but there is nothing second to that, other than that, apart 
from ‘that, that it should hear. | 
As in dreamless sleep thinking the spirit thinks not, so thinking » 
the spiritual reality thinks not; “for there is no interruption in the 
thouglst of that that thinks, for its thought is imperishable ; but 
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there is mothing second to that, other than that, apart from that, 
that it should think, í 

As in dreamless sleep knowing the spirit knows not, so knowing 
the spiritual reality knows not ; ‘for there is no interruption to the 
knowledge of that that knows, for its knowledge is imperishable ; 
‘but there is nothing second to that, other than that, apart from 
that, that it should know. ie 3 ‘ 

Where, in waking or dreaming, there is, as it were, something 
glse, there one ‘sees something other than itself, smells something 
else, tastes something else, says something else, hears something 

‘else, thinks something else, touches something else, knows some- 

' thing else. 

In the Katha Upanishad the ultimate spiritual reality, the ab- 
soluté Ego, is thus described as illusively underlying the world, 
but unaffected by its imperfections, 

. As one fire spreading through a house becomes the counterpart 
of evéry form, so the one soul internal to all sentiencies is the 
counterpart of every form, and extends beyond. 

_ As the one atmesphere filling a house becomes the counterpart 
of every form, so the one soul within‘all sentiencies is the coun- 
terpart of every form, and extends beyond. 

As the sun, the eye of all. the world, is unsullied by external, 
visible impurities, so the one soul within all sentiencies is unsullied 
by_the misery of the world, being external to it, 

- TIn the Atharva-siras we read : 

The sages that see that spirit, of the size of the extremity of a 
hair, in the midst of the heart, the universal-deity, golden (that is 
self-luminous), most excellent, they find peace, and no others find it. - 

In the Brihadaranyaka and the Mundaka, the spiritual reality 
out of which, when overspread by the comical illusion, all things 
emanate, into which they are withdrawn at the periods of universal 
collapse, is exhibited, is the following illustrations:— 

_ Asa spider extends and retracts its threads, as plants spring up. 
from the earth, as from the living man grow the hairs of the head 
and body, so from that imperishable reality arises this universe. 

In the Brihadaranyaka we read:—~ l 
_ This same spiritwal reality is the lord of all beings, the king of 
all beings, Asin ithe axle and in the felly of a wheel all the 
spokes are fixed, so are all-creatureg all living souls, superposed 

- upon the spiritual reality. i 

The impersoral self is “ existent, intelligence, beatitude, sachehid 
ananda.” “The absolute self, says the Taittariya, is truth, know- 
ledge, infinity.” <The absolute self?’ to quote Sankarāchārya’s 

. commentary on this passage, “is truth ; the absolute self is know- 
ledge; the absolute self is infinity, A thing is true when it does 

. not exceed or fall short of the form under which it is cognised. 
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The false is that which does exceed or fall short of the form 
under which it iå cognised. Hence all change or modification is 
fictitious, ‘a médification of speech, a change, a name only, 
and the clay is the only reality’, Thus the existent alone being 
found to be true or real”—~Hns being real and fientia fictitious, un- 
real, having a spurious being only, the mere semblance of an exis- 
tence, —“ the words, the absolute self is truth exclude all changes 
or modifications from the one reality. It follows hence that the 
absolute self is the universal emanatory cause. Its causality 
is inferred from ifs reality, and lest it should be inferred that being 
the principiam, that of which all things were made, it must like 
the potter’s clay be incognitive, it is added that the absolute self 
is knowledge, Knowledge is here an abstract, indicating cogni- 
tion not the cognitive subject, being predicated of the ultimate 
spiritual reality along with truth and infinity. Truth and infinity 
=- would be incompatible with it, did it imply a subject of cognition. 
If the pure idea were susceptible of modifications, how could it be 
true and infinite? That is infinite which cannot be demarcated 
in any direction, If it were a knowing subject, it would be limited 
by its objects and its cognitions. Another Upanishad text says: 
that is the infinite where naught else is known, where one knows 
something ulterior, that is finite. Being thus affirmed of the 
absolute together with truth and infinity, the word knowledge is an 
abstract term. The words the absolute self is knowledge are 
intended to deny agency and other active modes, and at the same 
time to deny that it is ineognitive, like the potter’s clay in the 
familiar example of material causation. The same words might 
be taken to imply the finitude of the spiritual reality, all the 
cognitions of every-day experience being limited or finite. The 
word infinity is therefore added to exclude the idea of finitude. 
The term infinite is negative, denying the presence of limits, 
the words truth and knowledge are positive as affirming a sense of 
their own. The knowledge of the absolute spirit, like the light of 
the sun, or like the heat in fire, is naught else than the absolute 
essence itself. It does not, therefore, like our experiences, need any 
conditions external to itself, being the eternal essence.” 

In this knowledge there is neither subject nor object, it is, as 
Ramatirtha says in the Padayojanika, eternal objectless cognition, 
nityam nirvishayam gndnam. When the impersonal self is said 
to be omniscient, this means that itis self-luminous, and that it 
gives light to all objects, and to all the modifications of the cognitive 
faculties of all sentient beings. Its omniscience is an illumination 
of all things sarvdvabhdsakatva. “ It is not literally, but figura- 
tively,” says Anandagirl, “that the absolute self is said to be omnis- . 
cient,” sarvajnam brahmopachuryate. “The cognitions of the 
ordinary mind in the world of sense suppose faculties and organs, 
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but the knowledge ,which is the essence of the idea does not 
suppose faculties and organs, for otherwise it aoi not exist in the 
state of dreamless sleep, in Which the activities of all the faculties 
and organs have ceased.” 
“In regard to the infinity of the spiritual reality Sankaracharya 
proceeds: “Its infinity is threefold, it is infinite in space 
time, and conteat,; extensively, protensively, and substantially. 
Space, as having no bounds, is extensively infinite, but space 
is not protensively or substantially infinite. And why so? 
Because its existence is derived. But the spiritual] reality is not 
elike space, limited temporally, because its existence is underived. 
Whatever has a derived existence is bounded as to time, but the 
spiritual reality has an underived existence, and is therefore infinite 
as to time.. So also it is infinite as to matter or content. And how 
80? Because it is indifferent from all that is. One thing is the limit of 
.another thing, inasmuch as the notion of one thing has a certain ex- 
tent, as excluded from that of another thing. The limit af any given 
thing is the point where the conception of that thing ferminates 
The noticn, for example, of a cow withholds itself from the notion of 
a horse, and thus the nature and notion of a cow, is limited by the 
nature and notion of a horse, and therefore finite. This sort of 
limitation is seen in other things, but there is no limitation of this 
kind in the absolute Ego, and therefore the absolute Ego $ unlimited 
as to content. Ifit be asked how the spiritual reality is indifferent 
from, or identical with all things, it must -be replied that it is 
so because it is the principiam, the épy7, of all things, For 
brahman is the source of all that is: of space, and time, and 
all things else. Isit urged that brahman must be -limited as to 
content, by those things ? Negatur: for all things having a deri- 
vative existence are fictitious or unreal. No derivative - existence 
has any existence apart from that from which it emanates. The 
notion of existence terminates at that åpxņ as the text of the 
Chhandegya Upamishad already cited says. It isa modification 
of speech only, a name, the clay is alone the reality, and the existent 
alone is the reality. The spiritual absolute is therefore, as the 
dex of space, amd time, and things, unlimited as to time. 
-Everybody knows that space is unlimited as to extension, drahman 
is the emanatory cause of space, and therefore soul or self ig infi- 
nite as to extent. Noone knows of anything ubiquitous emanating 
from the ubiquitous, and thus the spatial infinity of soul ov self is 
unconditioned. As having an underived existence is tt infinite, 
as to time ; all other things having no real existence, it is infinite 
as to content. Its xeality is unconditioned.” 
,- These quotations are a fair specimen of Sankacharya’s meta- 
-physics, and it is trusted, that the reader will forgive their prolixity, 
They bring to light the eternal difficulty to the thinker, tha co-ex- 
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istence of. the unrelated with the related: of the finite «with the 
finite, This is the crux philosophorum. The Upanishads try to 
cut the knot, by t¥aching the unreality of the many: the finite, 
the imperfect, the relative, | 

“ The conception of the absolute and infinite’ says Dr. Mansel, 
“from whatever side we view it, appears encompassed with con- 
tradictions. There is a ‘contradiction in supposing such an ob- 
ject to exist, whether alone or in conjunction with others; and 
there- is a contradiction in supposing it not to exist. There is a. 
contradiction in coticeiving it as one ; and there is a ‘contradiction 


in conceiving it as many. There is a contradiction in conceiving e 


it as personal; and there is a ‘contradiction in conceiving it as 
impersonal. It cannot, without contradiction, be represented as 
active ; nor without equal contradiction, be represented as inactive. 
It cannot be conceived as the sum of all existence; nor yet can 


‘it be conceived as a part ouly of that sum.” The ancient Indian , 


theosophists, were alive to these.-contracictions. They tried to 
overcome them by their “ method of-unreal predication and the 
annullment of.that unreal predication,” adhydropdpavadany- 
a@yena, teaching first how all the outer and the inner order 
of things, in the world of semblance, through which the ‘trans- 
migrating spirit had to pass, were illusorily overspread, adhyasta, 
adhydropita, upon tne undifferenced unity, the impersonal and 


4 


spiritual absolute, and then how, by recognising. the unreality of - 


all these things, and by throwing away all differences as unreal, 
the intuition of the one undifferenced reality was to be attained, 
on the rise of which all apparent action, passion and cognition 
cease, and the soul or self recovers its reality, remains the pure, 
undifferenced self. The many, ‘the relative, and the imperfect, is 
to be shown to be unreal, a semblance only, adequate to the 
experience of the ordinary man, inadequate to the science of the 
theosophist, the fictitious creation of an illusion that has been in 
association with the one absolute self from all eternity. AH this. 
seeming action, and passion, and cognition, arises from the re- 
flection of the one real self upon the unreal sensories of innumer- 
able personal, transmigrating selves, or jivas. “ One general soul 
fils every brain’—the Indian theosophist would say the interior 
of every heart,—‘ as one bright sun sheds light in every star.” 
_“ There is,” says Anandagirs in his gloss on Sankdracharya’s 
“commentary or the Aitareya Upanishad, “ one soul other than all 
sensories, other than the modifications of all- sensories, self 
luminous in its essence, the witness of all things, present through- 
‘out the modifications of all sensories.” Ln Deo unum sumus et 
iterum diversa ab es, ut a sole radii. 


- It is only as the light of this spirit becomes one with the light ~ 


of the. sensory and the light of the object that the object rises 
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into corfsclousness; apart fiom its light the faculties eould not 
operate. In the absence of this, in such T of things as the 
Buddhist nihilists describe, there would follo¥, as Ramatirtha 
teaches in the Vidvanmanoranjini, a total blindness throughout. 
the whole imagined universe, jagaddndhyam prasajyeta, In 


‘a like manner it is that Plotinus says that the intellectual vision 


beholds things enlightened by the fontal unity, and in the light of 
that fontal unity. 


~ “The same spirit is present throughout all sentiencies,” to cite 


S’ankaracharya’s Bhashya on the Svetasvatara *‘as the same ether 


è is present through a plurality of water-jars, at-once one really and 


unreally many, like the one sun reflected upon many sheets of 
water.” “The one stin appears to be many in many sheets of 
water, the absolute Ego appears to be many, residing throughout 
its many illusory adjuncts,” that it is throughout the sensories 
(untahkarana) of all sentiencies. In the language of Plotinus, 
there is one life in all things, manifesting itself by its presence in 
bodies, shining into them and animating them, thus projecting 
pictures of itself, hke a face seen in many mirrors, As Fichte 
says: In all the-forms that surround me, I behold the reflection of 
my own being broken up into countless diversified shapes as. the 
aarti sun, breken in a thousand dew-drops, sparkles towards 
tself. 

“ That which all sentencies are,” Sankaracharya says in his Bhas- 
hya on the Taittiriya, is the real, absolute self, transcending all trans- 
migratory conditions, and they are nothing else than that.” Brah- 
man is -the “ one spirit internal to all sentiencies,” cekah sarvabhit- 
antardimd. It specially abides in the heart, for it is there that the 
internal faculties are lodged, and it is there reflected upon or in juxta- 
position to those faculties, and thus illuminates them. * The une 


manifested brahman,” writes Anandagiri (on Taittiriya Upanishad 


IL. T,) “ resides as a looker-on in the intellect, in the elemental ether 
within the heart.” As thus residing in the sensories of all 


' sentient creatures it is the witness of the cognitions in all 


intellects, sarvabuddhipratyasdkshin. It is seated accerding 
to the physiology of the. Upanishads at a point in ike heart 
from which a hundred and one arteries radiate. Of these, one, 
the coronal artery, sudiamnd, is the passage which the spirit 
of the worshipper, who adds knowledge of the deities to his 
works, takes to ascend to the sphere of Brahma. “The 
Spiritual reality” says Anandagiri (on Taittiriya Il. I,} * dwells 
manifested as a witness or spectator in sensory, in the elemental 
ether which occupies the heart.” When itis said that the spiritual 
reality dwells in the sensory in the heart, we are, Sankaracharya 
tells us in his commentary on the same passage, to understand that 


the spiritual reality is to be learned from a modification-of the 
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sensory, for then is no other way in which that universal soul 
omnipresent and gindifferenced could have connection with any 
space. In other ‘places he explains the special localisation of 
this supreme spiritual principle to be its juxtaposition to or 
reflection upon, the sensory. The sensory is unreal, a fictitious 
creation of the cosmical illusion, the localisation is therefore 
unreal. Like the other assertions about brahman it has to be. 
said, and then tobe unsaid. Such isthe only way in which the 
teacher can expound the real self. “ A hundred and one,” 
to quote the Chhandogya (VIII. 6,) “ are the arteries of the 
heart, Of these, one proceeds upwards through the head. 
Going upwards by it the soul proceeds to immortality. The 
others proceeds in all directions, to give egress to the soul.” The 
immortality here spoken of is “relative immortality”, dpekshikam 
nityavam, a sojourn in the sphere of Brahma till the end of an 
zon, tilla period of universal collapse, Gbhitasamplavam avas- . 
thanam amriatvam uchyate. The others proceed in all directions, 
for its egress, that is, for its further transmigration, as S’ankara- 
chirya says, in regard to parallel passage in the Katha Upanishad : 
“A hundred and one are the arteries of the heart, of these ‘one 
proceeds, upwards through the head. Going upwards by it the 
soul proceeds to immortality, The others proceed in all directions 
for its passage outwards. The spirit, the soul within, of the size 
of the thumb, is ever seated within the heart of sentient beings, 
This a man should steadfastly extricate from his body, like the 
pith from a reed. This he should know to be the pure, the im- 
mortal” (Katha II. 3-16-17). In the Pras’na (IHI. 6) we read: 
“This spirit is in the heart. In the heart are these* hundred and 
one arteries, Of each of these there are a hundred branchlets, and 
of each branch there are seventy-two thousand ramifications, 
through which the vital air circulates, By one of the arteries the 
ascending vital air conducts the soul by its good deeds to a sphere 
won by merit, by its evil deeds to an evil sphere, by good and 
evil deeds commingled to a human embodiment.” The reader 
will note that the arteries, detected as one of the scholiasts 
remarks in the inspection of sacrificial victims, are in the primitive 
Indian, as in the Aristotelian, physiology, regarded as air-passages, 
“The personal soul or sentiency” to cite S’ankaracharya’s exposi- 
tion of this last passage, “that is the tenuous involucrum, the 
lingas‘artra investing the transmigrating spirit, is seated in the 
ether of the heart, in a lump of flesh shaped like a lotus,” 

The transmigrating soul, really one with the universal spirit, 
but individualised and personalised by its illusory adjuncts, is 
invested in a series of wrappers or involucra. Itis explain- 
ed in the Taittiriya Upanishad how these must be successively 
stripped off,——pealed off like the envelopments of a grain of rice, 
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as Anandagiri says,—to arrive at the fontal-unity of undifferenced - 
self. The outermost of these is the gross exterfal arganism built 
up of and repaired with food, and therefore calfed the nutrimenti- 
tious sheath, This is the annamuyukos’a, made up of the active 
- organsand the common sensory. Below this and -wrapped within 
it lies the respitory sheath, the prénamayakos’a.made up of the five 
vital airs, and the active-organs. Below this is the sensorial sheath, 
the manomayakos'a, composed of the active, organs and the 
common sensory. Below this lies the cognitional sheath or 
wrapper, made up of the sensitive organs and the intellect. Inner- 
+ most of all is the beatific wrapper or investment, made of the bliss 
of being, dnandamuyakos'a. Beyond all these the aspirant 
must pass to reach the ultimate spiritual reality. The tenuous 
involucrum that resides in the heart, and passes, together with the 
‘spirit it invests, from body to body, is made up of the cognitional, 
. sensorial and respiratory wrappers. To this it,is that the merits 
and demerits cling that determine the embodiments of the trans- 
migrating spirit. 5 
- All these illusory adjuncts arise out of that inexplicable illusion 
which has been associated with the universal soul from all eternity. 
It is from the universal soul as associated with illusion that the 
world of experience, the fictitious order of duality, emanates, 
Apart from’ its associate illusion, as we have already seen, the 
ultimate spiritual reality, brahman, cannot be spoken of either as 
a cause, or as not a cause, of things, for these are no things to which 
it could stand in this relation, Apart from its associate illusion too, 
the ultimate spiritual reality, is neither bound nor free, neither im- 
plicated in nor absolved from, transmigratory experiences, for there 
‘Is no transmigratory experience to which it could stand in these rela- 
‘tions. Bondage and liberation are in fact relative to the fictitious 
~ order, the world of semblance. As Nrisimhasarasvati says in his 
Subodhini : “ Ether and all the others constituents of the world of 
experience are fictitious, and it is no objection to this to say that 
bondage and liberation as products of illusion are unreal, if the ilu- 
sion itself is unreal ; for we freely grant their unreality. Avd thus it 
is said in the Bhagavatapurana: “ The difference of bound and 
liberated is from the illusory primordia, not in reality: the 
 _ primordia are illusory, and therefore I-am neither bound nor 
free.” $ i 
A self-outspread illusion accounts for the apparent plurality 
‘and imperfection of the world of experience. The conception of this 
illusion, neither entity nor nonentity-—-“ more than nothing less than 
anything”--self-outspread, fictitious, from everlasting, is no doubt 
e unintelligible and contradictory. The Indian theosophist accepts 
the uniritelligibility and contradiction. It is none of his making, 
he says; it has made itself, projected itself from time with- 
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out beginning. The world of. semblance, thè twofold ‘order of 
subject and objet, is the fictitious efflux ‘of illusion, avidyā- 
parikalpitam dvaitam, ` Illusion is defined as taking the unreal 
for the real, the order of fictitious experiences, for ‘the ultimate 
reality, identification of self with the organism, the organs, the 
sensorium, the vital breath, and the like. Andtmadav atmatva- 
dibudahir avidyé “All cognitions,” says Sankaracharya in his 
commentary on Ñe Mundaka, “other than that idea which is 
the ultimate spiritual reality, are illusion only, like the cognition 
of a snake in’ regard to a rope.” Andin his commentary on the 
Katha Upanishad : “ The undeveloped principle, illusion, known 
by such appeilations as the unevolved, ether, and the like, is the 
aggregate of all powers, causes and effects, spread out like warp 
and woof upon the ultimate. spiritual reality, as the power of 


growing into a tree resides in the seed of that tree” And- 


Anandagiri adds: “ The seed of a tree is not twofold, and contains 
no duality, on account of its power, the power of becoming a 


futte tree ; and in like manner the spiritual absolute is not im- 


plicated in duality by its power of illusion.” 
It is illusion that presents the multiple in experience, Nandtoa- 
pratyupasthapika viayd. “The appearance of duality,” we read in 


Saukaracharya’s commentary on the Svetasvatara, “ both in wak-. 


ing experience and in dreams is erroneous, in every case the truth is 
non-duality.” “And in his commentary on-thé Chhandogya (vi. 8): 

“ All things, all names, all forms, are-true only, as identified with the 
spiritual reality, which they fictitiously overlie ; all derived existences 
are in themselves unreal, “a modification of speech only, a change, 
aname.” Inthe Brihadaranyaka we read: ‘ Where there is, as it 
were, duality, there one sees another, one smells another, one 


hears another, one speaks to another, one thinks of another, one: 


knows another; but where the whole universe is self, with ‘what 
should one smell, with what should one see, with what should one 
hear, with what should one speak to; with what should one think, 
with what should one know, another? That with which he knows 


all things, that how should he know? With what should he know . 


that which knows ?2” Vijnaiaram are kena viganiyat 2 
Unity, the unity of the absolute Ego, alone is real, plurality 
is unreal, and proceeds from unreality. If the one infinite, and 


unrelated is knowledge jnana, the many, the finite, the related is | 


ignorance, fictitious cognition, the semblance of: knowledge, illusion, 
wndna, avidyd. Recognition of the real self leads back to 
the fontal unity; the mistaking of not-self for self is the source 
of plurality, that from which “duality arises, that of which the 
seeming world of fictitious experience is constructed. - Ignorance 
or illusion is. that which separates, but in semblance only, the 
personal Self from the one impersonal, spiritual reality. It severs 
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as it. were self from self by identifying self with its phenomena 
manifestations and illusory adjuncts, for it is foder the influence 
of illusion that sentient creatures seem to themselves to be fdenti- 
cal with their faculties, their organs, or their total organisms, To 
the ordinary- man, the lawkika, self is his animated organism. 


' _ The sum total of ‘these errors, or illusion associated with the reality’ 


beyond, is that from which the spurious order flows im which 
“one sees another, hears another.” And asythe whole flow of 
transmigratory expériences is a succession of eer pains, and 
neutral states, the whole apparent order of things is made up of 
pleasure, pain, indifference, the three strands of the cord. that 
binds the tramsmigrating spirit, trigundimikd maya. The un- 
intelligible souree of the seeming world, of the environments allot- 
ted accordiag to their merits, by the, fatality of works, to the 
innumerable transmigrating spirits, is a complexus of pleasureg 
. pain, indiffereace, sativa, rajas, tamas. This is ‘perhaps as dis- 
tinct a conception as we shall get of the illusion, tlie avidyd of 
the Upanishads) The term has many synonyms: avydlsrita, 
ksa, paramavyoman, maya, prakriti, sakti, tamas, chhiyd, 
ajnana, anrita, avydkrita. ` : 

The ultimate spiritual reality associated with, illusorily over- 
spread by, this illusion, is God. As the totality'of the illusion 
- and the illusion distributed through the sensories of all sentiencies 
_ are one, and as the spiritual reality, the undifferenced self, which 

underlies both the aggregate and the distributed illusion is one, it 
_ follows that the sum total of sentiencies are God. All animated 
things from the tuft of grass to the highest deity in the pantheon 
are God. The total aggregate of illusion thus in semblance over- 
lying the undifferenced real, the impersonal self, is the causal body 
.kéranasarira, of God. It is the causal or all-originating illusion, 

kdranarvipavidyd. i ; 
The sentieneres associated with causal illusion are all transmi- 
gràting spirits is the state of dreamless sleep, in which they are 
teachnically designated präjna. In dreamless sleep the world of 
plurality has melted away into its illusory origin, and the soul 
sinks into a state of unconscious beatitude. That it does so is 
certified by the consciousness of those waking from dreamless 
sleep, that they saw nothing, dreamed nothing, but slept 'at their 
ease. Anandagiri says in refefence to Mandiikya. Upanishad 
v. 5, “ We cannot concede that in the state of dreamless sleep the 
-bliss of the sleeping and undreaming spirit is the unconditioned 
beatitude .of the ultimate. spiritual essence, inasmuch as the 
spirit is still assoeiated in semblance with the all originating illu- 
‘sion. If it reached the undifferenced bliss of the spiritual reality 
it would. attain liberation from transmigratory experience, and 
we should nu see 1t $e again, as we do, aiter the dreaatless sleép 
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is over, It must thereto be held that it attains only tô a pre- 
vailing state of happiness.” “In the state of dreamless’ sleep 
to quote Nrisimhasarasvati’s Subodhini, “and in a period of uni- 
versal dissolution, the sleeping and undreaming spirit, and God, 
through modifications of illusion, experiénce, beatitude. The 
state of dreamless sleep arises from the resolution of the whole 
seeming universe, perceptible, and imperceptible, into the all-origin- 
ating illusory adjunct of the ultimate spiritual reality.” The 
soul Anandagiri tels us (on Mandiikya v. 12) rises again from 
dreamless sleep, because the illusion which is the germ of the 
seeming world is still associated with it in that condition. The - 
absolute Ego, then, associated with the totality of illusion, that 
illusion abiding in its causal state, is God, The absolute Ego asso- 
ciated with the illusion alloted to this or that sensorium, that 
illusion remaining in its causal state, is the individual sentiency 
and the personal soul, in its state of dreamless sleep, These souls 
are in the aggregate God, as the forest-trees are in the aggregate 
the forest, as the waters of a pool are on the aggregate the pool 
itself, And one and the same ultimate spiritual reality underlies 
both God and the personal souls, as the satne space is occupied by 
the trees and the forest, by the waters and the pool, 

God, then, belongs to the unreal God is a figment of the cosmi- 
cal illusion. God is the earlie&t of the illusory manifestations of 
the impersonal self or absolute Ego. He is called Isvara as presi- 
ding over all personal souls, and meting out to them rewards and 
punishments according to their works. He is feared by the many as 
he that retracts them into his own essence at the universal collapse, 
or casts them into places of torment according to- their evil deeds. 
„The sage learning God’s unreality, and his own identity with God, 
ceases to fear God. He passes to fearlessness, abhayam. There 
being no God apart from that absolute knowledge which is abso- 
lute being, to be an object of fear, a state of fearlessness is com- 
petent to the philosopher. ‘ By the knowledge of God and myself 
I sublate duality, and there remains no cause of fear,” tsvardt- 
majndnendham badhe dvaitam, tato nasti bhayakdéranam, . This 
is the teaching of Sankaracharya and Anandagiri in their exposi- 
tions of the Taittirya (II. 8, IHI. 6) and other passages of the 
Upanishads. The ultimate spiritual reality, out of which the divine 
and other personal souls illusorily emanate, is technically styled 
the fourth, turtyam, as distinguished from the three states of 
waking, dreaming, and dreamless sleep.. 

As associated with illusion, the undifferenced self, is illusively 
exhibited in a second state, that of Hiranyagarbha if viewed 
collectively, that of dreaming sentiencies, taijasa, if viewed distri- 
butively.. The illusion which unreally overspreads the real self, 
has two powers, that with which it envelopes self, hiding from the 
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soul its real nature, and that which projed the seeming world of 
duality. “That self desired, let me become pany, let me pass 
into being, let me differentiate into name and form.” Thus from 
‘it arose the elements, ether, light, air, water, earth, as yet imper- 
= ceptible. From these supersensible rudiments emanated the 
- tenuous involu@'é of transmigrating spirits, and the perceptible 
elements. The tenuous involucra are made up, as has been al- 
~ ready seen, of the cognitional, sensorial, and respiratery, wrappers 
of the soul.’ The soul invested with its coana tnvolucrum, 
and appearing-to itself to act and - suffer, is the soul which passes 
from sphere to sphere of transmigratory experience, having a 
‘kind of being sufficient to account for the facts of every-day ex- 
perience, the vygvahariko jirah. Hiranyagarbha is spirit identi- 
' fying itself illusively with the aggregate of the subtile elements, 
and tenuous involucra, As passing like a thread through them. 
all, Hiranyagarbha is styled the thread-soul, stitréiman. The’ 
individual sentiencies associated, or illusively identifying them- 
selves, with the supersensible rudiments and tenuous involucra- 
distributively, are the dreaming souls, taijasa, Hiranyagarbha is 
the totality of dreaming consciousness. 

The ultimate spiritual reality, illusorily associated with illusion 
in a farfher degree exhibits itself in another state, that of Vaisva- 
nara or Virat, the self of all waking® sentiencies, and the waking 
, goul, technically styled Visva, Vaisvanara is the spiritual reality 
Ulusively identifying itself. with the perceptible elements, and 
the gross organisms, the visible and tangible bodies of all sentient 
things. Vaisvanara is also Prajapati, the Purusha of the Purusha- 
sākta. ‘The waking soul is the spiritual absolute as illusively identi- 
fied with this or that external organism. 

Thus then there are three bodies, three illusory ‘adjuncts, of the! 
transcendent spirit, (1) the causal body, the aggregate of illusion ; 
(2) the imperceptible body, the supersensible rudiments, and the 
tenuous involucra ; (8) the perceptible body, the sensible ele- 
‘ments, and the external organisms of sentient beings. The 
ultimate spiritual reality exhibits itself illusively in three states, 
trishy avasthdsu, (1) as Isvara and prajna, God and the sleeping 
but undreaming spirits of all sentiencies ; (2) as Hiranyagarbha 
and taijasa, the thread-soul and the spirits of all dreaming 
sentiencies ; (3) as Vaaivadnara and, Visva, the spirit of all em- 
bodied life and the spirits of all waking sentiencies, Beyond these 
. manifestations, unmanifested, the ultimate spiritual reality is the 
fourth, the pure and only essence. a 
. This doctrine of the three states of the soul is exhibited in- the 

Mandtikya Upanishad:—~ — irene 

Om. ‘his syllable is all, Its interpretation is thafesvbiaté: 
has been, that which is, and that which shall be. Afis Ọm 
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aad Om alone. And whatsoever overpasses trimal time 1S- 
Om and Ogn alone. 


For all this is Brahman, this self is Brahman, Brahman p 


is, this same Ego, has four quarters. ae 


The first quarter is the Ego in its waking sphere, externally F 
cognitive, with seven members, with nineteen inlets of expe= ~ 


rience, having fruition of the sensible —the spirit of all 
waking sentiencies, 

The secMad quarter is the Ego in its dreaming: akes | 
internally ‘cognitive, with seven members, with “nineteen, ‘ 
avenues-of experience, having fruition. of the supersensible,~ 
the dreaming spirit. : 

Dreamless sleep is that state in which the sleeper desires ~ 
no desire, sees no dream, f 

The third quarter is the Ego in its sphere of dreamless 
slesp, unified, a mass of knowledge, made up of bliss, having 
fruition of beatitude, 


This the fourth is the lord of all, this the ‘internal ruler, ~~ 


this the source of all, this the origin, the re-absorbent, this is-. 
all things. : 

Neither internally nor externally cognitive, nor cognitive. 
both within and without, not a mass `^ of knowledge, neither 
conscious nor unconsctous, invisible, intangible, characterless, a 
unthinkable, unspeakable, to be reached by the knowledge ~ 
of the unity of all spirits, that in which the world ceases 


to be, unchanging biissful, above duality. Such do sages, 


*¢ 


think the fourth to be That is the self, that is’ to “be 
known. . 


Such is that self asninied’s in that iai Om is exhibit-  _ 


ed in letters, The quarters`are the letters, and the letters - 


are the quarters, the letter A, the letter U, the letter M, 
The first letter, the letter A is Vaisvanara, the spirit of > ` 


waking sentiencies, in the waking world, because it is perva- 
sive, because if has a beginning. He that knows this attains 
to all desires, and becomes the first of all men. The second 
letter, the letter U, is the spirit of dreaming sentiencies, in the 
world of dreams, because this letter is more excellent, or 
because it is the Intermediate letter. He that knows ‘this 
elevates the train of hie ideas, becomes - passionless, there is 
none in his family that knows not Brahman. The third 
letter, the letter M, is the sleeping and undreaming spirit, 
heéause it comprehends the others, because itis the origin of all 
things. He that knows this comprehends the all of all things, - 

mes the origin of things. 
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to be, Blissful, above duality. His soul enters with self the’ 
Self——his soul, who knows this, who knows thig. 
Ineffable indeed is the efficacy of this mystic syllable Om, 
the nearest image of the transcendent Ego, brahmano nedishiham 
pratikam. Though insentient it is an image of the supreme self, 


- as the black ammonite, sélagrdma, is a representative of Vishnu. 


.` It is identical with the one and all, for it includes the whole. of 


speech, and names and the -things named, the FE tell us, 
are one and the same. As one with all names, is one with 
all things. Its constant iteration conducts the” tardy aspirant 
gandadhikarin, to a gradual liberation from metempsychosis, 
to kramamuktt, The poet of the Taittariya Upanishad thus 
hymns the mystic syllable :— 
_ May that Indra (Om), that is the highest thing m the Vedas, 
.  that-is all that is, that is immortal above the immortality of 
. : the Vedas, may that deity strengthen me with wisdom. © 
Let me, O god, become a holder of immortality, Let 

my body become competent, my tongue mellifluous, Let 
me hear much with my ears. Thou art the sheath of the 
spiritual reality, only obscured by wisdom. Preserve in me 
that which I have heard.. That prosperity which brings, 
- which enlarges, which quickly provides, clothes, and kine, 
. and meat and drink at all times,—that prosperity bring thou 
tome Wealth woolly with herds: Svābā. Let the sacred 
students come to me: Svaha. Let the sacred students resort 
tome; Svaha. Let me become a glory among men: Svahd. 
O holy one ket me enter into thee: Svaha. In thee with thy 
thousand branches let me become pure: Syaha. 

_ As the waters flow downwards, as the months pass away 
into the year, even so let the ‘sacred students come to me. O 
maker, let them come on from every side: Svaba Thou art the 


-refuge. Give me thy light. Receive me into thyself.” 


. “This syllable Om,” says Pippalada in the Prasna Upanishad 
¢V.2,) “OSatyakama, is the higher and the lower Brahman,” that. 
is, both Brahman. viewed under illusory predicates as the supreme 
deity, and Brahman viewed in. its own nature as unconditioned. 


` “©The supreme spiritual: principle,” to cite Sankaracharya and 


Anandagiri’s comments on this passage, “ cannot be explicated, in 
language, is exempt from all particular conditions, and therefore 
cannot be dealt with by the thinking faculty, being a transcendent 
entity ; butif the mystic syllable Om be taken, as one may take an 


- image of Vishnu or the like, and devoutly identified with the abso- 


~ 


lute essence, the inner faculty of the aspirant is purified by that 
course of meditation, and upon it the undifferenced spirit of itself 
‘shines forth,” The mystic syllable is a bow, the soul'is the arrow 


the absolute self the mark, Therewith let the aspirant carefully hit 


we 
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it, and ike the arrow the soul will be united to its mark. Let 
him make his body the nether firedrill, and the mystic syllable the | 

upper firedrill, and by meditation as by secon: come tto see the 
latent fire,” 
The greatest of all the texts of the Upanishads, that on the ` 
comprehension of which the intuition of the spiritual absolute 
ari~es in the inner faculties (antahharaya) of the aspirant to libera- 
tion, is the text, That art thou. This, the mahdvakya, the 
great text car éedyqv, is taken from the sixth Pr apathaka of the 
Chhandogya Upanishad :—= > - ’ 
“ Rooted inthe existent are all these created things, buil@ 
upon the real, based upon the real, It has heen already said 
how these three divine elements, heat, water,-earth, in man are 
threefold. As man dies, his speech passes into his thinking 
' faculty, his thinking faculty into his vital breath, his vital 
‘breath into heat, the heat into the supreme divinity, that which 

is transcendent. 

Animated by this is all the world. This is real. This is 
self, THAT ART THOU, Svetaketu. Hearing this,’ Svetaketu. 
spoke again: Teach me further, holy sir. Be it so, my son, he ` 
replied, 

As bees’ make honey, gathering into one mass, into unity, the 
Sweet juices of divers trees; as those juices cannot distin- 
guish between themselves as the juice of this and of that tree ; 

so all these creatures unified in the one self, know not that 
they are unified in that spiritual reality. 

They in this world become severally, as it may be, tiger or 
lion, or boar, or worm, or moth, or gnat, or mosquito. That 
which is transcendent, animated by that is all the world. This 
is real. This is self. THAT ART THOU, Svetaketu. 

Hereupon Svetaketu spake again : Teach-me further, holy 
sir. Be it so, my son, sald Aruni. 

These rivers flow east and west, from west from east they 

` rise from the sea and-flow into the sea again, They become 
the sea, the sea only. There they-know not that one is this, < 
another that, river. So are all these: creatures. Proceeding 
from the real, they know not that they proceed from “the 
. real, . They become, as it may be, tiger or lion, or boar, or 
worm, or moth, or gaat, or musquito. That which is the 
trancendent,—-animated by that is all-the world. That is real, 
' That is self. THAT ART THOU, Svetaketu. 
Hereupon S'vetaketu spake again: Teach me fur ther, holy 
sir. Be it so, my son, said Aruni. 

Of this great tree if a man strike the root, it still lives, its 
sap flows out. Ifa man strike it in the midst, it still lives, its 
gap flows out, ‘This tree permeated by the living soul stands 
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still iħbibing, stéll luxuriant. If the living soul forsake one of 
its branches, that branch dries up: if it forsake another, 
that “branch dries up: it forsake a third branch, that 
branch dries up: if it forsakes the whole tree, the whole tree 
dries up. Know this, my son, said Aruni. Informed by the 
` living spinit the body dies, the spirit dies not. That which is _ 
the transcendent,—-animated by that is all the wald. hat 
is real. That -is self. ` THAT ART THOU, Svepaketu. 
~ Hereupon Svetaketu spake again: Teach$me further, holy 
sir. Be it so, my son, said Aruni, 
>. Take a fruit of the holy fig-tree. Here it is, holy. sir, 
said be Break it open. Itis broken open, holy sir. What 
seeest thou therein? These little seeds, holy sir. It is broken 
open, What seest thou therein? Nothing, holy sir. To him 
his father spake: From this, so small that thou canst not see it, 
. from this minuteness, the great_banyan-tree springs up. Be- 
lieve, fair son, that that which is the transcendent,—aniraated 
by that is all thes world” That is real, Thatis self. THAT 
ART THOU, Svetaketu. . 
- Hereupon Svetaketu spake again: Teach me further, holy 
sir. Be it so, my son, said Aruni, 

Take this lump of salt, throw it into water, and eome to 
me again on the morrow, Svetaketu did so. His father snid 
to him: ‘Take wp again the salt which thou threwest yester- 
day evening into the water. He sought for it, but’ found it 
not. Since itis melted away, said his father, taste 1 from 
the surface: how isit? It is salt, he replied. Taste it from 
tthe middle: how is it? It is salt. Now that thou hast tasted 
it; come to me, said Aruni. Svetaketu did so, saying, It 
remains always asitis. His father said to him: The salt 
remains in it, though thou beholdest it not That that is the 
transcendent—animated by that is all this world. That is 
real. Thatis Seli ° THAT ART THOU, Svetaketu. 

Hereupon Svetaketu said again: Teach me further, holy 
sir. Beit so my son, said Aruni. 

As a highwayman leavesa stranger from Kandahar, ina 
desolate waste to which he has brought him blindfolded. As 
the wayfarer knowing not what is east, what is north, what 
is south, cries aloud for guidancé, blindfolded, brought into 
-the waste blindfolded, and there left; as some passer-by 
unties his hands and unbinds his eyes, and tells him, This - 
is the way to. Kandahar, walk on in that direction ; and as the ~ 
‘traveller proceeds, asking for village after village, instructed 
and in formed, until he reaches Kandahar; even so a man 
finding a spiritual guide learns his way, and proceeds along it 
till he is liberated, till he reaches his journeys end, “That 
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which is the transcendent,—animated by tltat is all this world. ` 
THAT ART THOU, Svetaketu. ; | 
Hereupon Svetaketu spake again: Teach me further, holy 
sir, Beit so my son, said Aruni, m i 
His relations come round the dying. man and ask. Dost 
thou know me, dost thou- know me?.) He recognises them 
` sô long as his voice lapses not into thought, his thought into . 
._ breath, his brgath into warmth, his warmth into the supreme 
divinity. Thén when his speech has passed away into 
thought, his thought into breath, his breath into warmth, | 
his warmth into the supreme divinity, at last he knows them 
not. That whichis the transcendent,—animated by that is 
all the world. ` Thatis the real. That is self THAT arr ` 
THOU, Svetaketu. i 
Hereupon Svetaketu spake yet once again: Teach me 
~ further, holy sir. Be it so, my son, said Aruni. 
As they bring a man with his hands bound, and say to 
the Raja, this man has stolen, has committed a theft, put 
him to the ordeal of the red-hot axe: as the prisoner if he 
has done the deed, if he falsify himself, if thus clothing 
himself with a lie, he lay hold of the glowing hatchet, he 
is seared, and then is put to death, But if he has not done 
the deed alleged against him, he shows: himself a true- man, 
and clad with the truth, lays hold of the red-hot hatchet 
and is not burnt, and is not put to death. As he is thus 
unburnt in that ordeal, go is it with the soul in the fiery 
trial of transmigration. That which is the transcendent,— . 
animated by that is all this world. That is real. That is 
self. THAT ART THOU, Svetaketu. Hereupon Svetaketu. : 
_ knew the truth. He knew the truth. `’ A 
THAT ART THOU. The word THAT, says Nrisimhasarasvati in his. 
Subodhini, primarily denotes the sum of -existence, that is, (1) the 
cosmical : illusion, (2) the divine consciousness, illusorily condi- 
tioned by that illusion, and (3) the pure conciousness, the spiritual 
reality, unconditioned by that illusion. These three appear one’ 
through the illusory attribution of sameness of one with another, | 
like a-red-hot iron ball and -the fire which permeates, and inter-. 
penetrates it The word THAT implicates secondarily the pure, 
inconditionate, consciousness, the absolute Ego, which ‘illusively 
underlies the consciousness of God conditioned by the cosmical: 
illusion. The word THOU primarily denotes (1) the distributed . 
illusion, (2) the common sensories to which it is severally allotted, 
the consciousness of transmigrating spirits, and (3) pure con- 
sciousness, the spiritual reality, unaffected by that- illusion, These 
three appear to be one, being illusorily identified with one another, 
like a red-hot iron ball, and the fire which permeates and. inter- 
E 
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penetrates it. The word THOU implicates secondarily the trans- 
cendent beatitude, pure undifferenced intelligence, unassociated 
with illusion, illusively underlying or containing in itself the 
consciousness allotted to the several sensories. 
Thus the traditionary explanation of the Great ‘Text is this, 
Particular souls are one with the universal soul and the uni- 
versal soul or God is one with the real self, the absolute Ego. 
Self is one and all, alone existent, It is of this,,but only, when it 
is overspread with illusion, that all individualsthings and persons 
» are the parts: i 

Not all parts like, but all alike informed 

With radiant light, as glowing iron with fire, 

Ego sum, et ews est, omne aliud ‘non-ens, et non-ens non est, se 
fingit tantur. This last, this highest, of cognitions, the intuition 
_ of the absolute Ego, the phalitam brahma, the spiritual reality - 
* resultant from gnosis, is itself a modification of the sensory which | 
must pass away that the absolute Ego may alone remain, the 
isolated, only real. The sage to whose inner faculties this vision is 
present, remains in his body till those merits are exhausted which 
have procured his present embodiment. Then when his body falls 
away, his soul returns to its state of pure indetermination, to abide 
in itself an undifferenced existence, undifferenced intelligence, un- 
differenced beatitude. This is the end of brahmavidyd, the con- 

_ summation of theosophy. | 

The theosophist thus liberated from metempsychosis, but still 

in the body, is untouched by merit and demerit, absolved from all 
works good and evil;-unsoiled by sinful works, na lipyate kar- 

as ae + +, $ 

.. manā põpakena, uninjuréd-by what he has done, and by what he 
has left undone, nainam kritäkritetapatah. Good works, like evil- 
works, and like the God that recompeiseg them, belong to the un- 
réal, to the fictitious duality, the world òfsemblances, “Gnosis, 
once arisen,” says Sankarächärya in his prolegomena to the Sve- 
tāsvatara, “requires nothing farther for the realisation of its 
result, it needs subsidia only that it may arise.” Anandagiri: 
“The theosophist, so long as he lives may do good and evil as he 
chooses, and incur no stain, such is the efficacy of gnosis.” And so 
in the Taittiriya Up. ‚II. 9) we read: “The thought afflicts not 
_him, What good have I left undone; what evil done.” ` Andin the 
Brihadaranyaka: “ Here the thief is no more a thief, the Chandala 
no more a Chandak, the Paulkasa no more a Paulkasa, the sacred 
mendicant no more a sacred mendicant : they are not followed by- 
good works, they are not followed by evil works. For at last the sage 
has passed beyond all the sorrows of his heart,” Immoral inferences 
from this doctrine,—the quietists of all ages have been taxed with 
immorality—are thus redargued Nrisimhasarasvati: ‘Some one 
may say, [i will not follow from this that the theosophist“may act 


+ 
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às he chooses, That be can act as he pleases cannot be denied in the 
presence of texts of revelation, traditionary texts and arguments such 
as thé following. “Not by matricide, not by parricide.” “ He that 
does not identify not-self with self, whose inner faculty is unsullied,— 
he though he slay these people, neither slays them, nor is slain,” 
He may offer hundreds of thousands of horse-sacrifices, he may 
slay httndreds of thousands of Brahmans. “He that knows the 
truth is sullied neither by good. actions, nor by evil actions.” “If 
he sees the unity oè all things he is unstained, though he offer 
hundreds of horse- sacrifices, though he slay hundreds of Brahmans.” 
“ Sages through the influence of merits already fructescent—deter- 
mining that is the nature of their actions and sufferings in their 
present bodies—act im various manners,” In answer to allthis we 
reply: True, but as these texts are only eulogistic of the theoso- 
phist, it is not intended that he should thus act. And thus 
itis that the great master has said: From evil doing arises 
ignorance, and from that the following of one’s own desires; how 
can‘ this arise in the result of good works, -iw which the good 
works pass away? The preliminary qualifications of the aspirant, 
his humility, sincerity, kindness to all sentient creatures, remain 
upon him like ornaments, even after the rise of the intellectual 
intuition.” 

The reader will have no difficulty now in understanding the 
following excerpts from the Brihadaranyaka. They contain some 
of the texts most frequently cited in the Vedānta, and must con- 
elude the present paper, 

Invisible is the path, outspread, primeval, reached: by me, 
by me discovered ; along that path the sages travel,—they that 
know the real self,—to paradise, after this world, emancipated 

. Thick darkness they enter that follow after illusion, a 
thicker darkness ‘still they that remain satisfied with the 
knowledge of Vedic ritual; $ 

Joyless are those spheres, overspread with thick darkness, — 
to them go those -infatuated men that have no real knowledge. 

Ifa man know himself, that he is this universal spirit, 
what can he desire, to gratify what passion, shall he go 
through the feverishness of another embodiment? 

` He whose soul is found, is gazed upon, amidst this wild 
of doubts and difficulties—he is the maker of all things, 
the creator of the world, the world is his, for he is the world. 
Being here we know’ this, and if we knew it not, it would 
be a great perdition : , - ON 

They that know this: become immortal, and others go 
again to misery. 

~ When he sees this self aright, as God, the lord of all that 

has been, all that shall be, then he shrinks:away from none. 
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That outside of which the year revolves day by day,— 

that the gods adore as the light of lights, asthe never- 
` ending length of life, | . 

That upon which the five orders of living beings, upon 

which the ether, is outspread,—that do I, immortal, know to 
. be myself, the universal soul. 

They that know the breath of the breath, the eye of the 
eye, the ear of the ear, the thought of the thought, they 
have seen the fontal spirit, primeval, existing from before all 
time. sO 

It is to be seen with the intellect only. In it there 
: $s naught that is manifold, 
' From death to death he goes, that looks on this as 
manifold. i ; 

It is to beseen in one way only, it is unthinkable, it is- 
imperishable, unsullied, beyond illusion. Unborn, infinite, 
imperishable, is Self, — 

Let the patient Brahman know that, and learm wisdom. 
Let him not learn many works, for that is a weariness of 
the voice. 

This indeed is the great, unborn Self. This in its cogni- 
tional form, amidst the vital airs, dwelling in the ether in 
the heart, is the ruler of all, the lord of all, the king of all. 
It becomes not greater by good works, nor lesser by evil. 
This is the Jord of all, the king of the worlds, the npholder 
of the worlds. This is the bridge thatspans the spheres, 
that they fall not into confusion, This it is that Brahmans 
seek after in reciting the Vedas, | 

By sacrifice, by almsgiving, by self-inflicted pains, by. fast- , 
ing, if he knows this, a man becomes a quietist, This itis that 

' holy mendicants long for, in setting out upon their wandering 
life. Yearning after this it was that the sages of old time 
desired no offspring, saying, What have we to do with children, 
we to whom belongs this spiritual reality, in this real world ? 

They arose and forsook the desire of children, of wealth, of 

worldly existence, and set out as holy mendicants, . For 

desire of children is desire of wealth, and desire of wealth 
is desire of worldly existence, and these both are the desires 

of men. J 

This same Self is not this, not that; it is impalpable, for it 
is not handled ; undecaying, for it wastes not away ; unattached,- 
for it is not implicated. 

It is not harmed by the sword, it is not slain, Things done 

and left undone reach it not. It passes beyond both the 
thought that it has done evil, and the thought that it has 
done good. That which it has done, that which it has left 
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undone, afflicts it not¢ Therefore it has been said in a 


sacred .verse: This, the eternal greatness of the sage that 
knows brahman, becomes neither greater nor lesser by works 


good and evil. Let him learn the nature of that greatness, 


He that knows it is not sullied by evil acts, Repressing his” 


senses, quiescent, free from all desires, ready to suffer all 


things, with his thoughts fixed, he sees ‘within himself the 


Self, the universal soul. Imperfection reaches him not, 
He passes beyond imperfection, he burns up all bis imper- 


fections. He that knows brahman becomes free from i im-. 


per fection, free from doubt, msphered in reality. - 

This same great, unborn Self, is undecaying, undying, 
imperishable, beyond all fear. The real Self is beyond all 
fear. He that knows this becomes the spiritual reality beyond 


all fear.” 
A. E GOUGH. 


+ 


Art, IIL—THE FULLER CASE AND INDIAN APPELLATE 
: COURTS. (Independent Section.) ! 


E hope that no reader ‘who follows us to the.end of this 
artiele, will require an apology for our uttering a final 
word on the now famous Fuller case. We hold 1o brief either from 
the judicial œ the executive branch of the public service. But the 
cry has been raised that the independence of the Indian Judges is in 
danger. ‘They themselves claim exemption from all criticism except 
that of Her Majesty ; and it is on their qualifications, the character 
of their work, and.the exact position which we think ought to be 
assigned to them, that we intend to make some observations. | 
* On the morning of the 31st of October 1875, at Agra, Mr. Fuller, 
an Eurasian,* inflicted chastisement on his syce which resulted in 
the syce’s death. Of the nature of that chastisement there were 
contradictory versions given at the trial. Three out of four men 
wiro saw the assault, deposed that Mr. Fuller kicked the syce in 
the stomach. The fourth eye-witness, Mr. Fuller’s coachman, was 
silent on this point. Mr. Fuller himself stated, that as ke and his 
family were goiug to church, a syce who ought to have been pre- 
sent, was notin attendance, Mr. Fuiler sent for him, and on his 
arrival struck ham on the head and face with the open hand, pull- 
ed his hair, and thus caused him to fall. The syce at once got up, 
took to his heels, fell in the adjoining compound, and died shortly 
after.- The presumption that Mr. Fuller wished to have gathered 
from his defence and his subsequent statement addressed to a 
newspaper was, that the syce died from the effects of the ‘second fall. 
Mr. Leeds, the Magistrate, accepted Mr. Fuller’s own statement 
in preference to that of the three native eye-witnesses, and gave 
six reasons for doing so. To any one accustomed to magisterial 
duties in India, only-one of Mr. Leed’s reasons can be held af all 
satisfactory, namely, that there were no external marks of injury 
on the deceased. Indian Magistrates, however, who have tried 
charges of torture, know, that generally very considerable violence 
is necesssary to leave such a mark pn a black skin as will not 
speedily disappear.+ In the present case six days intervened be- 





* “Mr, Fuller was not an Euro- “the reasons he gives for this view- - 


pean ; he was whatiwas generally call- 
ed an East Indian.” Sir Gi Campbell 
én the House of Commons, 

+ “Mr. Leeds believed the accus- 
“ed, supported by the silence of one 
“ witness, and disbelieved the three 
“who testified against him. Some of 


“are certainly open to serious criti- 
“eism, yet it is quite possible he 
“may have. been right’as to the 
“ facts.” Despatch of Secretary of State, 

“Mr. Leeds seemed to have assum- 
“ed, what was contrary to allerulea of 
“evidence, that the fact that one 
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tween the assault and the final judgment, and marks)of as- 
sault might well have vanished in the interval. -Be the nature 
of the assault, however, whatit may; the medical evidence’ tended 
to show that the syce was suffering at the time of his chastise- 
ment from enlarged spleen, and that only very slight violence was 
needed to rupture that organ. The syce might then have died from 
the fall—perhaps the second one—though this point is not at all clear 
from the published papers—and so Mr, Leeds fined Mr. Fuller only 
Rs. 30 under sectjon 323 of the Indian Penal Code, for causing 
-simple hurt. 

Mr. Fuller, a pleader, was defended by a pleader. Two appéals* ® 
lay from Mr, Leeds’ order, one to the District Judge, and another 
to the High Court of the North Western Provinces. If the case 
had been appealed, there would have been no pleader to defend the 
action of Mr, Leeds before either of the Appellate Courts, Mr. 
Leeds had been fourteen years in India when’ he decided the case.» 
At that time of an officers service, if not long before, he has had, - 
or we are much mistaken, practical experience of the temper of 
Appellate Courts. He knows their views on certain classes of 
crime. He knows the illegalities they will tolerate. He knows - 
to a nicety how they will interpret the words of codes to agree with 
their own conceptions of justice, He has heard judges indulge in ` 
strong language. He has bad sharp lessons in the system by 
which a magistrate’s record is ignored anda pleader’s statement 
taken for gospel. And years of weary drudgery have taught him 
that, however creditable. it would be to his independence to act > 
according to his own judgment, such a course would, at least, be 
useless, so long’ as that judgment was subordinated to the judg- 
ment of others, and, what is worse, so long as its independent — 
exercise might involve him in unpleasant altercations with supe-- 
rior authority. 

A letter, very instructive on this point, was addressed in the end 
of 1876 by the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces to the 
Secretary to the Government of India. The object of the letter 
really was to show, that the Judicial Commissioner of Nagpur 
erred in his interpretation of the law, and that the subordinate | 
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“witness; out of four did not see 
“what other three independent wit- 
“nesses had deposed to, necessarily 


“ derogated from the evidence, 
me +o * = * * 


“Then again Mr.$ Leeds said there’ 


“were no external marks of violence 
“on the deceased. Now, a kick on 
“ the soft part of the stomach would 
“ most likely leave no marks of exter- 
‘nal violence, and therefore .the 


“reasoning of Mr. Leeds was open 
“to considerable objection.” The 
Solicizzor General in the House of 
Commons, June 29. 

* The Criminal Procedure Code 
(sec. 79 , says the appeal may lie to” 
the Court of Session or the High 
Court, When the Court of Session ` 
does not accept an appeal, the High « 
Court will generally do so if it can— > 
on a point of law, of course. 
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courts toðk their cye’ from him and erred accordingly. “Some of 
the results’ brought to the notice of the Chief Commissioner were, — 
that, in ‘one case, men who had ‘beaten a suspected witch ta death ; 
in a second case, men who had tied a thief’s arms tight! y behind his 
back, and thea dropped hot oil on them till he died ; ; in a third 
case, a police constable who had tortured a man to death in the 
. process of extracting information from him ; and in a fourths case, 
a man who had killed his mother, were all tried for the offence of - 
causing death by rash or accidental acts; and ngne of the accused 
received a more severe punishment than two years’ rigorous im- 
prisonment. This penalty for such grave offences was, "of course, 
a-mockery of all justice; but it was inflicted with the full and 
formal approval of the highest judicial tribunal of the province, 
We presume, then, that magistrates and Sesssions Judges who 
„adjudged more adequate punishments for these grave offences, 
«would only have received snubs or insults for their zeal, They, 
. with a due amount of official wisdom, repressed their indignation 
at the outrages perpetrated, and sentenced murderers to two 
years’ imprisonment apiece. 

We know nothing personally of Mr. Leeds or of the High Court 
of the North Western Provinces ; but we believe if the High Court 
had held views very different from the Judicial Commissioner of 
the Central Provinces, or if Mr. Leeds had felt confident that hé 
would be supported, he would have dealt more satisfactorily with 
Mr. Fullers case, That he would not have been supported ap- 
pears clearly enough from the subsequent correspondence with 
the High Court. That tribunal declared that the sentence, 
though perhaps lighter than the Court would have been 

i disposed to inflict, did-not appear specially open to ebjec- 
tion. Indeed the Court admitted in the conclusion of its re- 
joinder that Mr. Leeds “action could not but have been 
“influenced by the views of the law entertained by the Court to 
“which he was, subordinate.” The Chief Justice in a minute 
which we shall afterward further notice, hinted that if Mr. Fuller 
had been committed to the Sessions Court or the High Court, 
„the fine might probably have been less than Rs. 30, as’ the syce 
had violated his duty, and disobeyed bis master’s orders, The 
Chief Justice further stated as the result of his experience, that 
there was no particular tendeucy on® the part of magistrates to 
adopt a lenient view of cases on trial before them, whether the: 
accused were Europeans or natives, but quite the reverse And 
the judges collectively and unanimously bestowed the tribute 
of a pleasing encomium on Mr.. Leeds, presumably because he 
invariably paid attention to their wishes and crotchets, 

Still, notwithstanding all this, we maintain the opinion, that 
= Leeds, even at the risk of censure from . the Appellate’ Court 
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on the .representation of Mr. Fullers pleader, shouJd have 
imposed a heavier fine on the aecused. Mr. Fulfer's illegal act led 
to the death of the syce; and, though it is not at present the 
law to take the fatal issue into consideration, we believe it to be 
according to the dictates of common sense. A fine of Rs, 150 
or Rs. 200 paid, as Mr. Leeds ordered the fine imposed to be 
paid,* to the widow and family of the deceased, would probably 
have met all the circumstances of the case. For this sum a 
slave can be purchased in a native state ; for this sum an ordinary 
agriculturist or mé$ney-lender who has lost caste and the advan- 
tages of ‘life-itself, can be restored to religiousand social commu- 
nion ; and for this sum the zemindar of Upper Ludia can purchase a _ 
woman to love as a wife, to chastise as a slave, and to imprison 
as a criminal in a zenana. Our verdict then is this, tbat the 
High Court was primarily, and Mr, Leeds but secondarily responsi- 
‘ble for the mild punishment inflicted ; and that it was the High 
Court that should have received the main portion of the censure 
of the Government of India. ; 

Two pleas, however, might be urged on behalf of courts which 
have to deal with such offences as Mr. Fuller's. In the first place, 
“strictly speaking it may be said that such actions are not 
“ punishable under the Penal Code, as no section of it exactly 
applies to them.” We will, atthe risk of being considered 
technical, briefly consider: this plea. l 

The Indian Penal Code, after elaborately explaining when 
culpable homicide is or is not murder, lays down. the punishment 
in the latter case:—“ Whoever commits culpable homicide, not 
“amounting to murder, shall be punished with transportation for 
“life, or imprisonment of either description for a term. which 
“ may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine, if the 
“act by which the death is caused, is done with the intention 
“of causing death or of causing such bodily injury as is likely 
“to cause death ; or with imprisonment of either description for 
“a term which may extend to ten years, or with fine or with 
“ both, if the act is done with the knowledge that it is likely to 
“cause death, but without any intention to cause death, or to 
“cause such bodily injury as is likely to cause death.” 

Now, oddly enough, neither this nor any other section of the — 





* We prefer granting compensation 
under the Criminal Procedure Code 
to obliging the injured party to 
resort to a-suit under Act XIII. of 
1855. The operation of the Criminal 
Procedure Cede is swift, and within 
the competency of the magistrate 
before whom the criminal charge 
is brought. Proceedings under Act 


XIII. ‘are tedious and unsuited to 
persons of the status of a domestic 


‘servant's wife. 


| + Letter (above cited) from the 
Officiating Secretary to Chief Com- 
missioner, Central Provinces, to 


‘Secretary to Government of India, < 


Home Department, 


Fr 
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“ 


‘Indian Penal Code meets cases in which the person assaulted has 


a secret disease’ stich as enlarged spleen, and the assailant has no 
intention of causing death and no knowledge that his aet is 
likely to cause death, but yet death to his horror results, To 
impose punishment in such cases magistrates are obliged to strain 
the law. They either treat the offences as rash or accidental acts, 
as in the Csntral Provinces, or as offences of simple hyrt or 
grievous hurt, according to the nature of the original violence, 
{as in the North Western and other Indian, Provinces. Here, 
manifestly, there is some flaw in our legisldtion. Such offen- 
ces. are not at all of the nature of rash or accidental acts, 

And although the operation of killing a man is generally begun 
by causing him hurt or grievous hurt, yet it seems to us an unne- 
cessary delicacy not to call the act by its proper name—homicice. 
The reason of our delicacy on this subject, however, is not diffi- 


_ cult to explain. As Englishmen reared in a clime more favour- 


able to man’s physique, where the vital spark does not so readily 
quit its mortal frame asin India, we are unwilling to apply the 
word homicide, which has now acquired a pronounced meaning in 
our language, to cases of death resulting from slight force applied 
by way of chastisement. Butif the etymology of the word’ be 
considered, it is dificult to understand how its application even 
in such cases is inappropriate. It appears to us, the death of a 
servant resulting from’ even moderate chastisement is a homicide 
which can hardly be called innocent or altogether accidental, but 
which, nevertheless, may be a homicide of the least culpable 


- character. Sach homicides, however, are either not contemplated 


or purposely ignored in the section of the Penal Code which lays 
down the punishment for culpable homicide. 

The silence then of the law on the subject of punishment: for' 
this particular class of offences allows courts to set their own value 
on the heinousnéss of such offences. Ifa man is put to sea with no 
‘compass or chart to guide him, he can hardly he blamed for not 
gaining the harbour of destination. Ifit be necessary to treat 


as culpable bomicide the case of a servant, who, suffering from 


some secret disease, dies while undergoing moderate chastisement 
at the hands cf his master, it appears to us that the addition of 
such a clause as the following to the section we have cited laying 
down the punishment for culpable homicide would meet the difficul- 
ty :—“ Ör with imprisonment of either description, which may 
extend to one year, or with fine, or with both, if the act, being of 
the nature of a simple assault, is done without the knowledge that: 
it is likely to cause death, and without any intention to cause 
death, or such bodily injury as is likely to cause death.” The 
difficulty in the way of‘adding this clause to the section of the 
Penal Code, however, is the principle on which the segtions of 
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the code relating to offences affecting human life were drawn 
up, namely, that a man should be only responsible for the natural 
or necessary consequences of his own act. In the case of mildly 
chastising a servant for misbehaviour, his death is neither natural 
nor necessary according to English ideas, Even if the addition 
that we propose were made'to the code, courts would still he 
called, upon to use their common, sense, and they would need 
protection from the incompetence or the crotchets.of superior 
appellate -tribunalg These should, by the way, among other 
lessons which we’ shall point out to be administered to them, 
receive a memorable warning ; that cases of witeh-murder, matri- ‘ 
cide, and torture to death by the police, are not simply rash or | 
accidental acts, | 

The second plea that might be urged for mild punishment in 
the case of fatal assaults on servants by their masters, is the 
absence of a law between master and servant. The native press 
—and indeed a portion of the European press in return—~ 
treated the Fuller case as an opportunity for the expression of race - 
antipathies. With great respect for the gentlemen who treated the © 
question in this manner, we think they were in error. It was not 
a question between black man and white man, between Indian 
and European. It was a question between Indian master and 
Indian servant; As we have heard Europeans, so we have heard — 
native masters complain of their servants ; and cases of death of 
servants and dependents at the hands of ‘native masters have come 
to our notice, and are not uncommon. 

It cannot be denied that, as masters, Europeans are often 
unreasonable. They in many cases require their servants to be in . 
continual attendance, and do not allow them sufficient time-for_ 
sleep or meals. A servant is perhaps called in the middle of the 
night. Ata time, next day, when he is ordinarily on duty, he is 
found asleep and falls under his master’s displeasure. A. servant ` 
may be ill, and his master pays no heed to the circumstance, but - 
exacts service all the same. Masters often give orders which for 
various reasons cannot be promptly obeyed. A European master 
can very frequently not express himself intelligibly in any Indian ` 
language, and he is, we fear, often unreasonable enough to punish 
his servant for misunderstanding him. Then the climate is hot 
and apt to spoil the teniper of European masters ; and this condi- 
tion of things is-not improved by the strain on the nervous sys- 
tem produced by the severe mental toil which they generally have 
to undergo, 

But in any case, Europeans, still possessing at least a recollec- 
tion of the physical’ activity of man in their native country, are 
intolerant of the laziness and apathy of Indian servants. The 
European- master is accustomed to trust for success in this world, 
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at any fate, to bhis own energy and perseverance, ` THe native 
servant thinks tbat, if destiny has so ordained'it, his happiness in 
this world and the next are fully secured without any exertion on 
his part. To the European master time is precious, A native 
servant annihilates time with the skill of a Kantian philosopher ; 
and, if eyer he applies his mind to reasoning, regards all exis- 
tence as an unexplained and unexplainable illusion. A European 
partakes of the energy and vigour of the animals of his climate. A 
native is lazy like the oxen which obstruct the traveller's path 
through the fields, like the sheep which will barely move out-of 
the way of his carriage-wheels, like the canine quadrupeds which 
are too lazy to bark on his approach to their village. l 
But though the European master is often unreasonable in not 

- making allowance for the peculiarities of the Indian servant, the 
latter too has his own failings. In the first place, he could 

¿rarely be truthful, even though he would. He can extemporise 
falsehoods with the easy fluency of the most accomplished political 

` hireling. In his master’s house he will break all things breakable, 
. and then tell him, with the most grave and convincing demeanour, 
that the articles terminated then existence by self-destruction. 

When his services are necessary at home, he is away in the bazar, 

selling articles pilferred from his master’s house, or carous- 

ing and spending his ill-gotten gains on improper objects. 

He has reduced thieving and peculation to a well defined 

- system. While his master is asleep, he steals his keys and pur- 
loins, not indeed the whole of his rupees, for that would lead to a 

formal enquiry and possibly a conviction before a magistrate, but 

such a small proportion of them as will make his master suspect 

that the fault is his own in having erred in counting the money 

deposited, or in having forgotten some small expenditure which he 

© has made from it. . The native servant receives an order to do any 
particular act ; but that he considers no reason at all for-doing it. 

He is warned against a particular course of action ; but that again 

is no reason at all for heeding the warning. If his master 1s at 

any time ill, he selects the occasion asa time of release from 

labour, and carefully remains out of ear-shot. Servants in Euro- 

_ pean countries occasionally indulge in strong drink. This-is not 
generally a fault of the Indian servant, but he has a more incon- 

venient one. He frequently uses some drug which stupefies 

his intellect and renders him unable to heed orders or perform 

intelligent service. Trained from youth to despise the female. 

sex, he is impertinent or disobedient to his master’s wife. 

~ When a native of position comes to visit his master, the 
servant stands behind the door to hear what is said, 
and will afterwards, retail to the stranger his master’s 
every foible, peculiarity, and eccentricity. If remonstrated with 
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for petty faults, the servant is insolent, and causes bis master pin- 
point or intangible- worries by his rude and provoking demeanour, 
If warmly reproved, he asks for his discharge, and, if his master 
does not grant it, absconds at the very moment when the loss 
of his services will be most keenly felt. And to all this is added - 
the fact, that his master is a Firingi, unclean as the ‘Pariahs 
of an Indian village, and communicating a blight to a Hindu or 
Musalman’s* viands by his shadow falling over them either in 
sunlight or moonlight. 

With these failings and unreasonablenesses. on both sides, 
it is not surprising that differences should arise between masters 
and servants. The master looks on his servant in the light 
of an unreasoning child, and when provoked beyond endurance 
chastises him accordingly. Though members of the ruling power 
are willing enough to admit, in a general way, that the. native 
is still in a state of tutelage, this is not admitted in the particular , 
instance when a servant drags his master before a magistrate for 
assault. The Penal Code does not contain one law for the servant 
and one Jaw for the master—one law for the black man and one for 
the white man. It gives equal rights to all, to the Briton and the 
Indian, to the school-master and the pupil, The result is that, on 
the whole, we believe the European master in India receives more 
annoyance from his servants than his servants receive from him, 
and that it is the poor European, particularly ifa non-official, who 
often stands most in need of protection and commiseration. 

Although, as we have stated, native masters often complain 
of their servants, they never receive a tithe of the annoyance 
from them that Huropeans'do. In the native community servants 
and masters are bound by the ties of nationality, language, 
prejudice, religion, and customs. The native master feeds his 
servant, gives him his cast-off clothes, confers on him presents 
at stated anniversaries, and treats him more as an equal than a” 
European mastèr, for obvious reasons, can possibly do. - The 
result is that more satisfactory relations subsist between a native 
master and his servant. If the servant is chastised by the master, 
he is not prone to complain before a court .of Justice; and if a 
servant's swollen and diseased spleen is broken by. the 
assault, the privacy that reigns in natives’ houses and the 
facility with which a rich native can escape, even if his offence 
be known to the police, generally hinder the scandal of unpleasant 
and inconvenient legal investigations. : 

It has often been suggested that there should be a law to 
regulate the rélations between master and servant in India, 
While we write, a draft Act. of the Legislative Council .on the 


* In India the Musalmans have generally adopted the prejudice of the 
À Hindus in this respect, 
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‘subject bas been printed in the Gazette of India with a. view to 
its receiving bri Criticism -before it obtains the force of law. 
The matter is hedged around with great difficulties. Our legis- 
lature cannot take a retrograde step, and declare that a master 
and -his servant are unequal before the law, and that a 
master may beat his servant -at his own caprice with 
impunity. This would be ‘to reduce the native servant to the 
: cofdition of a slave, and to encourage violence on the part of the . 
lowest and most thoughtless class of European residents in the 
East. In the draft Act, there are enumerated certain offences 
of servants for which they may be discharged with the loss of 
salary. This no doubt will be a punishment to the servants, but 
` will 'it relieve the master who, if he get a servant at all, is 
pretty certain to get as bad an one as the man he has dis- 
charged. The servant summarily discharged will sit in the 
bazar,.and hinder his own class from going to serve his late 
master ; and how will this be remedied? Who will perform the 
master’s service till he gets a substitute? Though the proposed 
Act contains many admirable provisions whieh will no doubt tend 
to the security of servants as well as masters, still we fear that, 
even when legislation has exhausted all, its. efforts on the sub- 
ject, masters and servants must make the best of their positions 
until the Indian relinquishes his prejudices, becomes more 
intelligent and active, and has a higher sense of duty and honesty. 
Meantime, in the case of assaults on native servants by European 
masters, we must trust to our magistrates to determine in each 
case that is reported to them, the extent of the provocation, the - 
exact nature of the master’s retaliation or chastisement, and the 
‘penalty, if any, to be inflicted therefor. And we hope that, in 
the discharge of this duty, magistrates will on the one hand | 
show themselves mindful of human life and suffering, and on 
the other hand disregard the suggestions of all spurious philan- 


` thropy. 


The Government censure which elicited the ire of the judges 
of the High Court at Allahabad was the following :—A fter referring 
- to the opinion of the judges that the fine of thirty rupees for 
Mr, Fuller’s offence, though perhaps lighter than the Judges 
of the High Court would have been disposed to inflict, was not 
specially open to objection, the letter of censure went on to say— 
“She Governor General in Council cannot but regret that the 
“High Court should have considered that its duties and 
“responsibilities in this matter were adequately fulfilled by the* 
“ expression of such an opinion.” This very mild and very proper 
censure lead to some tall talk on the part of the judges They 
point out that the “Statute 24 and 25 Victoria, Chapter 104, 
‘declares the Judges of the High Courts shall hold office, during 
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-“ Her Majesty’s pleasure, and confers on the Governor General in 
“Council or Governors in Council, as the case May be, no other 
“ powers in respect of the appointment or removal of judges than 
“the power to receive their resignation, and to make temporary 
“appointments to vacancies in the court until Her Majesty's 
“ pleasure be known.” The- judges further maintain that their 
court ig not subject to the executive power of the Governor Gene- 
ral, further than that the court shall comply with such require- 
ments as may be made for records, returns, and statements. The 
judges ‘assert, in fact, that their powers being derived from Her 
Imperial Majesty, they are only responsible to her for the proper 
discharge of the functions committed to them. 

With great respect for the High Court of Allahabad, we think 
this is all nonsense. The control of Her Majesty in person is a 
well-known legal fiction ; the Governor Generalin India as Vice- 
roy occupies the place of her Majesty ; and the appointments to 
judgeshipsare reall y made by him, and not by Her Majesty in person. 
The Chief Justice, however, not satisfied with the manifesto of the 
judges in their collective capacity, put forth a high-falutin defiance | 
of his own. “I grow fullof anger, Sir Lucius,—I fire apace, odds 
“hilts and blades!” The Chief Justice declared that the language 
of the Government of India invaded the Court’s independent 
authority which was protected and enforced on the same consti- 
tutional principles as those recognized in the case of English 
Courts, the only difference being that, instead of proceeding by 
appeal and error in Parliament, the appeal from the Supreme Court 
was to be to the Queen in Council; that the Government had 
consequently assumed a false and untenable position towards the 
High Court; that the High Court was not bound to answer 
official enquiries addressed to it by the Government, and that even 
a Magistrate of Mr. Leed’s position was not in any way answer- 
able to any Government authority for his judicial conduct. The 
Chief Justice further pronounces ew cathedrd, that “there are no 
“persons or anthorities in India possessed of qualifications 
“which could fit them to supervise, or in any way control Her — 
“ Majesty's Courts, for, I say it with all respect, His Excellency 
“and His Council, with one exception, are not legally and 
“technically learned persons, They have not within themselves 
“asa body, necessarily and. intrinsically, any official, forensic, 
“or judicial training, or experience in matters of law ; and they 
“could not, however justly disposed (and they could not be other- 
“wise than justly disposed) satisfactorily perform the duties of 
“Directors or Superintendents of the Courts.” After this we 
think the Government of India must have regretted its quarrel 
with this redoubtable functionary who, like the Fencing Master 
in Moljére’s inimitable comedy, entend la tierce et la quarte, et 
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qui saitetuer un homme par raison démonstrative. . ; 
But, seriously*e wonder that the Chief Justice did not re- 

_ ceive official chastisement for this insolent bravado, The executive 
authorities in India, who make the laws, may without any argu- 
ment on our part be presumed to know what they mean by them. 
They are generally men of common sense, and do not require a 
knowledge of the rulings of the High Court of Allahabad nor yet 
of the antiquated forms of English legal procedure’ to ‘ tell 
them whether a fine of Rs. 80 is sufficient penalty for culpable 
homicide. We believe the Members. of the Gévernment of India. 
to be for the most part intellectually superior to High Court 
Judges; and we will go further, and state, since the gaurtlet has 
been thrown down, that the really able men whom we bave ever 
known among Indian High Court Judges were but few, and that 

- their Courts are, as-was once recorded in a minute by the late 
Sir Henry Durand, a terror to the native community.” Yet the 

' position they take up, .would, as the Governor General states, 
“shut out the Government from noticing all judicial acts, however 
“corrupt, however arbitrary, however perverse, however calculated 
“to bring obloquy on the Indian administration.” The position 
claimed would also produce the extraordinary anomaly of leaving 
the power of commendation and reproof with the High Courts and 
the whole power of reward and punishment with the executive 
authorities, © 

It might be inferred from the speeches of Mr. Lowe and Sir 
Henry James in the debate in Parliament on the independence 
of the Judges of the High Courts of India, that Lord Lytton 
and the Members of his Council were some wicked monsters, 
who sought to put pressure-on the Indian Judges to keep 

-obnoxious Oriental nobles or perhaps lovely maidens in captivity 
in some remote Indian tower, and afterwards, as described in some 
Arabian tale, behead the interesting victims of their jealousy or 
caprice. By no means. The chief judicial officers of districts in 

“tbe regulation provinces or of divisions in the non-regulation pro- 
‘vinces are the real judges of India. The High Court Judges can hard- 
ly be valled judges at all in the sense in which the word is generally 
used in England. Except the few justices of appeal in the British 


——we 





* “The error of our Indian Judi- 


“ cature has notoriously been the in- - 


“fluence which the example of the 
* technicalities-of English law, prac- 
“tice, and procedure have uufortu- 
“nately been allowed to exercise. 
“ The influence vitlates the regulation 
‘system, and it has rendered the 
t Courts which it rules hateful to the 
“people. Though hateful to the 


“people of India, these Courts are 
“not, however, such a terror to them 
“ as the Supreme Courts of the Pre- 
“sidency Capitals, and any measure 
“which tends to assimilate Indian to 
“ English Courts of Justice will spread 
“dismay among the most inffuential 
“classes of the native community. 
—Sir Henry Durand on the India 
(Civil Service) Bill. 
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Islands, all English Judges have original” jurisdigtion. Yo India, 
Judges of High Courts may be said to have no original jurisdic- 
tion Whatever. It is true, they.try Europeans charged with the 
commission of certain felonies; and they-can call for civil cases 
from subordinate courts for their own decision. Practically, however, 
such cases are very few; and it may consequently be said that- High 
Court Judges have no original jurisdiction over the great mass of the 
population of India, They are simply supervisors of the works 
of original and sulprdinate appellate courts, This i is the domain 
in which the High Court Judges, who ought probably to have 
some other official designation, claim to be: absolate. We now 
proceed to consider how they have obtained this authority, and 
the manner in which they exercise it. 

We are not. aware that any jurist, or archieologist has stated 
-whence the Indian appellate system has been derived, It is cer- 
tainly not English ; nor, we think, wouldany civilized country tolerate 


such a system for a fortnight, It is possible it originated. 


somewhat in the following way:—In the early years of Anglo- 


Indian administration, magistrates were sent out young from... 


the mother-country to India, and their knowledge of any sort, 
legal or worldly, was not extensive. At the same time, they 
worked on the whole very well, though they occasionally erred 


in their legal procedure and in ‘their appreciation of the veniality ` 


or enormity of certain classes of crime. It was deemed necessary 


that appellate tribunals should be placed over them to correct 
their occasional errors. This necessity at the same time dove- 
tailed with the desire of the East India Company to give enhanced 
pay and light work to the older magistrates. In this way Appel- 


late Courts were gradually introduced. The Appellate Judges, 


too, made mistakes, particularly in their interpretation of English 
statutes and international law. Over these Appellate Courts it 


was deemed necessary to have other checks, and so Sadr Adalats . 


aud High Courts were finally constituted. it was thought neces-. 


sary to appoint at least one English Barrister to each High Court 
to keep the civilian judges on the ‘straight legal road. This- 
arrangement again was found to dovetail with the desire of. the 
Home Government to provide for useful Members of Parliament 
of the-legal profession. 

The system as at first elabofated looked the most complete thing 
that could be imagined. Appeals from the courts of a subordi- 
nate magistrate lay to the District Court, appeals from the District 
Court lay to the Sessionis Court, corresponding toa Court of Assize 
in England ; and appeals from the Judge of Assize lay to High: 
Courts. There was to. be one appeal on a point of fact and 
another: on a point of law ; and the whole thing looked perfect 
on paper. lt was hoped that nota shadow of injustice could be 
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perpetrated in Togia, and that there would be a return to the pri- 
nitive golden age, in fact toa state of public security when, to use 
the familiar language of the Bagh-o-Bahar, “no man would ask 
g another how many teeth he had in his mouth, or whither he was 
cí ; a 7 

going” | | 

The appeals presented in High Courts are decided on the 


- perusal of the records of the Original Courts. With civil &ppeals 
‘we have here nothing to say. In criminal appeals the appellant 


is either represented by a pleader, or has his &ppeal drawn up by 
a -guast-professional lawyer in the shape of a court petition-writer. 
The Crown, so far as the appeal goes, is totally unrepresented. 
Several points are so clear-to the Original Court, that they dre not 
referred to in the record ; or the Magistrate of the Original Court has 
not had time to write an exhaustive judgment, ‘The record is 
mercilessly criticized by a hireling pleader. The parties accused 


_ and the witnesses are not before the Appellate Court, and it bases its 


action altogéther on hearsay evidence of what they” said.- On 


. paper, false evidence often reads the same as true evidence. Or the 


true evidence is made to appear false, and the false true, by the wily 
‘or unscrupulous pleader who, like one Eurasian lawyer we know, 
always makes a solemn asseveration before the Appellate Court as 
to his belief in the innocence of his client. The just decisions of 
Original Courts are, by these and other means known ta the initi- 
ated, reversed in a huge proportion of the appeals presented ; and 


_ thieves and murderers are let loose on society’ to pursue their 


. careers of crime and be a terror and a source of misery to the com- 


munity. 

But even wheh criminals are not in this way let totally loose on 
appeal, there is an ever-growing tendency on-the part of the higher 
Appellate Courts to reduce the sentences of convicts. As we have 


. indicated, it is in reversing or -reducing the sentences of Original 


Courts that High Court Judges can exercise any authority. Whether 
the exercise of this authority bein every case sweet; whether the 
craving for power be overmastering; whether the natural 
spirit of opposition which some philosophers have asserted to exist 
among all men be the motive principle ; or whether personal dis- 
likes and prejudices ever enter into the calculations of High Court 


. . Judges, we do not stay here to enquire;-but certain it is that 


there is a perpetual cheese-paring of sentences in the atelters of 
High Court Judges. A murderer is sentenced to death, His 
appeal goes before a High Court, and the sentence is commuted 
to transportation . for life. It is still in the recollection of the 
public that the convict who murdered Lord Mayo at the Andaman, 
islands had previously. been a murderer whom the Sessions Judge 


- of Peshawar sentenced to be hanged. When his case went before 
the Chief Court of the Punjab, the judges modified the*seutence 
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to-transportation for life. The melancholy resu yras the ‘assasina- 
tion of one of the most able and conscientious Governors-General 
of recent times, ` l n 

By the same refining process, if a brutal rape is committed on a 
child and the offender is sentenced to seven years’ rigorous impri- 
sonment, the Appellate Court reduces the punishment to four 
years’ vigorous imprisonment. A trebly convicted cattle-lifter is 
sentenced to six years’ rigorous imprisonment: an Appellate 
Court thinks it congistent with its-clemency to reduce the sentence 
to three years’ rigorous imprisonment. A common thief is sen- 
tenced to suffer one year’s rigorous imprisonment: the Appellate 
Court satisfies its love for power by: reducing: this punishment to 
six months. A court sentences a criminal to pay a fine of Rs. 100 
for a dastardly assault : an Appellate Court repays the flattery, 
the mild demeanour, and the suppliant attitude of the offender, 
by reducing the fine to Rs. 20. In all these cases the Original 
Courts are apt to receive violent censure for their wit of judg- 
ment in imposing such severe penalties. 2 

It is refining and cheése-paring of this description which must 
have led to the mild. sentence of Mr. Leeds, and which leads: 


to the totally and ludicrously inadequate sentences which most- 


Indian magistrates and judges arein the habit of passing.. We 
remember, on onr first arrival in India, having been struck 


with. this extraordinary forensic - peculiarity, Men of whose 
guilt British juries would entertain no doubts at all, received the 


benefit of what ‘magistrates responsible to High Court called 
doubts, and were acquitted. If haply the evidence was so 


clear that magistrates could not avoid convicting, they took care 


that criminals who would receive, say, five years’ penal servitude 
in England, only received about one-fifth of that penalty. This is 
the result of the Indian appellate system with two appeals from 


the orders of a magistrate even of the first-class, and a birch © 


kept continually suspended over him tobe: applied to his back 
by judges jealous of authority in the event of his meting out 
adequate punishment to the criminals who come before him. 

We have of late years noticed that in India there is a vety 
great tendency on the part of some of the very highest officials to 
work for themselves rather than for the people of the country. 
Judges of High Courts are no exception to this rule. Especially 
are they prone to hastily dispose of criminal appeals. If the 


-magistrate’s or judge’s order is to be reversed, who cares for what - 


the magistrate orjudge says, even if he happens to say anything at 
all, which is very doubtful? The culprit will not tell the world 
that the High Court has released him unjustly, and to the demora- 
lization of him and his. fellows, And the man whom he has 
wrongeds cries that the ways of God .are wonderful, and the justice 


` 
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of the Ftringis. mysterious; and he continues to bear his*ills with 
the same submission to unalterable destiny that he bears a foreign 


' political domination. Whenever the work of High Courts 


.1s to appear before the public, and whenever they enter 


on a correspondence with the Government, they put forth their 
strength, and work with the utmost care; but in most ordinary 
appeals in which they kave interfered with the orders of original 
courts, we have found their judgments of a description which’ 


_ would bear no searching criticism. Even. their gdecisions reported 

in Jaw journals often disclose to the trained eye readings between 
> the lines, which conclusively prove that the. original records were 
_ never understood by the Appellate Courts. All the evidence on 


which the conclusions of High Courts are based is of course 


' generally suppressed in the reported cases. Just.as on the occasion 


of the death of a friend, we know perhaps the disease of which 


-he died, but the mistakés of his medical-advisers are all concealed 


beneath the whited sepulchre- and the greensward above the 
mouldering corpse. 
Having expressed ourselves with, we hope, unmistakable 
clearness, as we have felt it our duty to do, on the general result of 
appeals to High Court Judges, it will be perhaps satisfactory 
to the non-professional public if we descend from general to parti- 
cular statements. We will, therefore, take up a judgment of what 


we shall calla Mofussil or up-country High Courts, Many such 


judgments are accessible to us—and indeed we are making a 
collection of them for, historical purposes—but our space is limited, 


‘and we can at present only offer a specimen—a flower gathered 


by the wayside. 
Well we remember once’on a morning ride in a certain 
“up-country ” district, having met a dead body mangled with 


- thrusts and wounds, borne slowly along to the police-office. It 
- was the corpse of one of the foremost natives of the district, a 


man whom we knew and respected for his honesty and intelli- 


, gence, his marvellous energy and business capacity, and his. 
unflinching loyalty to the British cause during the dark period 


of the Indian rebellion of 1857. The body was accompani- 
ed by the younger wife and the two sons of the deeased, who 
startled with their cries the echoes of the silent wilderness through 
which they passed. Circumstances o¢curred which led us to close- 


` ly follow the trial. The'abettor of the foul midnight murder was 


well-known in the district. He, too, like the deceased, was a man 


- of wealth and position which entitled him to the considera- 
tion of the district officers. His tribe had, he conceived, 


suffered injury from the loyal conduct of the deceased to the 


state during 1857; there were other more recent causes 


of irritation or enmity, not the least being the high *estima- 
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tion in which the deceased was ‘held .by the, district officers. 
The rival vowed revenge, and his already “ible brow dark- - 
ened-with passion into a deeper ebon shade, =“ | 
The deceased was a devoted. admirer of the fair sex, and. 
the weakness to which this passion extended was employed . 
for his ruin. An attractive female ‘was selected to facilitate 
his murder. She was introduced: into his zananah as his paramour, 
and under the veil of darkness and amid the love-charms of night, 
she guided the rgurderers -to -the bedside of their victim. A 
man young, and stalwart, and of" high promise, was at once-reduc- 
ed to a shapeless mass of: bones aud lacerated flesh. 
‘The principal assassin confessed to the police, At the 
investigation before the committing magistrate he charged the. 
abettor with the crime. The latter, deeming that every hope. 
for him had fled, fell off his chair in open court in a swoon of terror. 
The magistrate committed the abettor and murderer to the. 
Session, The abettor and one of, the murderers were-acquitted, 
but two other murderers ordered to be hanged. -It was felt 
in the district that the Sessions Judge ought not to have 
acquitted any of the men committed’ to his court in the case. 
Let us see, however, what was done by the principal Court of the 
province whose confirmation was necessary for the sentence of death, 
One of the convicted murderers bore on his hands wounds inflicted 
by the deceased in his struggle for life—wounds fresh the day after 
the murder, and which could not be explained in a manner consistent 
with the prisoners innocence. An upper garment and other 
articles of dress stained with blood ‘were: found bundled in a cloth 
of bis near his well ; and some-more of. the clothes .he wore at the 
time of the murder were found recently washed. His tracks were 
discovered on the housetop where the deceased slept on the night 
of the murder. And, asthe committing magistrate stated, the 
various statements voluntarily made'by the prisoner almost amount- 
ed to a confession of guilt, | l . 
The tracks of the second convicted. murderer were also found 
at the scene of the murder, An axe. was discovered in his 
house, a blow of which, according to the medical evidence, in 
all probability inflicted one of the wounds on the corpse. The. 
axe when discovered by the police had a new handle made by 
the prisoner himself though wot a carpenter by trade. A broken 
handle, which exactly fitted the iron of the axe, was found on the, 
_roof of the house where the murder had been committed; and the 
prisoner was unable to account for this awkward fact in evidence. 
dt was further proved, that there: had been an old enmity for 
sundry reasons between this prisoner and the deceased ; and finally 
there was evidence to prove that he had been seen on the night 
of the murder near the house on-which the deceased slept. 
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In short, so aggclusive was the evidence against these two 
murderers in particular, that the barrister who defended them 
before the Sessions Judge, confessed to his friends that he’ had 
not the slightest hopeof being able to get them off on 
appeal. When the- appeal was taken before the principal 
Court of the province, the usual doubts arose in the minds of 
weak-and irresolute judges ; they descended to personal remafks on 
the Sessions Judge; they criticized his English, and stated he 
was unable to produce a satisfactory or gramihatical judgment ; 

‘they even laid the grave charge. at. his door that hé himself did not 

. believe the evidence on which he had ordered the prisoners to be 
hanged ; they appeared even to doubt whether the deceased had 
ever been killed; and they acquitted all his murderers with some 
strong language to the Sessions Judge for -his conduct of the 
case. 

- This judgment of the exalted tribunal which acquitted the 
murderers is the despair of the virtuous and the encouragement of 
the wicked in a large tract of country with which we are well 
‘acquainted. All the perfume of Araby could not wash from that 
court the stain of the injustice which it perpetrated in acquitting 
those dastardly and inhuman murderers. The people whose litera- 
ture formulated the now famous dictum, “Judez damnatur cum 
nocens absolvitur,” would have called judges to severe account for. 
such conduct ; and an ancient Greek populace would have promptly 
ostracized them. The murderers would have been stoned amid 
vivid, poetical portraitures of Erinnyes dogging the steps of crimi- 

' nals, and sure, if slow, vengeance from heaven awaiting deeds, of 
blood ! 

Pepa Pépovrt , cutiver Oo kaivwr. 
pipver è wiuvorto s dy ypovw Acds- 
måler rov épEavta, Odeuiov yap. 
Tis dy yovv apdiov éxfaro ĉopwv, 
kexomytas yévos meds TU * 

But no one in India for a moment supposes that Appellate 
Judges run any risk in the perpetration of the wildest injustice ; 
and nobody for a momént believes that criminals of any sort are 
sure to meet punishment, that the houses of murderers are to be 
even temporarily the sojourn of the brood of curses, or that-their 
race ig any way wedded to calamity.* The principal murderer, in 
the-case we have cited has since been twice in jail on clearly-proved 
charges of theft or wrongful possession of stolen property ; and in 
both instances he has been released on appeal, once by the same 
high tribunal that violently dragged him from the noose of the 

fitting halter. He is again in jail on a charge of stealing a large 
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quantity of jewels from the orphan child of theayan he murdered: 
There is very little doubt that his old . patron, the abettor of the 
murder, has again instigated him to this deed, will again hire a 
pleader to defend him, and again have him released to pursue his 
career of crime. The magistrate of the district apprehends that 
the man will at last murder the sons of his former victim, and thus 
cut off the entire family root and branch ! 
It has been remarked that under our appellate system no native 
-criminal who does*not confess his guilt is ever tried at all. He 
is, it is true, brought before a magistrate, and the form of atrial 
is gone through ; but a conviction is not binding on the accused, 
unless he acquiesces in it. If he does not, he appeals to a higher ‘ 
court; and the higher court, although it objects in a general way 
to hearsay evidence and would be horrified ifit heard a subordi- 
~nate court paid attention to it, not only itself decides the appeal 
on hearsay evidence, (that is, on a record which gives no adequate 
idea of the case, of the demeanour of the parties, of the hesita- 
tion or glibness with which they gave their evidence, of the glances 
exchanged by the witnesses with the prosecutor or the accused, 
and a thousand and one other points known to the court of first 
instance}——but on evidence which is infinitely worse than hearsay 
evidence, namely, the irresponsible and unsworn statements -of 
a pleader whose fee in case of il! success is perhaps 1d or at least 
of a severely circumscribed amount. ' - 
„Indeed, we do not see why, in the present state of the law of 
appeal, any native who has not confessed before the original court, 
should be punished at all. Such is the general looseness of the 
oriental intellect, that native witnesses, even when the justice of 
their case is unimpeachable, cannot tell the whole unadulterated 
truth, but with foolish perverseness have recourse to the invention 
of impossible details. A skilful pleader has only to show contra- 
dictions in the evidence, and most appellate courts, if sufficiently 
importuned, will give prisoners the benefit of what the presiding 
judges are pleased to call doubts. The same effect might be- 
produced by summoning witnesses to prove enmity, dislike, 
previous good character, &. We are now speaking of cases where 
all the formalities prescribed in Act X of 1872 have'been attended 
to by the original court. Any neglect of these, such as omitting - 
to get an ignorant and unléttered criminal to sign his name to 
his deposition, is a priceless advantage to an accused person on 
appeal. | 
It is native officials. who are as yet best acquainted with the 
numerous portals by which criminals can legally escape from jail ; 
and the knowledge thus possessed is no doubt tending to their 
demoralization. True charges against court writers and the lower’ 
judicial*agency are rarely upheld in appeal; and to bring home 
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an offence to apmember of the police-force is at present next to 
impossible. Itis little wonder. that we hear of peculation and 
bribery on all sides, and that we read in up-country papérs of. 
such outrages as the murder of a Punjab Deputy Commissioner 
A the sight of a police-sentry by an ex-member of the police- 
orce, 

Since the appellate system, whose restilts we thus deprecate, was 
first instituted, everything has been changed. The subordinate 
native magistrates are already in most of the Indian provinces well- 
trained and intelligent; their independence has increased ; and the 
character of their judicial work has perceptibly improved-; the 
necessity of appeal from their decisions has greatly diminished. 
But it is not alone the native magistrates who are improved, A 
civil servant now comes out to India older than before, and with 
a more complete legal and scholastic training. A good despotism 

” is generally admitted to be the best form of Government ; and if ever 
men were fitted to be good despots, it is the India civil servants 
under the present system of appointment. In recent times, at any 
rate, they have been middle-aged men, when. put in charge of dis- 
tricts. They might be presumed at that period of life to know 
something about their duties, and the customs and manners of the 
people of india. To say that such men generally possess as much 
ability asthe present judges of Indian High Courts would be to 
damn them with: faint praise. But whatever their qualifications 

-may be, they are hampered in the ‘discharge of their duties 
at every point. Their judicial decisions, particularly in criminal 
cases in which there is no oneto take the part of the Crown, are, 
as we have explained, persistently reversed or modified. The result 
is that the people are becoming demoralized and losing their 
respect for law and order; the material and social growth of the 
country is retarded, jealousies and endless suspicions arise in native 
society ; and officers of thé highest worth are loosing heart for the 
earnest and conscientious discharge of their duties. — i 

In writing thus we do not think we are advancing anything 
original. Our remarks are but echoes of the warnings which have 
been made at different periods during perhaps the last fifty years 
of Anglo-Indian administration. General Cunningham wrote in 
1849, or eight years befre the great Sepoy War—‘ The police of 
India is notoriously corrupt and oppressive; and even the useful, 
establishments for tracing Thugs and Dakoits, or banded assassins 
and confederate robbers, may before long become’ as great an. 
evilin one way as the gangs of criminals they are breaking up 
are in another. The British rule is most defective in the preven- 
~ tion and deteetion of crime; and, while supremely powerful 
in military means, the governments comparatively valueless as 
the guardian of the private property of its citizeus. ‘Tbus* a feel- 
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Ing of insecurity arises, which gives birth to a want: of c&nfidence, 
and finally leads to an active desire fora change of masters.* What 
General Couningham thus prophetically wrote, has been repeated 
in different forms up to date both in the public press and, to 
some extent, in official district reports on criminal administration. 

An idea prevails among a large portion of English officials in 
India that native society“is an Augean stable, all but impossible to 
purify. We do not think so at all. “Corruption existed under native 
rule because nativeofficials were themselves corrupt or supine. The 
same, if not greater, corruption. exists under British rule, mainly 
because British officials reverse one another’s orders. We do not 
think it can reasonably be said, that there is anything therently 
bad in Asiatic any more than there isin European nature, or any 
cause why the Asiatic should not become as virtuous as the Euro- 
pean, Inferior religious systems no doubt influence the morals 
of a people; but the extent of this influence has been frequently. 
exaggerated, Wherever there is a good -Government, the ten- 
dency of the people is to rise superior to all religious systems. 
The gods of ancient Greece and Rome are not represented -more 
moral than the gods. of.the Hindus; yet: the ancient Greeks 
and Romans attained a higher state of public and private virtue, 
than has ever been attained by the inhabitants of India, if we 
except the condition of society at the time of Alexander's expedi- 
tion, as described by thé Greek historians} The modern Greeks 
and Romans, under what we must believe to be better forms of 
religion, have sunk to a lower state of morality than their ancestors 
of a pagan age; and this appears to be due to imperfect and 
corrupt civil governments, The Anglo-Indian administration is 
notoriously the reverse of corrupt ; but it is more fertile in expedi- 
ents to save the wicked from the consequences of their crimes, than 
perhaps any other administration with which we are acquainted. 

In the first place, owing to a generally corrupt police, a vast 
proportion of offences committed is never reported. at all. In 
the second place, of the offences reported, magistrates, particularly. 
native magistrates, with the terrors of sharp-tongued appellate 
judges over them, ‘acquit criminals in a far larger proportion of 
cases than is ever known in Europe. And in the third place, of 
we convicted criminals a very consid: rable percentage escape on 

appeal. Thus there is a gradual process of sifting and refining 
until at last it is, for the most part, only criminals who confess 
their crimes, or against whom there is overwhelming direct evi- 
dence who suffer punishment, —and even then, as we have above 
shown, the punishment is in many cases totally inadequate to the 


Eai History of the Sikhs,” page 338. Indian virtue at that period in Strabo. 
+ See'% remarkable testimony to B. XV. C. I., Section 68. 
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offences? There ig a Hindustani proverb which we have often 
heard, embodying the popular feelings on the subject. It is need- 
less to state that it. was made since the introduction of Britisl rule. 


ZS god gan Jys daigo gm 


diaaa O35 gw 
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He who telk the truth, will go to jail, and he who tells tntruth 
will eat laddu, a sweetmeat almost equal to amrit or ambrosia 
in the estimation of the natives of Upper India. 

We are sorry to have to say that we believe the present appel- 
late system is demoralizing to the native magistrates, to the 

- criminals, and even to the most virtuous classes of the community. 
'In numerons judicial cases the evidence that comes before ma- 
gistrates is undoubtedly weak. There seems a dread on the part 
of the best classes of the people to give full or true evidence 
eagainst criminals, Often where a man has a perfectly genuine 
charge to make, he tortures it into something altogether dif- 
ferent, to which he believes an English judge will more readily 
listen. We do not think this is due to the inherent badness 
of Asiatics, The fact is they have no confidence in our law courts, 
They know very well that criminals in a great majority of 
instances escape in appeal, and they fear retaliation from the ecri- 
minals when they regain their liberty. This will cause native 
- society to remain hopelessly corrupt until there are restraints put 
on the appellate system, until :more care is taken to appoint good 

_ judges, and, even thes, until the wings of all judges are clipped, 
. and a proper restraint put on their power of interfering with the 


judgments of subordinate courts. 


We have seen that the Judges of the Indian High Courts pro- 
claim themselves on a par with English judges, except indeed that 
they apparently think themselves much superior and more inde-. 
pendent persons, inasmuch as they are only subject to Her Ma- 
jesty’s criticism, while the English judges, poor erring aud depen- 
dent mortals! are subject to the criticism of Parliament com- 

. posed, it may be, of such persons as Dr. Kinealy, Mr. Whalley, and 
Mr. Biggar. It would be beneath the dignity of an Indian High 
Court to be subject to the criticism not only of such men as these, 
but also of men of the humble position of the Governor Géneral 
of India and his Councillors.* But in sober earnest it is time that 


this presumption should be curbed. 


* In reality, of course, making 
judges subject only to Parliament 
coufers on them a far more secure 
status than making them subject to 
the Crown. Authority over English 
judges was transferred from the 


Crown to Parliament by the Act of 
Settlement, aud English judges have 
since held office “during good behavi- 
our,” which is deemed to be a more 
estable tenureof office than during 
Royal pleasure. : 
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At the outset there can be no comparison, at alleinstituted 
between English and Indian judges. We have often witnessed 
trials in the law-courts of England, and have frequently marvelled 
at the manner in which English judges discharge their duties. 
They take their seats for the disposal of cases at ten o'clock in 
the morning, and we have often known them sit until nightfall, 
during all that time, except the briefest period for ‘refreshment, 
writing with singular rapidity ; adjusting tangled differences be- - 
tween barristers, delivering, the moment they have laid down 
their pens at the conclusion of the récord of the evidence, elo- 
quent, accurate, and exhaustive verbal precis of it; and, mean- 
time, drawing from the vast stores of their memories technical 
illustrations and principles whose correctness and appropriateness 
even hostile critics in the leisure and retirement of their cham- 

.. bers cannot unfavourably criticize. Other men, reporters, specta- 
tors, &c., of ordinary calibre, grow wearied before the long day is at 
an end, but not so the judge. . Like the valiant prizefighter who 
after the hundredth round comes up to time smiling and apparently 
fresh after the combat, the judge continues to write, speak, and 
expound knotty legal questions to the setting of the sun with 

- apparently the same jaunty vigour, the same matchless. endurance 
with which he addressed himself to his work after his nightly 
slumber and his morning meal, And the English judge can 
apparently thus go on day after day with unwearied attention, 
unblunted intellect, and unexhausted resources. © : 

This happy result for the people of England is.due to the 
unrivalled excellence. of the system by which they select their 
Judges. In England no lawyer can be appointed a judge whese 
antecedents. are’ not well-known to the public, and whose abilities 
are not something more than mediocre, The barrister elevated to 
the Bench must have distinguished himself at the Bar, orin Parlia- 
ment, or in both these great intellectual arenas. No minister cf 
the Crown dares confer a judgship on an unworthy candidate or 
merely from relationship or private interest. The result is, that in — 
all recent times we have reason to be proud of our English 
Judges. We grant them the highest respect, and accord them | 
absolute independence, because we have selected: them for their 
technical -knowledge, their rare good judgment, their untiring 
industry, aud their absolute integrity, And having so selected 
them, we lodge them in edifices with transparent walls and whis- 

‘pering galleries where every act-and word of theirs is seen and 
heard by a prying populace. 

Almost all these conditions are disregarded in the appointment 
of Indian Judges. Firmness of character, sound judgment, and 
knowledge of the people often yield to seniority or private inter- * 
est. ord Mayo used to tell a story of the manner in which 


LS 
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he appointed one of the civilian judges to the Chief Court of 
the Punjab. As member of the Bengal Civil Service had at- 
tained such seniority, that his appointment to the High Court 
of the North-Western Provinces began to be considered by the 
Local Government. About the same time a judge was required 
for the Chtef Court of the Punjab. Lord Mayo consulted the 
Chief Justice at Allahabad as to the advisability of appointing the 
gentleman to the Chief Court of the Punjab. The Chief Justice 
merely replied “I shall be very happy, my Lord, to see him get 
the Punjab appeintment.” Accordingly he gèt it. Sometime 
afterwards, Lord Mayo on hearing that his late nominee was not 
quite a success, remonstrated with the Chief Justice for recom- 
‘mending an unsuitable person. The Chief Justice is said to have 
retorted, “I never said he was fit to be judge of any court. 
“I merely meant that I did not wish him to be a Judge of 
“the High Court at Allahabad; and I feel- personally indebted 
“to you for having sent him out of this province,” 

But to our minds, far and away worse than the worst civilians 
that could be appointed, are barrister judges without experiences ` 
of the working of English law courts. In a few years most of 
the barristers in India will be men who have failed at the great 
examination for the East India Civil Service—men who, unable to 
take in knowledge, vigorously apply themselves to take in beef and 
mutton at Gray’s Inn, and who, directly they are called to the Bar 
principally for success in this strength-giving feat, take a berth 
in an India-bound vessel to live on the fat of this unhappy 
country ! 

The Indian barrister is an exotic of extraordinary growth. 
Planted at the outset in no healthy soil, nourished in no pure 
atmosphere, trained and pruned by no skilful hands, it rapidly de- 
velopes under a tropical sun into some peculiar botanical product of 
rank and shapeless luxuriance. To lay aside allegory. Directly 
the young inexperienced barrister arrives in India, the cases offered 
him are those from which practitioners of standing keep aloof, 
and can keep aloof. He is, moreover, in all but the presidency 
capitals his owu attorney. He is thrown among the most unpriu- 
cipled of the native population, and soon learns to pettifog or 
perhaps tout for cases. He thus frequently loses amid a corrupt 
‘atmosphere a considerable portion of the rectitude parents and 
guardians are wont to instil into the mind in tender years. To 
such a degree does this practice warp the character, that we have 
known a Government Advocate putting himself to auction to 
litigants at both sides of cases. We may state in passing that this 
very barrister in afew months after we knew him do this, was 
ae fitted by the Government for the Bench of a High 
guit, 
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The covenanted civilian in India has given proof of his fodustry 
and acquirements. His knowledge on no one subject is taken for 
granted. He has had to pass departmental examination in law, 


languages, and administration, He has lived among the people, . 


and learned their feelings and customs.- And, more than all ` 


this, he has had experience as a magistrate of original jurisdiction, 
and knows exactly how the appellate courts err in their decisions and 
their appreciation of the work of lower courts. The barrister, on 
the other hand, has passed no examination which shows his know- 
ledge of even Indian law ; he has not qualified in Indian languges 
or Indian history; he is wnacqnaiated with the difficulties of 
administration ; he has never decided an ‘original case in his life ; 
he does not know how appellate courts are led into error; he is 
unacquainted with the customs and feelings of the best classes of 
the people; and, on the strength of all this negative array of merits 
aiid accomplishments, he is made a judge and claims independence 
of the Executive. Surely India is not the country where such an 
anomaly should be tolerated ; and this is not the age when the 
miracle of the days of Balaam should be repeated: 


We should be sorry to have it understood from our remarks that’ 


we wish to speak against the great mass of the barristers of Eng- 
land, or to depreciate their useful calling. We know that in our 
own country barristers have obtained a deservedly high position. 
There, however, the condition of things is different. In England 
it is the jury system and not the Bar that is the palladium of 
public interests ; and the mass of the people have generally attain- 
ed the highest state of private virtue. With the strong-feeling 
against felonious acts they possess, let a barrister, if he have 
sufficient skill, occasionally work upon the feelings of a British 
judge and jury—not always an easy task !—and let a wretched 
criminal occasionally escape justice. He may repent’ of his evil 
deeds ; or he may learn wise caution from his hair-breadth escape 
and arrive at the conclusion, that acquiescence in the law may be 
more profitable in the end. In any. case, however, in England the 


man who is publicly believed to have committed a felonious act,. 


r 


will not find his future life a pleasant one, ẹven though he be declar- ` 


ed innocent by a jury. And an educated press and intelligent 
public opinion may be trusted to vindicate the true interests of 
the British. people. ° 

In India everything is different; no jury for the trial of 
natives—no intelligent native press,“—-no enlightened public opi- 
nion, no high standard of private virtue,—and in the face of all 
this the pleader is allowed to- ply the Appellate Court with his 





* A few able exponents of native be deemed exceptions. 
Opinion published in Calcutta can hardly ; 
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eloquent or ingenious assiduities ; and the criminal is released on 
the perusal of a record plus-the assertions of his advocate. We 
repeat that the presence of pleaders for criminal trials in India 
will not be an unmixed blessing until there are prosecutors for 
the Crown to oppose them, and until public opinion becomes 
more enlightened. At present nearly all the forces are in favour 
of the acquittal of criminals; and although a criminal’se friends 
are always very glad at his escape, no matter what his offence 
may have been, there is at the same time a strong general feeling 
of public dissatisfaction with the existing state of things under 
which a disproportionate number of malefactors is turned loose 
on the community. When our able Lieutenant-Governor, the 
Honorable Mr. Eden, recently censured the tone of the native 
press towards the members of the ruling power, and complained 
that: the merits of even the most hard-working officials were never, 
acknowledged by native writers, he possibly forgot that there 
might be hard working in the wrong direction. We are quite 


‘sure that the judicial system, however well meant, is the weakest 


point ‘in our Indian Administration. 

If the natives of India could be taught our language ; rf trial by 
jury could be introduced; if the manners and customs of India 
were the same as those of England;—then might the services of 
English barristers be freely utilized ; but until India is more assimi- 
lated to England, we must continue to maintain that the barrister 


_ judge and his Cockney court are totally out of place except perhaps 


at the capital of a presidency. A former barrister judge of the Chief 
Court of the Punjab in an admirable memorandum on the judicial 
system of the: Punjab said, that for judges the encouragement of the 
knowledge of the native languages should be the first object. “ Li 
«draw the inference also,” he continued, “that the Government 
“should not be bound to appoint a barrister judge, now that the 
“ period of transition is past. Two other reasons point to the same 
“conclusion. There is nothing so much wanted in order to pro- 
“mote the” formation of a good judicial branch of the service, 
“as prizes or inducements to the junior members of it. No 
“lawyer, however profound, could have been more useful to the 


-« Punjab than its old Judicial Commissioners; and to reproduce 


“that stamp of men should be the great object in fomning the 
“judicial agency. Consulted as “I have been, I am bound to 
«point this out; and it is much mixed up with the preference 
“so often shown for the executive branch by the more promising, 
“young officers. Any legitimate preferment should be open to the 
district judge ; and it is not the highest reward to say that he 
“may rise to be judge junior to a barrister, whom accident may 
“have placed at the head of the Chief Court. The other reason 
“is the necessity of using all the means available for securing 
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“to the Chief Court officers versed in the criminal admifstration 
“of this province. I cannot exaggerate the importance of this. 
“ Without, at least, two judges in the Chief Court who have been 
“ vood and firm district magistrates in their day, there would be 
“ cause for ceaseless anxiety. A return of the serious criminal cases, _ 
“and a practical view of the Punjab, would establish this opinion 
“beyond a doubt; and if must be admitted that no where else, 
“and certainly notin the advocate, however accomplished, or the 
“author, however profound, will the necessary qualities so surely 
“be found as in the ranks of district officers trained for years 
“under the eye of the authorities, and disciplined in this country.” 
‘Apropos of this passage, we regret to see that in the 
Punjab Courts Act passed during the iast year, a paragraph 
provides that one of the judges of the Chief Court shall 
always be a barrister. The qualification for this high and respon- 
sible post is that he-shall have only five years’ Indian experience, 
that is, that a young man who failed for the India civil service 
and came out to India as a barrister at the age of twenty-one or 
twenty-two, should in five years afterwards have it in his power to 
reverse the decisions of able men who are double his age, and 
who have spent the best part of their lives performing judicial 
duties among the natives of India, = 

One great obstacle to members of the civil service obtaining ` 
high legal appointments is this, From the beginning, they are 
simply parts of a gigantic administrative machine, and. their 
individuality is repressed. They must implicitly. obey orders, 
often conceal their real sentiments, and curb their zeal. They are 
obliged to spend too large a period of their service performing 
the most obscure judicial and administrative duties. They have 
generally scant leisure for public writing, They are not allowed, 
like the barrister-adventurer who owes no subordination to the 
Government, to spout and blow their own trumpets, Then the 
laws of the Legislative Council are still, in too many respects, so 
incomplete, that civilian magistrates and judges must frequently 
strain them in order to do justice and preserve order in their 
districts. Such of the civilians as have force of character and 
‘intelligence to act thus, are dubbed “bad lawyers” in barrister 
and High Court parlance ; while the officials, who dread respon- 
sibility, who, often to the inttonvenience of the people and in 
disregard of the true interests ef the Government, attend to all 
the formalities and crotchets of a still inperfect legislation, obtain 
a reputation for true judicial acumen; Barristers in independent 
practice have no Govenrment interests. They make their liveli- 
hood by studying the laws of the Legislative Council and the 
decisions of High Courts, secretly rejoice at the imperfection or- 
incompleteness of the Indian judicial sytem, and laugh at the 
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helplesstiess or ,gullibility of appellate tribunals. Such are the 
men who urge priority of claim to all high judicial appointments. 
And itis by appointing them that imperfect laws and wicious 
forms of procedure are allowed to descend, as Goethe says, like ‘an 
inveterate hereditary disease aud to trail from generation to 
generation. 
Es erben sich Gesetz’ und Reehte . 

Wie eine ew’ge Krankheit fort’; 

Sie S-hleppen von ueschlecht sich wun Geschlechte, 

Und rücken sacht von Ontzu Ort.* 


Mr. Lowe, im his speech in the House of Commons, stated that 


‘though the Australian and almost all the Colonial judges held office 


duriug the pleasure of the Crown, yet no effort was ever made to 
deprive them of independence, as was made in the case of the 


‘ Judges of Indian High Courts, The reason is this: Colonial Courts. 


$ 


are differently constituted from Indian courts ; they have general- 
ly to deal with Europeans or the descendants of Europeans ; they 
aré subject to public and intelligent criticism ; and they dare not 
causelessly reverse or modify the decisions of subordinate tribunals 
as Indian High Courts are able to do, 

The extent to which tbe decisions of Indian High Courts, or, 


` rather, their revisions of the decisions of subordinate courts, escape 


adequate public criticism has struck us as one of the most singular 
of the many anomalies of modern Indian history. Perhaps -it is 
to be attributed to the . unwillingness of the magistrates and 
subordinate judges whose decisions are reversed, to express their 
Opinions in public regarding the injustice committed by their 
superiors ; perhaps it is to be attributed to the ignorance of the 
natives who suffer and their inability to move intelligent public 
opinion 3 or perhaps, it is, to a great extent, to be attributed 


. to the respect traditionally paid by almost all Anglo-Indian news- 


‘paper editors to the decisions of High Courts, But the fact 


remains notwithstanding, that there is hardly a village gathering 
in India in which stories often ludicrous and sometimes truly 
pathetic are not told of the injustice committed by High Court 
Judges, and the manner in which they are bamboozled by pro- 
fessional pleaders. At the height of the Indian Mutiny of 1857, 


-one of the most telling appeals to the rebels is said to have been 


that of the Queen of Oudh, in which’she set forth the court injustice 
and‘ judicial robbery under British rule. We warn the Govern- 
ment that serious dissatisfaction has already spread, and that the 
present Iudian Appellate system is not for the advantage of the 
people of India, but on the contrary tends to their demoralization 
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* “ Faust”—scene in Fanst’s study (Studirzimmer). . 
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and insecut ity. It is not the independence of High Court Judges, 
but that of the Judges of districts and divisions, the real judges 
of India, that must be maintained. At present their independence 
is almost nil, and the tighter the rein over the High Court Judges 
or supervisors of their work, the better will it “be for the people 
of India and the stability of Her Imperial Majesty’s -well-meaning 
Indian administration, 

We may sum up and say that the judgments of original courts 
are generally correct, and that whenever High Courts interfere with 
them they usually interfere with them for the worse ; in other words, 
that, generally speaking, justice is administered by full-powered _ 
magistrates and district or divisional judges. .We believe if it were 
possible to collect statistics of the just decisions reversed by the 
former august tribunals, the annals would form a collection as large 
as the renowned Alexandrian library of the’ Ptolemies, Jarger than 
the Fatimite library at Cairo in the great age of Muhammadan 
learning and power, and be perhaps one of the most stupendous 


+ 


monuments of the perversion of the intellectual powers of man . 


known to civilization ! 

One of the remedies for the pei deplorable state of public 
justice would be of course a remodelling of tbe appellate system ; 
but, to our minds, more important is. it ‘that greater care should be. 
bestowed on the appointment of. Judges. No barrister of under 
twenty years’ Indian or ten years’ English experience should in 
our opinion be deemed eligible for the post of High Court or Chief 
Court judge ; and even then he should not be appointed until his 
ability, integrity, and impartiality were fully known and recog- 
nized, In the same way, we would have no civilian made a judge 
of a High or Chief Court till after the completion of twenty years’ 
service; and we would have the same tests of general fitness 
applied as in the case of the barrister. Why we: fix the limit of - 
twenty years in both cases is, apart from the question of ex- 
perience, which is in itself-a most momentous one—that the 
spectacle of a young man reversing the decisions of judges and 
magistrates, in whose court he has been a humble pleader and 
perhaps lost his temper as well as his cases, or to whom he has 
been subordinate in the early years of his service, is not a decent 
ove, and has a demoralizing influence on tha judicial officers 
superseded. Moreover, we think we have noticed in a few cases a 
strong tendency on the part of young men rapidly promoted, to 
pay off old scores, to snub the mei who have snubbed them in their 
subordinate capacities, and to allow personal feelings to enter into - 
official relations. 

Though we have been Jed into these remarks by the pretensions 
of High Court Judges, and by a consideration of the results of 
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their extergies, we have no wish to class Mr. Fuller with the erimi- 
nals whom High Courts delight to favour. We regret that, instead 
of this unfortunate case, such an one as any European or native 
of our acquaintance may be involved in, who cannot restrain his 
temper under the disobedience, the wilful neglect or, the “insolence 
of native servants, the Government did not take some one of the 
thousand and one instances which every magistrate or subordinate 
judge in India could report of the total acquittal of notorious 
thieves and deliberate’ murderers by High Gourt Judges. Any 
energy in this direction will, we can assure the Government, 
receive the warmest sympathy not only of the real judges of India 
and the enlightened portion of its European community, but of all 


` men of whatever race, complexion, or religion, who hate evil and 


e 


` love good, who believe that it is the duty of a Government to 


exalt its subjects to virtue, and not debase them to crime. Let- 
Lord Lytton pursue the good and judicious course he has begun. 
He need have no apprehension whatever for his reputation 


from the puny attacks of those who have a direct personal 


- interest in maintaining the present highly-unsatisfactory appellate 


_ System. 


It is we suppose a very old-fashioned thing in this age to admit 
a belief in fate or destiny, but even very sceptical persons will 
admit with Gibbon that “in this world the natural order of 
“events will sometimes afford the strongest appearances of 
“moral retribution.” * If Mr. Fuller had been fined Rs. 200, 
and this fine had been paid to the family of the deceased syce, 


_ probably the matter would never have been known to any one 


but the presiding magistrate and Mr. Fuller’s own personal 
friends. Perhaps, however, in retribution for the nominal fine. of 
‘Rs. 30, Mr Fuller has been pilloried in both hemispheres as 
the murderer of an Indian groom, as the type of the flogging and 
inhuman Briton in the Hast, and as the seare-crow of baffled jus- 
tice! But this is not the worst. Some editors of Anglo-ndian 
newspapers with the playfulness of leisure and genius have 
derived from his name a word signifying to chastise the Oriental, 
a word which we regret to say threatens to become a part of 


the English language. Poor Judge Lynch, when he performed 
- what he deemed an act of Roman virtue, by hanging his son with 


his own hand for a death-deserving’crime from tbe window of a 
street in the capital of Connemara, had no idea of the base uses 
to which his name would at a distant day be applied in the back- 
woods of America! And Mr. Fuller, when he escaped from Mr. 
Leeds’ court with a fine of Rs. 30 for having killed his syce, could 


* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Volume VIII, page 32, 
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have had no.-apprehension of the further consequénces which 
made the European English master who flogged “his servant be 

styled the “Fullerizing Saxon!” We think Mr. Fuller at any ` 
rate has by this time had ample punishment for the act which 
resulted in the death of Katwárú, 7 
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ART. [IL—COMMERCE IN ANCIENT INDIA. ` 
Life in Ancient India. By Mrs. Spier, 8vo. 1856. 


GRICULTURE.—Max Müller assumes that “there was a 
time when the poet was the leader, the king, and prie&t of his 

family or tribe.” Wilson thinks that the Rig Vedic hymns do not 
warrant this inference ; as “ the people were collected in hamlets and 
towns, and their leaders were neither poets nor pariarchs but 
princes whose favor and munificence were sought and >be- 
stowed upou priests and poets.” The country of the Aryas originally 


. confined to-the Panjab gradually extended itself, the government was 


‘monarchical, and the principles of administration were’ everywhere 


_the same. The village system existed during the Rig Veda 


period. We find m that work mention of “ rulers or governors under 
the title of purpati, lord of a city or fortified place and ruler 
of a village or tribe or band of men,” This organization was 
gradually improved in view to the revenue and police administra- 
tion as detailed in Menu. There were lords of one town with 
its district, of ten, twenty, a hundred aud a thousand towns. From 
the lowest to the highest town there was correspondence with re- 
ference to robberies and tumults, and the minister under whose 
control the towns were, had always full information- before him. 
The Greeks found every town like a petty. republic, and no war 
could interrupé the labours of a cultivator, Lord Metcalfe says 
“ihe village communities are little republics, having nearly every- 
thing they can want within themselves. ‘They sem to last when 
nothing else lasts.” The organization and maintenance of village 
communities held ont great security to the cultivating commu- 
nity ; aud their undivided attention was thus directed to the 
developement of their agricultural resources, The Vishnu Purana 
asserts that before Pritha’s reign there was no defined boun- 
dary of villages or towns—no cultivation—no pasture—no high- 
way for merehants.* This must have been anterior to the 
Rig Veda period, as we have already shown that there is 
distinct mention in that work of the constitution of towns. 
There are also prayers for articles of food, abundan’ fodder, 
pasture lands, for cattle, blessings for agricultural implements, field 


_operations, fertile water-courses and water obtained from channels 


being dug out. Another song is “never withdraw but practice agri~ 


- culture.” The articles of food were brought from the field in carts. 


Deep ploughing was required and hence the verse—‘“‘as a hus- 
bandman repeatedly ploughs the earth for barley.” It appears 
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: * Seeemut Bhagbut confirms this statement, . 
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that corn was first grown ; but the ar ticles mentioned in the Atharva 
Veda are rice, mashat, (beans) tila (sesamum).": When: the A. 
Brahmana was written, agriculture had been extended to the 
southern India, as that work ‘slates that the “ cereals ripen first in 
southern countries.” According to Sajuna, barley and wheat were 
‘chiefly cultivated on the north of the Vindya-mountains, and reaped 
in February and March, and that in the countries north of the 
Vindya, viz., Deccan, rice was harvested in November and De- 
cember. In ancient times great stress was laid on general and special 
education as regards the sacerdotal, military and commercial 
classes. Every person belonging to the, agricultural class was- 
required to be skilled in “ the time and manner of sowing seeds, 
and in the bad and good qualities of the land, the advantages and 
disadvantages of differeat regions and the means of breeding with 
large augmentation.” (Menu TX 30). Economy iu every depar t- 
ment was studied, It had reference to’ seeds, and sowing. We 
believe the Hindus were the first who introduced the rotation’ o 
crops, They also understood the process of transplantation. About 
27 0 B. C., the Greeks noticed the Indian husbandman as being the 

“ most numerous in the Indian community ” and the class “as “good 
farmers.” The testimony of Dr. Roxborough is also flattering, 
“The Indians do not attempt to rear a second crop oftener than 
every third or fourth year, allowing the land either to rest’ or em- 
ploying it for the growth of such plants as are found to improve the 
soil, of which the Indian farmer is a perfect judge.” Menu also 
legislates as follows:—“ If the land beinjured by the fault of the 
farmer himself, or if he fail to sow it in due time, he shall pay 
ten times as much as the king’s share of the crop which might | 
otherwise have been raised.” 

When Menu wrote, indigo, sugar, cotton and many other articles l 
were grown. Great care was taken of the cattle and the 
pasture land was kept intact. The Vishnu Purana and 
Sreemut Bhagbut contain abundant proofs of the tender feeliog — 
shown to the cattle, In the former work Krishna says “ cows 
are our-divinities.” The Sreemut Bhagbut (Book X.) contains » 
several passages inculcating great care of the cattle. In Maha- 
‘bharut we find that the’ kings had in their employ a class of. 
milkmen to inquire into the age and color of the cattle and 
periodically to number them by a mark. In commemoration. 
of this usage we have now a festival called Pongal in Southern 
India, at which cattle are adorned with flowers and allowed 
to perambulate the streets, 

Vishnu Purana speaks ef the cultivation of teak, cereals, ‘&e, 
The Agni and Brabma Puranas contain lists of articles grown 
which are chiefly, cereals, sugarcane, &c, The Bribat Sanhita 
mentions saflor, lac, madder, linseed, hemp, which ° inclicate 
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that the manufacturing period had commenced. The Ramayana 
alludes to the “fragrant rice,” “golden wheat,” and‘ finest cake 
of the sifted wheat.” India was divided into a number of king- 
doms, and the kings fought with each other and extended their 
.. territories. Dasarath’s kingdom consisted of the eastern countries, 
‘Sindhu, Sarastra, Savira, southern country, Anga, Banga, Magadha, ° 
Matsya, Kosala, Kasi—“ rich in golden corn, sheep, and king.” 

From Mahabharat we learn that Chedi when governed by Basu 
possessed fertile soil and abounded in agricultural wealth—the 
' weak cattle were never worked. After the death of Pandu, Ruru- 
gangala, Kouraba, KuruKhetra prospered—merchants and arti- 
zans crowded in every town. In the Banaparva, Krishna gives a 
description of Dwarka abounding in wealth, In the Biratparva, 
Arjuna names the following prosperous countries toó enable Yudis- 
thira to determine where the Pandavas should pass ome year in| 
disguise— 

Panchala, Chedi, Matsya, Sursena, Patchur, Dasarna, Nava- 
raptia, Malya, Shalya Yagundhar, Bishal, Kanti Rashtra, Sarras- 
_ tra, and Avanti ` 

The- Greeks discovered “ a thousand cities in the Panjab alone.” - 
s The country beyond the Hyphasis was reported to be highly pro- 
ductive and well cultivated ” (Journal of the A. Society, vol. 34) 
Ma Twa Lin who visited Indian B. O. 126, says “the popula- 
tion véry numerous, the soil rich and fertile.” He adds “that the 
grain sowed in the marshy soils ripens four times a year. The 
barley which grows the highest, exceeds the length of a camel.” 
Appolonius of Tyana, who came here about the first half of the 
Christian era, found the soil of a country. fifteen days journey 
from the Ganges “very productive,” wheat stalks like reeds, 
beans three times as large as Egyptian sesamuns, and millet extra- 
. ordinarily fine.” Fa Hian’s remarks on the different cities visited: 
by him in A. D. 399 are. interesting. Arriving at Khokan he 
finds it “a happy kingdom, the people living amidst great abun- 
dance ;” of Central India, Oude andBehar he says the “ people live 
in abundance and happiness; “of Furrackabad’“ the people nu- 
merous and rich and beyond comparison more happy than else- 
where.” Of the republic Vaisali the country was “ rich and popu- 
lous and the people happy and contented.” Hiouen Thsang was 
the next Chinese traveller, He found Khandesh full of foreign 
merchandise and the rich merchandise was brouglrt into Khandesh 
‘and Malwa from Surat, He describes Samarkand “as a place of — 
valuable trade and the country rich and productive.” Dr. Vincent 
says that “ the upper country near Tatta was fertile in the best rice 
acd other produce of importance while the country bad any 
commerce.” 

Cotton —has been ‘known to be indigenous in + India. 
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There are several passages in the R, V. as to “weaving 
“nd threads, “ Understand the thread of the woof not that 
sloth) which those -who assiduous, in united exertions weave, 
t may be said that weaving might refer to wool. This doubt 
s removed by the following verse: “Cares consume me, Sata 
Kratu, although thy worshipper, as a rat gnaws a weaver’s 
thread’? which wassteeped in starch. In Menu cotton is often 
mentioned—cloth was made of Sona and eshama bark besides 
cotton, but the Brahmanical thread could be made only o 
cotton, The R.V. says “ like a bride. clad in white. apparel.’ 
The Ramayan mentions Hindu ladies arrayed in linen robes.' 
The A. Brahmana alludes to an advanced state of weaving—* a 
weaver weaving decorations in the midst of cloth and of gilded cloths 
on the back of elephants.” Herodotus (445 B. C.) noticed cotton 
~in India. Baines says that when Herodotus wrote, “ cotton manu- 
facture existed westward of the Indus.” Nearchus (327 B.C.) says 
the “ Indiaus wore linen garments, the substance of which they were 
made growing upon trees and this indeed is a flax or something 
much whiter and finer than flax.” The Periplus mentions Masalia 
(Mosclipatam} where finest muslins were manufactured. From 
Ganjetic marts in the vicinity of Sunargong, near Dacca, muslins 
were exported. Indian calicoes and other cotton goods were export- 
ed to Arabia from early times. When Tavernier (1678 A. D.) visited 
India, Indian calicoes were made in Golaricla -and Masulipatam 
They came also from Agra, Lahore, &c. Cotton was cleaned. 
Dadu the founder of the Dadu Pantha, a religious sect, was a 
cotton cleaner. 
siik.—The consumption of silk in ancient time was consider. 
able. The kings, queens, nobility and the fair sex put on silk dress 
es more specially on océasions of religious performances, and silk 
formed part of nuptial presents. Silk was no doubt imported from 
China, but it was also manufactured here. Colebrooke says, “ The 
Pundraca and Paltasatracara, or feeder of silk worms and silk-twister 
deserve notice; for it has been said that silk was the produce o: 
China solely until the reign of the Greek Emperor Justinian, anc 
that the laws of China jealously guarded the exclusive production 
The frequent mention of silk in the most ancient books woulc 
not fully disprove that opinion; but the mention of an Indian class 
whose occupation is to attend silk worms may be admitted a: 
proof, if the antiquity of the Tantra be not questioned. I ar 
informed that the Tantras collectively are noticed “in very ancien: 
‘compositions; but as they are very numerous, they must have beer 
composed at different periods ;-and the Tantra which I quote might 
_* Robertson says fine linen (Scin- + Tu Hindu dramas we read o 
dn) was prepared in great perfection “flowered muslins” and “flowerec 
near the Indus, © cloth made of fine thread,” 


? 
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be thought comparatively modern. However it may be presumed 
‘that the Rudra Yamaluis among the most authentic and by a 
natural inference among the most ancient; since it is named in 
the Durga Mehattwa where the principal Tantras are enumerated.”f 
mir W. Jones confirms the above statement. He says “ silk was 
fabricated immemorially by the Hindus tlough commonly as- 
cribed to the people of Serica or Tancut.” It was supposed that 
Thina -or Serica was China ; but it is now clear that it is Assam* 
where silk was grown, and Assam supplied Baragaza vid Bactria, 
- and Bengal and also Limuruki or the Coast of Malabar by sea . 
with raw and manufactured silk. From «Baragaza and Patata 
they were exported to Egypt. In the days of Aristotle, silk 
was imported from India to Greece and the Grecian women 
used to unravel the silk stuffs and made what the Boman 
poets called “coan nests.” The Assamese prepared “a strong 
‘fabric silk” for tents, which Julius Cæsar is said to have import- 
ed.- In one of the Hindu dramas there is mention of “Chinese 
gorgeous silks” Ma Twan Lin says “their king and his minis- 
ters have a vast number of silk dresses and fine woollen 
fabrics.” According to Arrian and Charita “silks of various 
fabrications” were in one of the bazars of Anhulwara. In Mooltan, 
Sirhand, Tagara, &., there were large markets. It was on account 
of the silk, says Colonel Tod “that the prince named Porus, 
sovereign of Ougein, sent an embassy to Augustus and a letter 
_ written in Greek.” Modrecroft says that “silk was extensively 
raised in Kotan and that it appears that it extends thence through 
Yarkand and Balk to Kashmere.’ When Tavernier visited India, 
‘he found silk coming from Bengal ‘to Guzerat, Ahmedabad and. 
Meerut, where it was manufactured. . l P 
Wool.—Mena speaks of “ wool and hair,’ woolen stuffs and blan- 
kets of Nepaul The sheep living in the mountainous countries 
of Cabul and Candahar were’ fed with szlpkium or prangos, an. 
excellent fodder, Wool was used in making shawls and other. 
manufactures. In the Sava Parva we meet with cats’ wool, shawls of 
goat’s hair and elothes of wool as presents to Yudhisthira. Shawls and 
brocades were presented to him fromthe people ef Kambaja. Tribes 
‘living along the Indus presented to him blankets of various manu- 
factures, The Sacas or Scythians liying between the Jaxartes and 
Oxus presented clothes made of the wool of sheep and goats or 
thread spun by worms or puttas, vegetable fabrics, also soft sheep 
skins. Buddhist red covers or sleeping robes were made from sheep 
and shaggy dogs, 
Furriery and leather manufuctures.—The wumber of animals 
‘ sacrificed and killed, viz., cattle, sheep, goats, buttalo, rhinoceros, 
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porcupine, tortoise, birds of different kinds not only opened a large. 


other classes, 


field of occupation to the fowler but to the butcher, cobbler and | 


‘The hides of the cattle were utilized in different ways. They were ` 


not held in low estimation. One of the Vedic rites was that the 
wife should be placed by the husband on a piece of leather. 
The R. V. says “thou art girt with cow hides.” It also 
alludes to “ birds’ feathers” as forming an article of trade. Skins of 
animals formed a pértion of nuptial presents to Sita, Heeren says 


that furs were held “in great estimation among the Indians from” . 


the most ancient times.” The Hindu medieal students used skins, 
leatherand carcasses, Kambojas brought to Yudhisthira, among other 
articles, skins of animals living in holes and of wild cats. The skins 
of deer were used for the garments of the -twice-born students. 


Periplus noticed that skins were exported from Serica (Assam) ` 


to Chittagong. Assam also supplied rhinoceros and buffalo hides 
which the Romans bought for shields. 


Animals,— Horses were presented to Yudhisthira by the people of | 


Kutch, Scinde, Pragjotish and Camboge. Scinde horses are de- 


scribed in Mahabkarat as swift, strong, quiet and not capable <- 


of being disturbed; other good horses mentioned in that work 
are from Kamboga, Panchala, Titur (Tartary), Kalmus (Kalmac), 


+ 


Eastern countries sent Raja Yudhisthira good horses, Large ele-- 


phants were also presented by the rajahs of Eastern countries—we | 
notice they came from lower Bengal, Midnapoor and Ganjam— 


These elephants had large tusks, Knowledge and discipline of 
elephants (husti shika} formed a part of military education— 
Rawlinson states that in the Sassaman or new Persian Empire 
the elephant corps held the first position. It was recruited from 
India, The elephant corps. was under a special chief, kuown as. 


the gired kupit, or “commander of the Indians,” either because’ _ 


the beasts come from that country or because they were managed 
by natives of Hindustan. Goats, sheep, oxen, apes and camels 
must have been well bred in Guzeratas-these came to Yudhis- 
thira from that country. Albania or Librna in Punjab was 
famous for fighting dogs, which is mentioned in the Ramayana: 
“ And the dogs within the palace bred, 

Of body vast and massive head, 

With mighty fangs for battle bred.” 

Jory and Horns.——Assam. used to export rhinoceros horns 
to- -Bengal where the-Chinese bought ther. Tho Pheenecians also 
carried from India ivory, ebony and horn of the unicorns. Ivory 
horns were also carried to Jerusalem, Greece and Egypt. 


Sugar.— We know of no article the consumption of which hag 


been so large from the earliest times as sugar, except perhaps rice 
and wheat. Morewood says that “although the Arabians culti- 
| | K 


a 
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' vated the sugaf cane and supplied the city of Rome with its 


produce, yet it is well-known that they were indebted to the 


Orientals as well as for the knowledge of its manufacture.” 


Our sugar was introduced in Greece and Rome but it was not 
grown in either of those countries. The Greek physicians called 
our sugar “Indian salt.” Our merchants on taking- sugar to 
Musiris declared that it was grown from a seed but its ‘identi. 
fication with the “Indian salt” was not removed till Marco 
Polo threw light on the point. Massie, in the® Continental India, 
says that the Phonicians used to trade with the Peninsular India 
and Ceylon fer the ‘sweet cane”. í 

Honey—was of different kinds, fruit-generated honey -in 
Guzerat, rock-honey in the country of the Takas, and honey from - 


-the fruits of the Himalayas, če., between Himalaya and Tibet. 


Honey Lotus came to Baragaza as an article of import. | 

Wines and Spirituous Liquors-—were largely consumed not only 
by the lower classes but by respectable orders.and also by the 
fair sex, Frequent mention has been made of drinks on festive 
occasions and of respectable females caressing their husbands after 
indulging in wine.* When a Chandalini with five sons was with 
Kuuti at Barenabrata, she gave her with food a quantity of arrack 
for her drink which appears to have been the custom. The fruits 
and other articles from which wines and liquors were manufactured 
are honey, jack fruit, raisin, date, palm tree (toddy), sugar cane, 


plum, wood apple, bee hives, custard apples, and-koetbale, saecarine 


matter of fruits, cocoanuts and meal. 

Strong liquors were made by distillation from molasses, bruised 
rice or Bassialatifolia called mowah. There were also eight other 
kinds prepared with the fleshof animals. Drinking prevailed from 4 
the Vedic times. The vendors of spirits used to keep leather bottles. 


- As regards the conception of a home, the Aryas approached the 


English“ a pleasant abode, a well-dressed wife, and a draught of 


Pwd 


winé’—-R.V. When Alexander came to India, he met with a 


-sort of wine which is supposed to have been no other than 


“the unfermented juice of the cocoanut tree.” Morewood says 


' the “ Hindus dealt largely in the importation and their acquaintance 


with a variety of native drinks shows the extent to which they 
drrived in their manufacture.” We observe that either the quantity 
of wine made in India was not equal to the consumption or 
there was a growing taste for foreign wines as the Egyptians 
and Grecians brought their wines to India. A 

Spices—India abounded in aromatic substances. Frankincense 
was grown in India and not in Arabia. t Malabathrum, a species 
of cinnamon albiforwm was exported from „Assam and Sylhet to 








* See Mahabharut Stribilapa Parva. : 
f Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society, vol. H, 
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Chittagong. - - Its leaf was called tej and bark patri.* The tree grew 
also in Rungpoor and as far as Munsori. The branches peeled off 
the cassia tree were called petros. From the leaves malabathrum 
was prepared. It was used as an unguent or perfume, and. as betel. 
It was used in the. wine by the Greeks and Romans. . It is.con- 
founded with the spikenard which is the leaf, and costus. the’ root, 
The nard resembles the ear of wheat. 

Malabathrum was sent from Eastern India to thé Malabar Coast 
and Northern India, and thence exported to the Mediterranean. 
Spikenard was carried over the desert from India to Alleppo.* 
Moorcroft states that Kuth or Costus was . collected in the Moun- 
tains of Kashmere and exported to Amritsur. Heeren states that 
“the districts bordering on India were in the time of Alexander, 
fruitful in aromatic trees and shrubs particularly, the myrrh and 
nardus which here flourished in great abundance and pence . 
tion.” 

Lignaloe or aquari or agal or eagle wood was grown between 
Sylhet and Assam. The atat of this wood was called by Arrian 
Indian -Cinnabar. It was exported to Socotra. 

Cinnamon was grown in Indian Peninsula and Ceylon, 

Bdelellium, a fragrant gum, was grown in Kattiwar. Myrrh in 
India is called bola. - 

Sandal wood, agallachum, the: fragrant wood Kaleyaka were 
brought-to Yudhisthira from the Eastern portion of the Himalaya, 

Sandal ointments, aloe wood, and sandal wood came to him from: 
Mysore and Carnatic. 

Cassia and Cinnamon were grown in Sumatra whence the 
Arabians got them from native merchants and were thus known to 
the Egyptians, and “the aromatic productions of the Molluccas ” 
were known to Rome.} 

Dyea.—-Menu mentions indigo. Bancroft expresses wonder that 
the coloring matter of indigo was known in early times in India. 
Indigo (nil) was exported to Arabia, Tyre and Egypt, Cochineal 
was an article of commerce from the mouth of the Indus. Cochineal 
or rather Indian lac was taken by the Persians and Babylonians. 
Lower Assam produced lac and munjit. In Upper Assam mis- 
kini tila and room (a valuable blue dye) were grown. The Hin. - 
dus-were particularly proficientein the printing and dyeing of cloths, 
Even Mill has gone the length of saying that “the beauty, bril- 
liancy as well as the durability of the colours they produce are 
worthy of particular praise.” Heyne says that “the method of 
dyeing cotton red in the Levant is nearly the same as the 
[Indian method.” From Toy Cart it appears that marking on, 
linen was done by the Hindus, 


S * Asiatic Researches, vol. 24. 
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Polishing -was known in early times, as the R.Y. says, “ they 


` add lustre (by polishing) to an axe.’ 


Laequering ard Gilding—-were also enews the formér was 
specially cultivated. 

Engraving—on gems and hard substances was a branch of 
industry in India. 

Precious Stones—abounded in indie They came from the desert 
of Cobi, Bactria and Ghat Mountains, Pearls came from the 
Peninsular India and Ceylon. . 

Precious stones were pfesented to Yudhisthira by the Sacas and 
-the Rajas of Carnatic and Mysore, Gem Vaidurja, a coral, also came 
from them. There were mines of diamonds in Golconda and other 
places. Tavernier, Hamilton and Heyne have given some informa- 
tion on the subject, Diamonds abounded “ on the eastern side 
of the Decean and Amarkartaka plateau near Kaddupah, Nans 
dial, Roilkonda, Ellora, Subbulpara, and Paune.” From India 
crystals were exported and the “ Rajapeppale mountain range 
between the lower and Narmada yielded onyx and. sardouyx 
stones in large quantities.” 

Malte Brun says, “in no part of the world are diamonds 80 
“numerous or so bountiful as in India, especially iu the provinces of 
Bengal, Bundelkund, Allahabad, Orissa, Berar, Vijapoor, Golconda 
and the Carnatic.” 

In the confines of Little Bachuira precious minerals and 
- Japislazuli were found, 

_ , Metals,——There were iron mines, and iron was taken away by the 
Pheonicians, Steel of excellent quality was made in India. Ports 
` gave 36 pounds of steel to Alexander. Dr. Royle is surprised that 
a primitive people could have overcome the difficulties of melting! 
iron and forging steel, The Arabians used to take away from 
India iron andsteel. The Egyptian obelisks and temples are said 
. to ed been made of Indian steel. 

Vin (Kastiza) occurs in Panini’s sutra and must have been found 
in India. It was abundant in Tenasserim, Malacca and Borneo. 

Tron vessels and ivory sword hilts were presented to Yudhis- 
thiré by the Sovereign of Projyotish (Thibet?) ; sharp swords, 
- javelins, spears, hatchets and battle-axes were presenied to Yudhis- 
_thira by the acas. 

There were gold mines as gold was’ brought to Yudhisthira by 


. certain tribes, 
abe 


The Eastern Countries sent much gold, curiously wrought se 
„and litters, beds made of ivory ‘and inlaid with gold and 
jewels ; also coats of armour, weapons of various kinds, war 
chariots hung with tiger skins and decorated with gold, different 
sorts of armours, - 

Pliny notices the gold and silver mines near the Ghat range, 


S 


Indus, &c. Herodotus also mentions the Packjica near the sources 


of the Indus engaged in searching for gold. From the desert of 
Cobbi, gold and guld-dust were brought.. ` : Periplus speaks of gold 
and silver in the lower Ganges. Tod : says .that the seven metals 
were found in Anhulwara. The mines of Jewan in Mewar having 
different metals, were worked from early times. 


Brdnches of Industry.—Menu- speaks of oriental metals, 


gems, coral, shells, pearls, T silver, copper, iron, brass, pewter, 
tin, lead, wooden atensils, leather utensils, silk and wooden stuff, 
blankets (2 (Nepaul), titensils made of shells, or horn, of boxes of ivory, 
also of dykes, bridges, or other great mechanical works, He also 
speaks of joining masonry, painting, writing, tailoring, blacksmith, 
work in gold, 


The Toy Cart contains the following passage on some of the pró- | 
fessions which were established as taste for luxuries increased = ` 


“ Skilful artists are examining pearls, topazes, sapphires, emeralds, 
rubies, lapizlazhi, coral, and -other jewels ; some set rubies 
in gold, some work gold orniments on colored thread ; some string 
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pearls ; some. grind the lapiz lazule ; some pierce shells and some 


cut corals, Here we have perfumes, drying the saffron bags, 
shaking the musk bag, expressing the sandle juice and compound- 
ing essences.” 

The above passage gives some idea of the branches of indus- 


try. The Ramayan speaks of able carpenters, diggers, engineers, — 


&c., and of bridges being built, rocks broken through, canals and 
well dug. It also mentions “ merchants and every class. of arti- 
zan.” The. number of professions mentioned in that work is 
sixty-four, There are archælogical proofs of the works of industry 
and utility and for divine worship in the different parts of the 
country. Crawford says, “ There are few pieces of sculpture here in 
very perfect preservation which with many others scattered over 
Hindustan prove the great superiority of the ancient Hindoos in 
this art to their later descendants.” 


They had several modes of quarrying and polishing stone and 


making bridges without-arches. Captain Mackintosh speaks 
highly of an arch in Nagpoor of 22 feet, without any frame for its 


support, on the rock-cut temples of India, Fergusson says that ` 


the Sanchi tope near Bhilsar resembles European art more than ¢ any 
other. It would be well to quote what Sir W. Jones has-said. 
“Though the salpa sastra (Sanscrit collection of sciences on arts 
and manufuctures) reduces them to sixty-four, yet Abul Fazel had 
been assured that the Hindus reckoned three hundred arts and 
sciences, Now these sciences being comparatively few, we may 


conclude they ancien, practised at least as many useful arts as 


oursel ves.’ : 


Internal Commerce.—We have alluded to the presents to Yudhis- | 


, 
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thira with the view-to show the different articles grown and manufac- 
tured in different parts of India. These presents were tokens of 
allegiance from the Rajahs of the North, East, West, and South of 
India, where the four Pandavas had gone with military force and 
fought with them. This expedition presupposes that there were 
roads from Indraprastha (Delhi) to the countries visited. It 
appears that the Aryas thought of the means of transit from 
the earliest times, The R, V, says “there are good roads 
and easy to be traversed in mountains and inticcessible places ;”’ 

there are allusions to, “apart from the road on horse back,” 
“resting places on the roads where refreshments were ready,” 

and “great roads and little paths.’ Menu speaks of “tolls 
on waggons, water courses, king’s highways, footbridges. The 
‘Vishnu ? Purana mentions roads, Janes, paths, and ‘footpaths. 
The Ramayan mentions royal highways studded with trees and 
ewateréd, also royal streets, squares, roads, lanes, thoroughfares, 
delightful bowers, crossways, court roof and town, and the class 
of men “who superintended the different parts of thé roads.” 
Mountainous countries were Visited by caravans of which we find 
proof in Naishada. 

The royal road found by the Greeks was. from Taxila on the 
eee through Lahore to Palibathra on the Ganges. Fabian found: 
that the highways of India were measured, aud ‘at certain. distances 
columns were erected. There were routes leading to Western 
and Eastern Asia and also between Persia and Persian India down 
‘tothe Gangetic provinces and the peninsular India." 

Cunningham (Ancient Geography) says that, the sous from 
` the Sutledge to the Ganges were “the richest and most populous 
districts.” 

Colonel Tod observes that “the Northern India was rich from 
the earliest times.” Punjab was densely populated, and contained 
a number of flourishing states.. Pliny says, “The Andara kings 
were very powerful in India. having no less than thirty fortified 
cities, an army af 100,000 men and J ,000 elephants.” _ 

Dr. Hunter finds “ Kulinga at one time was an emporium of 
trade ; it boasted of fabrics, ‘The rock inscriptions speak of navi- 
gation and ship commerce.” Mahabalipura was “a place of 
considerable commercial resort.” Cebul during the Macedonian 
invasion was inhabited by Hindus who “had a great spice trade.” 
In Samarcand they met annually with foreign traders “ to deal 
in very valuable commodities.” = 

- In the Gangetic countries grain and cereals were chiefly grown ; 
they were sent to the Peninsular India and paid by pearls and 
precious stones ;- diamond, rubies, precious stones and pearls were 
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brought to the port of Nelkynda and onyx stone to Barygaza. - 
Periplus noticed an active trade in the Gangetic mart viz., Chitta- 


gong ‘where Chinese articles, silk, iron and skins were sent, The 
Bengal articles were malabathurm from ‘Sylhet, and spikenard 
“from Rungpore where it came from Bhutan. -The exports from 


+ 


the Gangetic Mart, were malabathurm, spikenard, pearls. and 


musling to the Malabar Court. ‘The next importaut mart was 
Sonargong, south-east of Dacca. 

Bengal was then*named Rami which exported Rhinoceros horns, 
Signaloe, and skins—shells were used as monies. Chowries used 
as ornaments came from Bhutan and Tibet to Rangpore. 


Aromatics and pepper came from the Western India. In the ` 


middle of the 8th century, Anhulwara was the capital of the 
Western India; it possessed 84 bazars, of which Barygaza was 
one; it was called the Tyre of India, its chief port was Cambay. 
Independent of its eighty-four ports it received a custom 
duties amounting to one lakh of rupees. 
‘The trade between Eastern and Western India was carried on 


by country-built crafts; Vincent says there was an intercourse by- 


the Indus from Mooltan, Attock, Cabul, Cashmere, to the Coast. of 
Malabar. Ayeen Akbury mentions that 40,000 vessels were 
in the commerce of the Indus. 

Bactria and Marcunda (Samarcand) were very important places 
_of internal trade between India and other nations interested in 
the exchange or sale of goods of immense variety. During the 
Macedonian period “the productions of India and Bactria were 
carried down the Oxus to the Caspian.” Strabo gives the roues 
by which the wares of India were carried to the chief cities of 
Persia and Babylon. 

Rawlinson states that there was a land traffic between Assyria 
and Western India “by the way of Cabul, Herat, the Caspian gate 
and Indus.” Elephants’ tusks and gold passed by the route. ‘The 


Babylonians took away from India precious stones, dogs, and dyes, | . 
Laird says, “ The Babylonians and Assyrians carried on “considerable : 


commerce with India, “and the costly produce of the Peninsula was 
conveyed through the Babylonian territories to the distinct regions 
of Syria.” Forster, who wrote in 1753, discovered Hindus travel- 
ling to the Caspian Sea by the road from Candahar and 
Herat, 

. Macpherson says that, in 14 A. D, Indian goods were sent 
from Bactria to the river Oxus, across ‘the Caspian Sea, whence 
to the Bran Cyrus, a river of Colchis, and at last at the end of the 
Euxine Sea, On the banks of the Ganges there were several flour- 
ishing cities. The Magadha Emperors encouraged the merchants 
who weze “bold, enterprising, and at the same time cautious and 
circumspect, ” Massie Says that “ ae the modern Oude to the 


` 
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~ Panjaub a home’ trade was carried on along the course of the Gan- 
ges.” In the western India there were several places of importance 
for internal trade. Ozine the capital of Scindia, Chundravadi (near 
Abu, out of whose ruins Ahmedabad was built in the 5th century) 
and Kaliare Tagura or the modern Deoger was a city where cotton 
- and muslins were extensively manufactured, where goods from the 
different parts of Deccan were conveyed and thence forwarded to 
Barock. Plutannab, not far from Ahmednagore, was the “ greatest 
market for onyx stones.” Ptolemy says “ The -sduthern part of the 
Coromandel Coast was thickly studded with commercial towns. 
- The archelogical remains of the Seven Pagodas testify to its 
having been a commercial place.” | 

In the first or second’ century, Periplus notices the following 
ports in Western India: Nelkynd, north of Calicut, Barygaza * 
(Barock), Musoris (Mangalore), and Pattle (Hydrabad). He also | 

“mentions Marsalia (Masulipatam) and Ganges on the mouth of 
the river Gamger. i 

In the south of India there was a number of ports, viZ., 

` Balita, Comar, Colchi, near which pearl fishery was carried on and 
Camara, Padme, and Sapata where a coasting trade was prosecuted, 
Mr. Thomas speaking of the coins submitted ‘for his examimation 
says that they were intended for the “countries down the Doab of 
the Ganges and Jumna below Haspilapoor and westward beyond 
the latter river to some extent along the foot of the Himalaya 
into the Panjab.” This is a proof of the extent of trade. Moor- 
„croft bears testimony to the large trade between Cabul and 
Hindustan and Khotan and Hindustan. | ; 
- Huet says that “the great number of trading towns 
formerly in the Indus was an undoubted proof of its com- ` 
merce; I speak only of its trading towns. For if we- searched 
after the number of all their towns in general and depended upon 
Strabo, Pliny and Plutarch, we should find five thousand of them 

. in that port only which Alexander conquered; and-even some 
of the first magnitude according to Solinus, - And Arrian says 
that the number of them was so great that they could net be 
named.” 

Dr. Burnes states that when Nadir Shah visited Tatta he found 
there “no less than 40,000 weavers of calico on leongies or silk 
embroidered cloths; besides artizans of other descriptions to the 
number of twenty thousand exclusive of the bankers, grain - 
dealers and shop-keepers who were estimated at 60,000.” 7 

The Toy Cart mentions merchants “rich with the wealth of 
marny countries” visited, and the “ Exhange” where the principal 
merchants and bankers lived. 





* There were several ports to the southward of Barygaza wlfich were 
. visited by couutry ships, 
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External Trade.—-The Rig Veda aftords abundant proofs of the 
Aryans having been a maritime nation, “ When I (Vansatta) and 
Varna ascend the ship together, when we send forth in the 
midst of the ocean, we proceed over the waters with swift (sail- 
ing vessels) then may we both undertake happily in the pros- 
- perous swing. l 

“Come as a ship to bear over an ocean of praises. Your 
vessel vaster than sky stops on the sea shore.” : 

& As those whoeare desirous of wealth send ships to sea.” 

“ As merchants covetous of gain crowd the ocean on a voyage, 

“ Do those convey us in a ship across the sea for our welfare.” 

' “You brought Bhiyya in a hundred oared ship to his father’s 
ouse,” 

“ The son of Tungra brought by you anxious (to his- father) 
- glorified when he had crossed the ocean in safety.” 

The legend of the deluge makes mention of “a strong ship.” 
(Muir’s O. S. T. vol. 11. 329-31.) 

Mahabharut speaks of merchants trading by sea and the Surya 
Sidhanta “ go therefore to Romaka city.” 

From Menu (viii. 406) it appears that freight for passengers 
up and down the rivers was according to distance and time but 
at “sea” there was “ no settled freight.” There was price of the 
risk on insurance or sea voyage “ or journeys beyond land.” 

These quotations clearly show that the Aryas were not content 
with internal trade but undertook sea voyages. We will-endea- > 
vour to show that they not only travelled to distant countries . 
and were settled there, bat went by sea to foreign countries, 
| Captain Wilford says, “ During the first centuries of the Christian 
. era, the Hindus were very fond of travelling. Their kings sent 
Imperial embassies to the Greek and Roman Emperors, and 
some of these ambassadors went as far as Spain. Others visited 
Alexandria and Egypt where Ptolemy in the third century 
saw and conversed with them. Some of these ambassadors 
had long conferences in Babylon.” He also discovered that many 
Hindus’ were servants in Greece, many settled in Colchis, a large 
detachment followed Alexander to Persia, numbers were to be 
seen in Arabia. Macpherson (Annals of Commerce) says that 
in A. D. 161 “ the natives of India now extended their voyages 
beyond their.former limits and took an active share in the trade 
with Egypt, as it appears probable from Agatharidis and cer- 
‘tain from Periplus that they traded to Arabia probably from the 
most remote ages; so we know from Ptolemy that they sailed 
up the Red Sea as far as Egypt, where he converséd with some of 
them who were from Timula, an emporium on the west side of- 
India called Syrreylla by the Greeks.” The Hindus were found 
in Astracan, Indian Archipelago, the Interior of Africa, and some 
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‘parts of - Caspian shore, the Persian Gulf and Syria. Among the 
ambassadors to the Roman Emperors. there were Brabmins. “At 
Alexandria some of them lived with Severus in A, D. 470. ° 

Faffian visited India between the fourth and fifth centuries. 
From Tamalipta or Tamlook, which was then a place of great com- 
mercial importance, he sailed in a large ship to Java, and thence to 
China, and there were on board Brahmins “ merchants trading to. 
China.” * According to this Chinese traveller, ships sailed from 
the Ganges to Ceylon and from Ceylon to °*China. In Hindu 
` poems and tales, sea voyages are-mentioned, but Ceylon was thought - 
- to be the ullima thulie. Later researches show that the Hindus 
made more distant voyages. Dr. Hunter states that in the Ist 
' Century A. D. Tamalipta now Tumlook formed the starting placè 
for a voyage to the Java Archipelago. MaTwaLin (6th century) in 
the Chinese account of India says “ India carried on a considerable ` 
commerce by sea with Tatsen (the Roman Empire ) the Ause 
(or Asal Syrians) ; and some of the Indians eame as far as For- 
mosa and Keaon Che (Tonquin )} to traffic in pearl necklaces.and 
pearls of superior quality.” It is also well-known that Hindu 
physicians lived. at the court of Heran Al Rasihid. + 

Lhe Arabians were the carriers of Indian wares from very early 
times. . ; 
They obtained them by land through Persia and Egypt, and by 
sea from the mouth ofthe Indus) The Syrians bought Indian 
goods from tle Arabians. The Arabians got Indian goods from 
the mouth of the Red Sea until they had direct communication. 

From Arabia a number of Indian goods and manufactures was 
imported, and for this reason commerce with India was continued. 
Arabia Felix was a great emporium of Indian wares and sup-- 
plied them to Egypt, Africa, Phoenicia, Carthage aud other coun- 
tries. There was a commercial intercourse between India and 
Jerusalem in the days of Solomon. Solomon’s feet came to Ophir 
to take pure gold, agum tree, ivory, apes, peacocks, &c. Ophir, 
or Sophir of scripture, is Sauvira or south western Rajpootana. t 
The Gulf of Kambay produced gold and silver. Tadmore was, 
chosen by Solomon to enrich himself by drawing the commerce. 
of ‘India through his dominions. When “Homer lived, the 
goods of India reached Greece, The Phoenicians took from India 
ivory, ebony, catton and tusks of the unicorn. They got the goods 
in Deccan in the Persian Gulf where they were collected. 
There was exdusive commerce by sea between China and Endia.,. 
There was trade also by land, viz., from Bactria to Barygaza 
and by a-road to Palibothra, . An intercourse existed between 
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Western India and Eastern Africa, the former exported rice, 
ghee, oil of sesamum, cotton, molases sashes; and sug&r from Pattala, 
Barygaza, Musiri ( on the Malabar Coast ) and the Coromandel 
Coast, Sir W. Jones, from the examination of the remains of 
architecture and sculpture states that there was connection between 
India and Africa. 

The Egyptians used to send metals, corals, ointments, white 
glasses, silver vessels, wines of the first quality, beautiful virgins, 
for the seraglio, spices, &e., they. took silks, ivory, calicoes, long- 
pepper, precious stones, indigo, dyeing stuff, spices, &e, Traders 
from Egypt came as far as the Ganges. The Grecian traders 
brought chrysalites, plain clothing, stimmi ? (black lead), white 
glass, metals, wine, sandarack, arsenic and spices, and they carried 
black pepper, pearls, ivory, silk stuffs, spikenard, malibuthrum, 
diamonds, hyacarts, and other pellucid gems, and turtle shell. 
The Grecian trade was with a town named Ganges at the mouth 
of the Ganges from which they got muslins, malibuthram, gangetic ` 
spikenard and pearls. The Romans required more goods from India 
than they cousumed vid Egypt and Syria, and they therefere open- 
ed another route vid Palmyra from ithe Euphrates to theeMledi- 
terranean. The silks and spices of India were paid by Greece 
and Rome by silver, and it was so prodigal that Tacitus and Pliny 
lament it “as a national evil.” 

The commercial intercourse between Rome and India is said to 
have been so- profitable to the former that a Roman fortune fre- 
quently exceeded £200,000 sterling, and “ Lallia and Paulina 
the niece of one of their governors decorated herself on ordinary 
occasions with jewels valued at-more than £300,000.”* 

Besides the above nations, Indian goods were imported by 
colonies and tribes or exported by the Indians. Indian vessels: . 
called at Diascorcles between Arabia and Africa where Indians 
had been settled to sell rice, Indian linen and female slaves. 
Indian vessels also called at Moseha (Muscat) and passed 
winter there selling calicoes, corn, and oil for frankincense, 
Vessels from Barygaga also went to A pologus at the mouthof the 
Euphrates to sell ‘brass and woods and receive frankincense. We 
notice that Barygaza was the most important port. It was the 
entrepot of merchandize from China, the southern India and 
Africa. It possessed a number of pilot vessels by which all foreign 
ships were conducted to the city. In three days a vessel could 
discharge her import cargo and be loaded again. 

„In the trade with Chr yse—com prising Ava, Pegu, and Malacca, 
—the Hindus took an active part. The. trade of India with Ceylon 
was also important. ae 
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The emosi important places in Western India are asfollows : :— 

i. Warbaree emporium (Pattala) vessels from various coun- 
tries brought drapery, chrysolites, corals, storax, frankincense, 
glass, vessels (silver plate), money, and wine. The exports from 
the port were costus, Bdellium, dye stuffs, Cullian stone, sapphires, 
silk, skins, calicoes, indigo. 

2. The next emporium was Barygaga or Barnock. Here the 
productions of the different countries home and foreign were 
. brought by land over the Balu Ghat Mountains. From Egypt 
were brought wine, metals, coral, chrysolites, garments, sashes, 
_ storax, “mehlot, whit te glass, Sanidade ointment, gold, silver, 
precious silver vessels, musical instr uments, beautiful virgins for 
the seraglio, wine of tne first quality and plain dresses. The ex- 
ports were costus, Bdellium, ivory, onyx, and Murrhine stones, © 
myrrh, Lycium nruslins and calicoes, silk stuff and silk thread, ; 
molo-chinuth (cotton cloth), &c. 

3. Musiris was frequented by Grecian vessels. - 

4. Nelkyadu at the mouth of which was Barake; where vessels 
used to come for pepper and malabuthrum. 

-`> 5. *Another port which was a great mart, was the Island of 

Bate on the opposite side of the Gulf of Cutch. This port 
which was the depository of excellent shells* and “a great 
mart of commerce for other nations from the East and South.” 
The Egyptians and Arabs are said to have carried away ‘from this 
- port the learming of India. 

.. The Southern India had a number of ports viens Bulita, Comer, 
Colchie, Cumura, Poducke and Sapatima which carried ona coasting 
trade. From Limyrica they received articles inrported from Egypt as 
well as native wares. Ceylon, immortalized in the Ramayan as a. 
great country abounding in gold, silver and pearls, was the seat of 4 
extensive commerce. To the different native and foreign races it 
was known as producing ivory, turtle shell, pearls, mushes, cinna- 
mon, &c. Even solate as A, D. 517-22, the Island was visited by 
vessels from India, Persia, Ethiopia, South Arabia, and China. 
From China were received silk, aloes, cloves, the wood of cloves. 
From Oalliens (W. India) copper, wood of sesame like ebony 
aud a variety‘of stuffs. From Scindia, musk, castro reum, and 
spikenard. Ceylon exported cinnamon pearls, gems, turtle shells, 
ivory, &c., to Mali in Malabar.  » 

The counties adjacent were Angale and Musulia where much 
muslin was manufactured and tke latter possessed a pearl fishery. | 
Another country contiguous was Desarene which abounded-in 
elephants. For more than two centuries, Constantinople carried on 
a trade oy India by land and sea ‘from the banks of the 
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Ganges and- Indus to the south-east quarter of the Caspjan Sea 
and from thence to Trebesond in the Black Sea and also from, 
the Persian Gulf, by the deserts of Syria and Arabia assisted 
by the rivers Euphrates and Tigris.” If the’ Hindus were a 
maritime nation, navigation must have been the study of certain 
classes. 

Arriqgn states that some classes of the Hindus were “ ship- 
builders and sailors who navigate the rivers.” 

Mrs. Postans in her Western India says, “The mariners however 
satisfied with theif country are a most fearless and enterprizing 
race, trading as their forefathers for centuries to all parts of the 
Red Sea and even stretching to the Eastern Coasts of Africa, 
Ceylon, and China Sea.” | 

Coins.—Colonel Tod says “their (Rama, Krishnaand Pandavas) 
cities and coins still exist.” ; 

The R. V. says “ who gives one hundred of suvarnas.” A suvar- 
na according to Colebrooke, was equal to sixteen mashas. Rama- ° 
yana, “ And ‘let a thousand coins of gold.” In Menu the different 
weights of copper, silver and gold coin are to be met. The Mitak- 
shara contains a law punishing those who counterfeited coin. Huet 
says “that the Indians having gold and silver of their own produce 
had learnt among other customs of the Egyptians the art of mak- 
ing money to facilitate their trade.” Wilson, in a note to the Toy 
Cart, clearly bears his testimony to the existence of coins among 
the Hindus. He shows this by the sense of the Suverna, Gadhi, 
Sacti and Námaká. Arrian states that the Hindus had gold money 
before Alexander’as he received it from certain countries. Hindu. 
coins have been found in Nepaul, Assam, Rungpoor, Cooch Behar, 
Tippera, Joyantipoor, Munipoor, Central India, Aidra, Rajpootana, 
Indraprastha.* na 

James Prinsep observes :—‘ The Hindus made considerable pro- 
gress in coining.” Ceylon and Western India had coined gold and 
silver. 

Bills. —The author of ** Commerce, Money and Banking,” states 
that “ bills of exchange have been known to the Hindus from 
very remote periods.” | : 

Interest.-The Mitaksara states that persons who borrowed 
for employment in mercantile business had to pay interest at 10 
per cent. per munth if they had to travel ona dangerous road and 
20 per cent. if- they made a sea voyage. Bibad Chintamoni sanc- 
tions the charging of interest on goods sold if not paid for within 
six months. . 

Commercial Morality—Menu legislated for the punishment of 
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commercial frauds i in view to the promotion of commercial morality. 
The delivery of goods of less value, charging higher prices’ for goods 
of ordinary value, selling bad grain for good, or of good seed laced 
at the top of the bad to conceal the bad, constituted offences and 
. were punishable. Mitakshara notices the following offences which’ 
were punishable. Combination oh the part of merchants to fix a 
different value from that fixed by the king. If the merchants 
wishing to pay the articles of another conntry at low prices ‘prevent 
them from being sold in their own with’ the view to secure high 
prices for their own goods, they were .punishatle. If they spoke 
falsehood as to the “weight of any article or passed by stealtb 
„the place where custom was payable, they were subject to fine. 
Menu inculcates, “ Of all pure things, purity in acquiring wealth 
is pronounced the most excellent ; since he who gains wealth with 
“ pure hand is. truly pure” 
| Wealth,—The wealth of India has been proverbially great. The- 
” description of the opulence of India given in the epic poems and 
other works is fabulous ; but that the statements to a great extent 
are true is borne cut by the buildings, temples, caves and other 
works, which added to the immense ‘treasure plundered by the 
Mahomedan conquerors, the fertility of the country, the elasticity 
of its resources, the industry and intelligence of its agricultural, 
manufacturing and commercial classes realizes the poetic descrip- 
. tion that it is the land of “barbaric pearl and gold.” 


PEARY CHAND MITTRA. 
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ArT. IV.—OUR LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 
IN UPPER INDIA.* 


’ FEAR that the spectacle of an officer of four and a half 


years’ service daring .to lift up a piping voice in published 
criticisms on revenue problems ‘has outraged the susceptibilities of 
some experienced revenue officials, I trust, however, that the book, 
notwithstanding its many errors and deficiencies, has served some 
good purpose. It is to be recollected, that young civilians do not 
in these days, whatever their other defects may be, disembark in 
ignorance of the main features of our revenue system; to some 
rextent they have pénetrated those mysteries before their arrival 
in India; to its shibboleths and technicalities indeed they may be 
strangers, and perhaps it would be well for them never to acquire 
many of its formalities; but its leading characteristics are not 
unfamiliar, nor are they such sphinx-like riddles, as only an Œdipus 
can hope to master, l = 
: : “ Die hohe krapt -. 

Der Wissenschaft 
Der ganzen Welt verborgen.” 


Common sense, and some careful enquiry can enable even youth- 
ful officers to offer sound and well-considered opinions on these 
important questions, and I may plead in justification for my “ in- 
sanabilis scribendi cacoéthes’ an uninterrupted study pursued 
under most favorable circumstances, my work having almost from 
the first months of residence mainly consisted of revenue business, 
and since the cold weather of 1873 I have been employed in help- 
ing to reconsider‘the revised assesments in four districts. It would 
be impossible to provide a more favorable opportunity for arriving 


at a correct.appreciation of the real causes of default and insolvency. 


among the landed classes of Oudh ; I have followed in the close wake 
of the assessors, and have hence been able to trace with considerable 
accuracy the progress of particular landowners and village com- 
munities on the downward path. Employment of this kind enables 
any offcer of ordiuary intelligence to: detect the precise points in 
which the shoe of reassessmentshas most pinched its wearers, and I 





* Iam indebted to the Editar for 
his courtesy in allowing me a place in 
the Culeutta Review for the further 
discussion of this important subject, 
Space, however, is limited, and I have 
only been able to treat two questions, 
those of rent-roll assessment and im- 
proved distfict revenue management 


with any fullness. Many points in the 
preceding articles on these revenue 
problems (those of Mr. Crosthwaite 
and of Mr. Carnegy, which appeared 
in the Nos. for October 1876 and 
January 1877) require more detailed 


reply or investigation than I am ableto | 


give in the following pages.-—C. J. C. 
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may perhaps: be allowed to say without conceit that I have -not 
neglected the rare opportunity thus offered. A laborious collection 
‘of facts derived from the recent histories of particular villages, 
` has enabled me, for instance, to urge the question of imperfect 
. partitions on the notice of officials with some degree of success and 
I trust, 1 shall not be suspected of self-sufficiency, if I venture 
- to assert, that, had my critic, Mr. Carnegy, in addition’ to the 
extensive attainments of his long career, possessed one tithe of 
such experience, he would bave been in a bette? position to conduct 
. the settlement of a district than if he had previously carried out 
the assessment of a whole. province. Thére can be no better train- 
ing for the future assessor than to follow fora short while the 
track of a retired settlement officer. He, poor man, withdraws 
from the scené of ‘his infinite labour, justly proud of his admirable 
reports and statistical tables, and proudly deeming that his work” 
* will live even if he pass away: many a settlement, which \ *ked 
so fair at first, has crumbled to pieces because its house was, Yt 
on the sand of theoretical data, and their end reminds the cons } 
reader of Government reports that the state of a settlem, ` 
officer resentbles mot indistinctly the general state of man:— \/ 
` «To-day he puts forth l 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms 
And bears bis blushiug honors thick upon him ;- 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And when ke ‘thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening, nips his root amd then he falls,” 


a 


Those wbo have criticized recent achievements and suggested 

_ & change of system have done so solely. from a wish to prevent 
_ the repetition of similar mistakes ; and I had no intention of making. 
out, as Mr. Crosthwaite supposes, a grave indictment against Oudh 
settlement officers in particular, nor would they, I imagine, accept 
Mr. Carnegy’s article as a satisfactory championship.. I was careful 
to point out that many of the district settlements, such as those 
of Rai Bareli, Unao, Pratabgarh, Sultanpur proper, parts of 
Lucknow, &e. had been carried out with admirable skill, and the 
- happiest results, aad J took occasion to enumerate the difficulties 
under which Oudh officets. had laboured as compared with their 
more lightly-worked brethren in the North-West Provinces. Some 
of them-carried on the current dufies of district officers in addition 
to their settlement work ; all of them were not only assessors of the 
land revenue but’of civil courts of first instance as well as.of appeal ; 
there were no hilkstation, in which they could cool their brains 
heated and worried by cold-weather inspections; a return from 
camp did not mean temporary rest, but equal drudgery in stifling 
courts. Mr. Carnegy and his Faizabad staff have no need to be 
greatly disturbed if their assessment of a most difficult district 
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has not proved so successful as was hoped, when the returns show 
that they disposed of some 60,000 lawsuits side by side with assess- 
ment operations ; indeed it is a matter for marvelling that the Oudh 
settlement is so near its completions when it is recollected that a 
complete record of rights, framed not on the simple basis of 
possession but in accordance with legal decisions in thousands of 
fiercely-contested suits, has been or will shortly be secured in 
addition to the fixation of the Government revenue for thirty 
years. This has beef no light task, and Oudh officers may con- 
fidently assert, that, all things considered, their work though in 
many cases conducted according’ to principles the wisdom of which ‘ 
has latterly been questioned, is as satisfactory as could be expected 
under the existing system of assessment. It was the system that 
I ventured to assail, not the officials, who carried out that system ; 
and I should be grieved, if any words of mine have wouuded the 
feelings of any fell low-officers, for all of whom I entertain profound 
respect, and some of whom I am e to consider my personal 
friends. Nothing, however, is more calculated to impress the mind 
of a new arrival, innocent of all taint of “ revenue experience” or 
“ practical knowledge”, than the ease and equanimity with which 
some Anglo-Indian. officials have contemplated these sudden 
enhaucements-of revenue, and these harsh reductions in the mate- 
rial well-being of large sections of the native population. 

To officials like Mr, Car negy, determined to contemplate the 
world beneath them through the tinted spectacles of statistical 
tables and symmetrical percentages, there never seem to occur 


Those obstinate questionings of sense and outward things. 


They move along in complacent contemplation of Deccan riots, 
Behar disturbances, Talukdars’ Relief Acts, Sindh Jagirdars and 
Zamindars’ Relief Acts, Chutia Nagpore, Thakurs of Broach, and 
Ahmadabad Relief Acts, as if all this insolvency and discontent 
were the effect of some original sin on the part of the governed 
race, and in no possible “degree attributable to the direct or 
indirect action of the State. Ibis fortunate for India that to all 
her rulers are not equally-unknown those 


3 Blank misgivings of a-creature 
Moving aboutein worlds not realized, 


ich appear to be so foreign to some bureaucrats. A newcomer, 
who bas any desire to understand the problems “of Anglo-Indian 
,dministration, is not content with my critic’s philosophy, but is 
sager to discover by patient inquiry whether all this indebtedness 
wd misery is incapable of relief or remedy; and it was the. 
insatisfactory result of twenty years of English rule in Oudh, that 
mpeHeY Mme to attempt, a course of investigation, the upshot of 
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which ‘is embqdied in the book, which has recently been subjected 
to Searching criticism in this review. 
- Ido not interd to estimate the comparative merits of the North- 
West and Oudh settlements ; Mr. Crosthwaite endeavours to white- 
_ wash the one, while he is content with the blackness of the other. 
The statements made by me were based on the minutes and 
. speeches of Sir W. Muir, the speech of Mr. Inglis in thé Legisla- 
tive Assembly, the memorandum of Mr. A. Colvin, the Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue, and that Board’s report ;* my critic (whom 
T have to thank for considerate courtesy under some provocation) 
adduces figures relating to estates in Farrackabad and Etawah in, 
proof of equitable assessment, and I am in no position to question 
them ; in-justice to myself I will, however, requote what I printed 
before in respect to those districts. Sit W. Muir,in his minute of 
March 1874, records that “some officers, have, as they say, ‘dis 
+ counted the coming riseof rent’ that is, have pitched their standard 
rates at a level somewhat above the actual rental of the district, 
in the expectation, that it would rise to the level assumed by them. 
This has been rightly discouraged by the Board of Revenue. ‘To 
‘some extent, indeed, the principle has been admitted ; that is to say, 
settlement officers have been allowed to assume when in any tract 
they find a prevailing rate, that exceptional cases of a lower rating 
will rise to such prevailing standard. But- the Lieutenant- 
Governor fears that, in some cases, the action of the settlement 
officer has gone beyond this principle. For instance, in the reports 
submitted, Mr. Crosthwaite states that he feels sure his assess- 
ments are nearer two-thirds than half the existing assets, ie., of 
the reutal as they now stand. The same is said by Mr. Buck 
(though perhaps on insufficient grounds) of the assessments of! 
Farrackabad; so also Mr. Ridsdale admits, that ‘his new as- 
sumed rental’ is at present in excess of the actual by 18 p.e.” 
The rules in regard to gradual evhancement of revenue are of 
_ recent origin, and do not therefore whitewash previous practice, 
_while the authoritative fixation of renis by assessors ouly dates 
from the Revenue ‘Act of 1878. Mr. Auckland Colvin’s descrip- 
tion} of the course of settlement operations in the North-West 
Provinces may be a sensational pamphle@ to Mr. Crosthwaite, 
but its most sensational passage was quoted by Sir W. Muir ata 
sitting of the Legislative Council. i 
- Henceforth indeed it will be difficult to contest the merits of any 
assessment, for sffice if the assessors are authorized to fix the rents 
of the tenantry on the basis of their arbitrary rates the rent-rolls 
will no longer testify to differences between actualities and settle- 





* And I beg to refer the reader tof Quoted on pages 6§-69 of m 
my book for their. persual, - book. ` pag 3 y 
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ment lucubrations, but will merely reflect the leading idiosyncracy of _ 
amateur landsurveyors. Under such circumstances criticism becomes ~- 
an impossibility, since there are no data to guide the sceptic ; the vil- 
lage records prove the satisfactory character of -the. revised demand, 
because they themselves have been re-written in accordance with 
its arbitrary rates, and in the absence of reliable village papers 
(reliable, ¢.¢., in the sense of representing the ‘spontaneous develop- 
ment of rent) the outsider is unable to secure any evidence in 
respect to the moderation of the assessor's proposed average rents. 
I regret that I shall have no space to consider the merits of the 
new practice of authoritative fixation of rents by the settlement 
officer; I fear uuless carefully watched, it may lead to evil 
results. I have had some experiences of the results of determining 
the future payments of under-proprietors, and occupancy tenants * 
on the basis of the assessors average rates, and I have found 
that the application of these arbitrary rates to the various fields 
of the decree-holders, unaccompanied by a most rigid scrutiny 
of the native survey, leads to grave miscarriage of justice. At 
some future time I may perhaps hope to return to this subject, 
which [am unable to treat fully in this article. 

My two critics would not seem to have done me the honor of any 
lengthened perusal of the method recommended with a view to rent- 
roll assessments. Contempt for such puny and childlike suggestions . 
has led Mr. Carnegy to sweep them aside from his height of 
scientific serenity by asseverating “that the proposal in all its 
simplicity and nakedness means neither more nor less than the 
assessing officer abnegating his functions to the village patwarl, 
and contenting himself with the undignified and mechanical 
borocess of dividing such figures as may be placed -before him 
by two and so fixing the Government demand”; similarly 
Mr. Crosthwaite considers that-“no more utterly unfair and 
preposterous assessment would be. made than one which should 
be based ‘on the recorded rentals accepting the condition of each 
village as normal.and final; and trusting to the honesty of the 
zamiudars and the fidelity of. the village accountants”; and that 
“if ib is the author’s intention to contend that each village should 
be assessed on its own rental without regard to the rents paid 
elsewhere for similar land, he #s altogether ‘wrong and has no 
conception of the first virtue of a settlement—equality of assess- 
ment.” ‘The same critic géntly snubs the supposed conceit of a 
youthful enthusiast in assuming the rôle of a reformer, by assuring © 
me that there have been Agamemnons before his appearance on 
the revenue stage, and that he is “not ‘the first wise man tọ 








* I allude,to the small sub-holdeis in Eastern Oudh, whose case has been 
a very sad one, 
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whom‘so very simple a way of getting through a -very difficult 
business has occured.” Writers, who profess to examine ‘the 
suggestions of others, should at least do their proposers thé justice 
of a sufficient examination, The most carsory perusal would 
show Mr. Crosthwaite that dne argument in favor of my 
views was that “the system proposed was no new one; it was 
devised and worked in Unao with excellent result? by Mr. 
Clifford and by his successor Mr. Maconachie”; and elsewhere it 
was noted that those Oudh assessments which had as in Rai 
- Bareli and Pratabgarh been based mainly on the village rent-rolls 
- had almost alone stood the test of time. Mr. Carnegy ex cathedra 
Commissionert summarily disposes of the method advocated by 
assuring his readers that “it has in all time been found simply: 
impossible to obtain anything liks a reliable rent-roll”’ It is in- 
genious but scarcely ingenuous to hazard this courageous dictum? 
- since the writer at the very moment of penmanship was presiding 
over the destinies of a district (Rai Bareli) in which the plans 
advocated had been carried out with pre-eminent success by Col, 
Macandrew (now Commissioner of Sitapur) and are described with 
admirable clearness aud with just confidence in his recently 
published work. * The most fugitive glance at my appendix 
would have shewn my opponents that the system suggested involv- 
ed an immense amount of labort The rent-rolls of every vil- 
lage, tested previously by the pargana kaénungos, were to be col- 
lected and analyzed in the greatest detail; the rents recorded in 
the different rent-rolls for the different classes of fields in the occte 
pation of ordinary tenants were to be compared with one another, all 
under proprietary, and favoured holdings having been separately 
* grouped, and similarły „analyzed ; by this process the rents reé 
corded as being actually paid by the tenants-at-will would be at 
length secured, and these syould form the basis of assessment, and 
afford data for the proper taxation of: the other low-rented hold- 
ings. These rent-rates would bes framed on the solid stratum of 
fact, and would be adhered to, unless it should appear on com- 
paring any particular village with its neighbours, that the rents 
recorded in its papers were all abnormally high or unduly low ; uf 
they exceeded or fell below the average of the neighbourhood, 
enquiry was to be made to discover, whether in the first case they 
represented large expenditure of capital, and therefore required al- 
lowances, or were the result of alarge proportion of unusually indus- 
iTious tenants, as Muravs or Kurmis holding most of the best land- 


* On Some Revenue Matters, chief- + For specimens of jamabandi 
hy in the Province of Qudh.” By Lieut- analysis I refer the reader to his book 
Jolonel Macandrew, B. s. 0, Commis- ud my own appendix, too long fo) 

sioner of Sitapur. Thacker, Spink -insertion here, 
& Cu., 1876. i 
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or, in the second case, whether they were low begause afsets had 
been concealed, or because there was an unusual dearth of low-caste 
cultivators, or an occupation of the better fields by the proprietors, 
or their sub-holders; under these latter circumstances the average 
rates of similar estates would be taken in preference to those re- 
corded in the papers of the property in question. In calculating the 
rents th be placed on the lands of the high-caste tenantry, or the 
farms of the owners, their kinsmen, and under-proprietors, due al- 
lowances were to be made in consideration of their numbers, or the 
multiplicity of tenures ;* grain-lands were to be separately classified 
with suitable deductions for the character of the rental. Instead of 
futile and insufficient investigations as to the produce of different 
crops, the outturn of acres or bighas of special soils, the theoretical 
rent-paying capabilities of numberless classes of land, and laborious 
“arguments as to prices, and possibilities of rent-increase in view 
of hazy canals or railways, in place of plough jamas, house jamas. 
and manure jamas, toilful deductions from awe-striking tables of ill- 
digested aud scrappy data, haphazard out-of-door euquiries from 
boorish peasants, who make the first answer which may come into. 
their heads, and whose random speech may lead to dangerous ° 
calculations as to the falsity of the village records, “the thing, 
(as Col. Macandrew says) to be ascertained is the rent; not the 
true economic rent, but the rent actually paid to the landlord, 
and by landlord is meant, all who share in the rent” ; and he pro- , 
ceeds to note, that “the objection made is that the papers are un- 
trustworthy, but I may be allowed to doubt the fact. I have not 
found it to be so myself, nor has any other officer whom I know, t 
and who has taken the trouble to-inquire, A jamabandi or fard- 
batai requires a good deal of sifting and analysis before we can’ 
get the true rent of the village out of it, but I firmly believe 


——- 





* On the subject of grain-atsess- 
ments, Col: Macandrew’s book should: 
be ‘consulted; the grain-rents in 

“Kheri are most curious, and a perusal 
of his analysis of grain-Mankuts will 
give much valuable information and 
completely contradict Mr. Crosth- 
waite’s view of the landlord’s greater 
gain from grain-reut-rolls, which has 
no basis whatever so far as OQudh is 
concerned, - 

-... T Colonel Macandrew says, “ I 
think that 554 per cent. of the rental 

isnot more than an ordinary taluk- 
dar or zemindar can pay to the Gov- 
ernment. Iam of opinion, however, 
that where there are large under-pro- 
prietary ‘interests in un estate and 


those under-proprietary ` rights are 
-much sub-divided, and even in the 


villages held direct from Government 
by high-caste men forming a numers 
ous community, so large a percentage 
should not be demnded. I think 
that discretion should be allowed to 
officers making a settlement to reduce 
the percentage of demand in such 
cases. Itis impossible to say to 
what limit, for it depends on circum- 
tances, and it must be left to the su- 
perior revenue officers to check any — 
undue tendency in the direction of 
making the p-reentage too low.” 

t Of the opinions of various officers 
quoted on pp. 135-137 of Our Land 
Devenue Policy. ss 
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that when put though this process, it will give a nearer approxi- 
mation to the truth, than can be reached by any other mode 
of procedure. Under these circumstances, the dictum of a*high 
‘revenue authority, that they were worthless, may merely have 
been received’as an unquestionable article of faith by his disci- 
ples, but, until they show me that they have put the jamabandis to 
the test that I have put them, and found them to fail, I dedline to 
accept the dictum as fact upon their authority. It is not so easy, 
as, some people think, for thousands of men to falsify hundreds 
of thousands of entries with a common object of deceit, when 
each false entry puts the landlord at the mercy of bis tenant both 
in the matter of payiug only the lower rent entered, and of exposing 
the fraud.* The oaly extensive fraud I have found among village 
papers has been in villages belonging to Government, and the 
instigators of it were Government servants acting on the principle 
of the unjust stewards for their dishonest ends” + Now these are 
' the words of an experienced assessor, who has carried out his 
system in the face of much controversy to a successful issue ; 
there has been vo revision of assessments in Rai Bareli, and the 
“rise obtained was 26 per cent. ; there are no allegations of undue 
lightness, and his work has stood the severe test of a succession 
of bad seasons accompanied by every species of agricultural dis- 
aster. ‘The enquirer, however, will search in vain Mr. Carnegy’s 
published book, and his settlement reports, for any trace of such 
a detailed examination and analysis of the village rent-rolls; he 
rejects them for æ priori reasons, or because their totals give him 
insufficient rentals; so far as can be judged from his various 
writings, le passed his unfavourable verdict on all village papers 
- for the very reasons, which prove the absence of any careful exam- ` 
ination ; he distrusts them for instance, because they contain much 
seer land, but he does not attempt to group together-ali the fields 
held by co-sharers of the village community apart from those in 
the occupancy of tenants; obyiously, until all the tenant-at-will 
fields are brought together, faad those only,) it is not possible to 
arrive at the real rentals; if the favoured holdings are not sepa- 





` * Mr. Carnegy scoffs at. the idea of 
securing entry of the real rents. I 
would craw his attention to a recent 
article (Pioneer Hau of June 13th 
1877), which shows that when the 
. Behar landlords according to the 
provisions ofthe Bengal Cess Act filed 
rentrolis, which showed lower rents 
than were really paid by their tenan- 
try, their cultivators “came troop- 
“ jng-into Mozufferpore, or Darbhanga 
to secure copies,” and “on discovers 


ing the rates at which thev were 
alleged to hold their lands, they affer- 
ed Those rates to the Zamindar, and 
on his rejection of the offer: promptly 
paid the amounts into Court as their 
defence against the impending 
action.” This action of- the. ryots 
will effectually deter Behar land- 
owners from filing incorrect returns 
in future. 

+ Idem, pp. 109-110. 
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rated, the’ average will be far too low.; in the same way he con- 
demns them because they contain lands held rent-free by retainers 
and village servants, but of course Col. Macandrew’s system 
presupposes the careful classification of all sueh lands, I need, 
not multiply instances; my critic’s remarks demonstrate his ina- 
bility or disinclination to compreherd even the rudiments cf the. 
system*® which he so unsparingly condemns ; until he deigns to- 
examine its merits in an impartial spirit, undisturbed by the 
memories of his own writings and dzicta,-he is not competent to 
_propound a weighty opinion ; those who hold Col. Macandrew’s s 
views would advise my opponent to take the opportunity of bis 
present- residence at Rai Bareli to acquaint himself with the prin- 
ciples of the method pursued in that district. “ As to the alterna- 
tive,” says the same experienced assessor, “what are called test 
: jamas, which are calculations of so much per head of cultivating 
asamis, or so much per plough, so much per homestead; and so on,” * 
I have no faith:in them. There is no possible comparison between | 
the’ outturn of a Kurmi, and a Thakur family off so many aeres 
-of similar land, nor of their ploughs either; one officer showed 
me five such jamas, which he had worked out for a pargana, ` - 
which he had assessed at about a lakh, ard the difference between 
the highest and the lowest was Rs. 40,000. In individual villages 
it would probably be ‘even proportionally greater, and such tests 
can be of no practical value whatever.” In effect all tests that 
are not based .on rent-roll data are liable to similar errors ; some 
may lead to equitable assessments, but there is always a great 
possibility of lamentable miscarriage of justice, since higher 
authority has no option but that of affording a doubting sanction 
-“to the elaborations of its subordinates, or rejecting them altogether, 
when: offered in the shape of such tests as those. described by 
Mr. Carnegy in his book on.assessments.* He details his “gross 
yental obtained from ploughs” in the following language: 
“From my own preliminaty inquiries, confirmed by the report of 
a committee of experts,’ it has been: fairly established, that eight 
bighas is the average amount of land that can fairly be tilled 
during the year by'a single plough in--this neighbourhood, and 
the gross rental of such eight bighas contingent on the description 
of the natural soil, will ragge from Rs. 18 to 25. From this 
plough estimate the gross rental of the village according to natural 
soils is obtained.” Again here is his “ gross rental calculated on 
cultivators,” and it will be seen that the data-are in no way calcu- 
lated to satisfy the thoughtful critic -as to the correctness of his 
generalizations —“Having satisfied myself by careful inquiry, that - 
a resident cultivator ordinarily tills ina fairly average manner two 





* Notes on the Land Tenures and By P. Carnegy. Triibner and Cory 
Revenue Assessments of Upper India, London, 1874, pp. 109-110. 
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— bighas and thirteen biswas of land in the year, I find that the 


quota of each such cultivator towards the gross rental of a village, 
situated in the various circles, ranges from eight to nine rupees. ” 
His third test is the “gross rental obtained by the application of 
the average rent rates of experts (?) to the natural soils, as recorded 


‘by the native surveyors.” In his appendix which gives an example, 


his plough jama gave him Rs. 385, and his deduced jama Rs. 162, 
while his cultivators jama gave him only Rs, 186: he takes the first 
as the appropriate one, and fixes a demand of Rs’ 186, adding Re. 1, 


-for the culturable waste; the rent-rell only gave en assessment of 


Rs. 151. It is incredible, that these should be any hesitation in 
deciding between the two systems, if critics would only ‘impar- 
tially weigh their relative merits as set forth in the books of their 
respective advocates (Mr, Carnegy’s “ Notes On Assessments” and 


- Col. Macandrew’s “On Some Revenue Matters chiefly in the Pro-~ 


‘vince of Oudh”). In the one case there are rent rates derived from 
actual facts; in the other case there are generalizations from 
general theories, all leading to conflicting results, and the ideas for 
which were taken presumably from tests applied by previous asses- 
sors in other parts ‘of India. They remind one of Portia’s description 
of Falconbridge : “ How oddly he issuited ! I think he bought his 
doublet in Italy, his round hose in France, his bonnet in Germany, 


_ and his behaviour everywhere. ” 


- Having carried out his assessment by these methods, which as 
stated by their owner, are scarcely calculated to satisfy the scep- 
tical inquirer, Mr. Carnegy proves satisfactorily the moderation 
of his proposals by similar processes,* His rates are light, 
because “the Government demand falls at the rate of Rs. 3-8_ 
per cultivator. It is universally admitted here that the gross 
produce per ordinary cultivator will be Rs, 20 per annum” and 
from this he concludes that Rs. 12 will go to the cultivator’s 
share, and Rs, 8 to the proprietor as gross rental, “ this being 
the proportion in which the-produce*is. very generally though 


- by no means invariably (ste) divided between landlord and tenant,” 
- and as of the Rs. 8, Rs. 4-3 should be paid to the State, while 


he had only taken Rs, 3-8, his revenue demand was obviously light, 
Again he asserts that “there are twelve descriptions of produce 


. usually grown in the district, and tbe average yield of the twelve 


per acre is eight-maunds .and four seers. Apply this average yield 
to the cultivated’ ayea under report, and the total produce will 
be. 15,20,985 maunds of grain; convert this into money im- 
accordance with theaccepted averaze price current of given term 
of years, and the result will be Rs. 19,47,660, of which sum 
Government according to the proportion of distribution just 


“ - 


* Idem, pp. 125-127, 








A 
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indicated, is entitled to Rs. 3,93,901 against Rs.3,70 722, the 
amount assessed on cultivation; “ so he proves that his assessment 
is below by Rs. 23,179, the fair half assets.” The third proof 
is akin to the two already quoted, and is too long for insertion; - 
these astonishing’ processes of reasoning on what will appear to 
most readers data of very. insufficient trustworthiness remind me of 
the logiedl ability with which my critic in the early pages of his arti- 
cle conclusively establishes the prosperity and happiness of the land- 
ed classes in Oudh by estimating the number and value of “ parcels 
containing rupees packed in cloth and tin, that are daily sent | 
through the rural post offices in large numbers.” Apparently a batch 
of these parcels was opened, and they contained an’ average 
of Rs, 9; Mr. Carnegy thereupon concludes, that ‘‘ we may be 
well within the mark in estimating the receipts in this way 
‘at 2 lacs.” Criticism is needless. * : | 
The system of assessing on arbitrary rent-rates, besides requiring , 
a far more accurate survey and classification of soils than is usually. 
secured from the work of native surveyors (but I have no space 
to discuss the question of soils here) is, as remarked by Colonel 
Macandrew, “not suited to lands, the cultivation of which varies 
from year to year, especially when the broken-up land pays a 
lower, but increasing rate: the rates being average are apt to be 
low on the best and high on the worst lands, and to press hard ~ 
on the poorer classes of villages. It is true that the settlement 
officer is not expected to blindly adhere to his rates, but, where 
they are far out,.an unnecessary respousibility -is thrown upon 
him, when he visits the village, and he is seta task very hard 
to perform with any degree of self-reliance—all the assessments 
-that have had to be revised in Oudh, have been made on this 
principle, and the.general story is the same,—the jama was too 
heavy on the poor lands.” The system of placing villages in © 
arbitrary classes, and of assessing them on arbitrary average ` 
rates may lead to- a light rating of the average villages, but it 
makes no allowances for the innumérable items, in which one 
village or one property in the same class’ differs in smaller or. 
greater degree from its fellows; nothing but a careful analysis of 
the rent-roll will suffice to lay bare the real paying-capabilities of. 
different estates; in other~wWords the system alluded to, while - 
professing to secure absolute èquality of assessment (as seems . 





|. ™ Since writing this Mr. Carnegy notice during official work. J have 
has discovered that the indebtedness seen many cases where villages have, 
of agriculturists has become a“ bura- as their own rent-rolls show, been, 
ing question. ” greatly underrated, solely owing to an 
+ I- could give quantities of in- omission to take the rent-rolls as the 
stances, were I not precluded basis, and vice versd. 
from usingefacts which have come to 
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Mr. Crosthwaste’s view) by levying identically the same rates from 
all villages classified in one group, in fact entails grievous in- 
equality of taxation, since no score of villages so exactly résemble 
. one another as to authorize the imposition of such a rigid rating, 
and the assessor’s hurried visit dtes not allow a sufficient examina- 
tion of the poiats in which they respectively differ. Hence it 
follows that, while to superior authority, the average fent-rates 
seem moderate, and the proposals of the assessors, based on them, 
are sanctioned, the distribution of the revenne demand on 
particular villages or estates may easily involve a grave miscarriage 
of justice ; the sole guide for their due application lies in the. 
accuracy, With which the assessing officer noted the capacities 
and deficiencies of the bundreds of villages under settlement dur- 
ing the short cold-weather tour. | 
Both Mr. Carnegy and Mr. Crosthwaite utter some curious’ 
exclamations in regard to the system advocated by Co], Macandrew, 
and «myself. Are we, they ery, to take half of rack-rents in 
-villages, where the owners have succeeded in screwing excessive 
rates from a destitute peasantry. “Take,” says the Jatter, 
`“ the case of a notorious rack-renter. Are we to accept his rates, 
and ruin his tenantry for him?’ Are we, I should say, to 
Jeave him the whole gain of his nefarious greed? If the landlord 
succeeds in pillaging his tenants of Rs. 600 per annum, when the 
moderate rental would be Rs, 500, I cannot conceive on what ground 
Kir. Costhwaite would only assess the property at half its normal 
letting-value; he cannot surely mean that the State, while 
taking no measures to check extortion, is to leave the proprietor 
the whole fruits of this coereive intimidation of the cultivators. 
Af he collects his Rs. 600, he should be called on to pay a fully 
half of his collections to the State ; otherwise our assessment would 
act as a premium on such rack-renting, whereas it is the duty of 
Government to punish’ spoliation of the tenants, by compelling 
such landlordsto render up every farthing of their ill-gotten receipts 
which the State camglaim forits share. Of course in such ex. 
ceptional.. cases: (as idm instance in regard to Sir Man Singh’s 
estate mentioned by Mr. Carnegy),I would suggest, that the assessing 
officer should offer the owner a lower rating than his rent-rolls 
would justify, on the express condition,-that he reduces them to 
the normal rates of the neighbourhood, and -binds himself under 
- covenant not to raise. them again for a fixed ferm‘of years: under , 
any cireymstances his rents would not be accepted as a basis for 
the assesméntof other villages, as Mr Carnegy imagines, forthe prin- 
ciple of assessment on rent-rolls presupposes that, unless there be 
‘strong cause for rejecting the papers of a particular estate, it will 
be based on its own records. 
The main defence of rent-roll assessments is this, hat they 
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coustitute the surest guarantee for real equality of assessmert ; in 
other words they will not take more than half of the landowner's 
actual incomings from his estate. The rents, actually paid, as 
recorded in the village rent-rolls, afford an infinitely better estimate 
of the exact value of landed properties, than the hasty glance-visit 
of the assessor, paid once only at One particular time of year, perhaps 
at the ripening of the rice crop, possibly just aftera drought, or, as 
Colonel Macandrew points out, it unfortunately happened ‘in parts 
of Oudh, just’ at a period of exceptional harvests. If an assessor 
bases his revenue d@mand mainly on his arbitrary rates, his visit 
to the villages, hurried as it necessarily must be, where so many 
have to be inspected in a short time, practically determines the 
‘incidence of the revised tax; it follows that even where the total 
assessments of a district or pargana is moderate, the fixation of the 
demand in particular instances may err extensively either in its 
‘lightness or its séverity ; it may and often does wholly overstate, 
or underestimate the real incomings, whereas the rent-rates 
offered from the village papers, represent the normal condition of 
the fields, their average marketable values, and not the prosperity or 
adversity of a particular season, or the idiosyncracy of this or that 
officer. True equality of assessment is. not secured by uniformity 
of rating ; it must aim at requiring some equality of sacrifice, and 
the disclosures of the village rent-roll will best enable the assessor to 
determine this important question. We cannot accept that. equality 
of assessment, which regards the land to be assessed merely as a tract 


~ 
« 


of so many acres, in which all the fields of particular soils must contri- 


bute an equal quota to the estimates of gross rental, and the process 


af fixing the revenue demand as a mere arithmetical problem when. 


once the arbitrary rates have been concocted. ‘The settlement of a dis- 
trict does not mean the mere assessment of its component villages.on 
previously fixed percentages of rating, but the taxation of proprie- 
tary and under-proprietary communities, of large bodies of petty 
sub-holders, of chiefs of ancient clans, of varying bodies” of tenants, 
from whom one uniform sum cannot be demandedon any principle 
of equity. Men must live, but the rental. is limited; and if the 
State inall cases inexorably exacts the full half of what it considers 
should be the rental instead of accepting half that amount which 
the owners of particular estates with all honest. effort are able to 
obtain from their peasants—or if it refuses to accept some reduc- 
tion of its own legitimate share in consideration of the large num- 
ber of mouths to be fed from-the remainder, it sanctions a system, 
which sooner or later entails as much loss on society at large as 16 
does at once on its Immediate victims. i 

That cannot be considered a fair method of assessment, which 
taxes the lands tilled by a bigh-caste community of resident Tha- 
kur co-sharers, whose ploughmen receive a share iñ the outturn, 


è 
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and the estate of a single owner tilled mainly by Kurmi er Murav 
tenants-at-will’on equal terms, because they are both grouped 
together in an arbitrary class. The rent-roll shows the fall in rents 
resulting from exposure to floods, or the raids of wild animals, or 
from a necessity to allow periodical fallows as in the case of hard 
rice-lands, but not so surely will fhe gallop-over of the inspecting 
officer detect similar defects ; even a leisurely morning’s ¢xamina- 
tion, (and notwithstanding Mr. Crosthwaite’s picture of a daily 
eight hours’ tramp, how few do thus accurately walk their villages) 
would fail to- yield half such an accurate dppraisement even to 
experienced agriculturists,as few of our settlement staff are, “I 


‘can conceive,” writes the Unao settlement officer, “ no system of 
-arbitrary rates, by which I mean rates not actually deduced from 


recorded rents, no matter how carefully or scientifically prepared, 
giving anything like se correct a picture of the village, as aver- 
age rents obtained from the village rent-roll by detailed analysis ; 
differing as every village will do more.or less, it is hardly possible 
to get one rate which can be applied to all the villages in a circle, 
though with apparently the same class of soil and amount 
of irrigation.” It is scarcely necessary to discuss at further length 
this question of rent-roll assessments ; the Bombay system (which 


. ds the extreme of the other plau) dependent as it is on generaliza- 


tions from data of insufficient certainty is nat one which, in view 
of recent disclosures, it is desirable to imitate ; and the Local 
Government of the North-West Provinces and Oudh, unde- 
terred by Mr. Carnegy’s logic, are apparently resolved te make 
every effort to secure the accuracy of the village records as the 
only safe basis for future assessments. Mr. Carnegy has fallen 


into a complete error in supposing that my writings advocated 
immoderate reduction of -assessment as the panacea for 


all evils; or that I’ am influenced by any mere “amiable” 
desire to improperly diminish the share of land rent due to 
the State.. Those who have urged the defects of the present 
system, have been compelled to expose existing abuses from no 
wanton desire to attack particular officials; but solely from an 
anxiety - that the embarrassments of landowners should not 


be attributable in any degree to the direct action of Govern- 


ment. 

- This is a reproach to which a civilized Government. cannot fail. 
to be keenly sensitive ; however undesirable it may be to bring 
into prominent notice the errors of any particular official, a bureau- 
cracy of foréigners-can only learn by experience, and the expediency 


-of maintaining in full blossom any special reputation must some- 


times yield to the greater necessity of securing the happiness of 
the native population. It cannot be denied that our excessive and 
sudden enhancements of revenue are in many districts greatly to 
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blame for the present insolvency of the landowners,* Mr. 
Crosthwaite admits that the plan of at once demanding payment 
of the full increase without granting any: progressive rise was 
indefénsible, and I gather from Kis remarks.that the North-West 
Provinces Government has, as in Oudh, sanctioned a change of 
policy in this respect; but in earlier revisions the principle of a 
gradual increase was not adopted, and it cannot be doubted that 
serious distress has been caused in direct neglect of the notable 
directions of 1822, which cautioned assessors, that “ even where 
the means of raisirfe the revenue are more abundant, where the 
strict right of Government to demand an increase is undoubted 
and the ultimate enforcement of such a demand may be of clear 
expediency, they have urged the necessity of avoiding any sudden 
enhancement. The existing appropriation of individuals, or classes 


of the net-rent of the country may be abusive and useless, but it~ 


may not be the less inconsistent with humanity and policy for the 


Government to destroy, by a sudden resumption of its rights, ° 
institutions and habits which have grown out of the relinquish- - 


ment.” + Inthe same strain wrote the Board of Directors, and 
such eminent authorities as Mr. Holt Mackenzie and Mr. Bird; and 
Mr. Carnegy would have done well to have introduced their warn- 
ings into his code of ethics. Seeing that Government has recoy- 
nized the injustice of compelling the immediate payment of heavily 
increased assessments, it is waste of time to seriously argue with my 
adversary, who is still under the impression, that, “before the Oudh 
total provincial rise of 46 per cent. can beshewn to be oppressive, it 
must be proved, that the summary assessments were absolutely 
correct.” He thus fails to comprehend in the slightest degree the 
argument in favour of gradual enhancement ; it is not because the 
present assessments do not represent more than 50 per cent, of the 
rental, that it is unwise and indeed inhuman to exact at once the 
full moiety ; the impolicy consists in reducing men as Mr: Bird 
points out, “ata stroke from great affluence to narrow circumstan- 
ces,” as in the case of the Gahirwar clan mentioned in my book, 
The question may now be regarded as settled, and even if it were 
still sub Judice, it is idle to enter into- controversy witha writer, who, 
however able and experienced he may be in the technicalities of 
settlement questions, can believe that “in Gorakhpur a rise of 350 


a Med + 
* This appears from Mr. Colvin’s code, I remember the warning, 


memorandum on the Deccan riots to 


be one cause also of the present im- - 


peverishment of -the cultivators in 
some of the re-assessed Bombay sub- 
divisions, 
t Revenue Records, N.-W. P., 1822 
33. Allahabad 1872. i 
Even in Mr. Carnegy’s own ethical 


> 


that “ itis still more fatal to over- 
assess, than to under-nssess” (I 
quote memory); and the author 
(Mr. Thomason) goes on to point out 
the various evils which are the in- 
evitable conseequence of immoderate 
settlements. 


# 
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per cent, was obtained, and that without a murmun”* Sir 
W. Muir and Sir George Couper have both written strongly on’ the 
: sufferiug and hardship caused by the adoption of the views still ad- 
hered to by Mr. Carnegy; and without wishing to irritate senidr offi- 
cials by.any further display of conceit, I may add, that having been, 
since I first wrote on this question,*continuously engaged in revising 
the recent assessments, I feel convinced that the practice of granting 
no respite before the levy of the new demand has been more exten- 
‘sively the cause of the failure of recent settlements, especially in 
districts crammed with small tenure-holders than mere over-esti- 
mate of the rentals, Mr. Carnegy points with pride to his en- 
hancement of the Faizabad revenue by only 392 per cent., but he 
forgets that this is only the rate on the whole déstrict ; in many cases 
the increase has of course been double and treble this figure, and the 
averages of his parganas even reach so high as 59 per cent. This in- 
difference to the results of re-assessment and other settlement oper<~ 
ations seems deeply ingrained in my critic; it is the harshness of 
the increase in individual instances, that has proved so fatal in 
some Oudh dirtricts. I illustrate this by a quotation from a 
published report of Mr. Carnegy, to which comment is needless 
though the writer's equanimity at the result of his work is surpris- 
ing. “ The pargana f (Birhar) is I may say, entirely talukdari, being 
held by four members of the Palwar class, and it is overrun with 
intermediate occupants, amongst whom are included several 
junior branches of the family of the talukdari. To such an 
entent do these exist, that during the summary settlement, not more 
than 15 per cent. of the property of the talukdars has been under their 
direct management ; the rest, viz., 85 per cent. being held by the par- 
ties, who rightly or wrongly have hitherto been supposed to be ‘sub- 
‘proprietors, Of this large percentage of land hitherto managed, as I~ 
have said, by intermediate occupants, I estimate that not more than 
11-per cent. of the profits has, during the summary settlement, found 
its way to the talookdars, so that it may be said, that up to the 
present time, the profits of the pargana has been divided in the 
proportion of 25 per cent. to the proprietor, and 75 per cent. to the 
inferior holders. The result of the revised settlement will be, E believe, 
. to ‘invert these profits as nearly as possible, leaving to the . 
former 75 per cent, and to the latter 25 per cent. “+ Now when, as 
the writer points out, the assessments were at tle same time raised 
59 per cent. Ít. is manifest that the result of settlement operations 
- would be something like social revolution, even if the. revised 
* The italics are mime, Colonel ment, Tahsil Alebarpur, para. 35. 
Macanudrew’s remarks on this point Oudh Government- Press, l 
are worth perusal. . t The italics’are mine, 


+ Fiscal Report, Faizabad Settle- 
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demand in itself represented, as doubtless it may have done, no more 
than a fair half of the assets. 

I have no intention of straying into any controversy in regard to 
the merits of the Faizabad settlement; nor indeed could I under- 
take such a course without impropriety, So far as Mr, Carnegy’s 
article constitutes a championship of his special procedure in that 
district; so far it forms an attack on the policy of the Oudh Go- 
vernment whose deliberate verdict, as published in its annual reports, 
has been the sole basis for recent discussions ;'` into the contests be- 
tween a settlement officer and his Local Administration, I, “ youthful 
Agamemnon” though I be, fear to enter, and Sir George Couper’s 
Government may be safely left to its own weapons of defence. The 
quotations, which I have considered myself at liberty to make 
from Mr, Carnegy’s published work, I have used merely to illus- 
trate the fallacies and dangers of the methods of assessment advo- 
cated by my critic. It would be idle moreover to argue with men, 
who, in defiance of the stern teachings of experience, staunchly 
pin their faith to fossils;: and it is no disrespect to the 
memory of an eminent name to assert that Mr. Thoma- 
son’s celebrated rules, (elevated unfortunately by Mr. 
Carnegy into a rigid code of settlement ethics under the 
title of the Thomasonian philosophy,) are neither calculated, nor 
were they intended, to serve as'a model for servile imitation in 
all provinces, and in all ages. Mr. Thomason, were he still alive, 
would probably be the first to recognise the inapplicability of 
all his principles to a newly annexed province like Oudh, crowded 
with intricate and little-known tenures, the victim of years of 
anarchy and misrule. Moreover, in refusing to admit the justice 
of the strictures passed on certain portions of the Faizabad 
procedure, Mr. Carnegy runs counter to the decision of a conference 
of experienced Oudh revenue officers, presided over by Lord 
Northbrook himself in November 1873, and there is no necessity 
for further thrashing ; the principles, whose champion he is, are 
condemned by common sense as strongly as they are opposed to 
the first elements of equity. It is sufficient to point out, that 
common justice, and fair play demand, that the State should not 
exact its augmented assessments from the proprietors of land 
until it has recorded the rights, and proportionally raised the 
rents of the subordinate holders, or, in the case of proprietary and 
under-proprietary communities of a newly occupied province, 
authoritatively registered the shares of and the quota of land 
Yévenue henceforth payable by each member of the co-parcenary 
body. . It is not creditable, to my critics candour, that he should 


* 


ie 


instance Talukdari estates as forming the majority .of landed.. 


properties, and assure his readers, that it would be inexpedient 
to delay the levy of the revised assessments merely in the interests 


i 
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of “the few” other estates, not similarly beld by single owners ; 
obviously, if those estates were few in number, it would be no 
great matter to complete their share-registers expeditiously, but 
my opponent knows as well as I do, that it is precisely in these 
Talukdari estates that the proprietary cummunities are most 
numerous, though they now occupy the position of sub-holders. 
It is notorious, that it is just in these estates, that the failure to 
complete the record of rights has been most fatal; the annual 
reports have again and again noticed the inability of the Faizabad 
Talukdars, and of the Superintendent of Encumbered Taluk- 
dari estates to secure payment of rent from these under-pro- 


‘prietary communities, and it was to settle their rights that 
. the Sub-settlement Act of 1866, which provoked such lengthy 
“discussions, was passed at the instance of Sir Jobn Strachey, then 


Chief Commissioner of Oudh. Again my eritic knows, or should 
know, that there was no law in Oudh authorizing the assessors to 
fix authoritatively the rents of the tenants,at-will ; these are ques- 


tions of pure voluntary contracts, and the settlement cireulars could. 
‘only encourage officers to register in revised rent-rolls the mutual 


agreements of landlords and tenants; the mere record of leases 
filed -by landowners unsupported by the intelligent consent of 
cultivators is not such evidence as a law-court could accept in legal 
proof of rent-enhancement ; and Mr, Carnegy is less intimately 
acquainted will the characters of the Brahman, and Thakur as 
well as of the low caste peasantry, than I should have supposed, 
if he believes that the soathing advice of subordinates of the 
settlement establishments, followed up by elaborate rent-schedules, 
fixes increased rents, of which the landlords can obtain regular 
receipt. It may be quite possible even to obtain the signatures’ 
of large bodies of illiterate peasants to augmentations of rent 


_ (and here I would draw his attention to the revenue report of 


1875, which gives the reasons for failure to realize rents in the 
estates managed by the Faizabad Superintendent) but this does not 
secure payment of those rents. That report shows that in all but 
the Faizabad circle the annual rentals were realized up to 95 
per cent., but in that circle the collections were equal to little more 
than 73 per cent. of a year’s rental, and I find a detailed table of rents 
due in the Faizabad estates, which shows that ordinary tenants at 
present owe 83-69 per cent. of a year’s rental, while the various classes 
of under-proprietors are indebted to the large extent. of 133-13 
per cent.* Again part of these balances is explained io be € items en-_, 
tered in the books but disallowed by the Courts,” as well as “‘ arrears 
due by tenants, who have broken down, absconded, or died.” It 
was also in regard to sudden and wholesale augmentations of rents 


* Page 20, Oudh Revenue Rport, 1875, 
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that J instanced the result of settlement operations in the Meerut 
District, and not, as Mr. Crosth waite imagined, as*an example of 
severe, assessment per se. Neither Oudb, I imagine, nor any other 
tenants are likely to agree to indiscriminate rent-augmentations on 


_ the basis of the assessov’s arbitrayy rates ; threats of wholesale evic- 


tion could alone secure assent, but even consent-does not imply 
payment,—and recent Oudh reports relate, how the attempts of 
the landlords to secure larger rents after the introduction of the re- 
vised assesswents multiplied notices of ejectment to an extent, which 


attracted the notice of the Government of India, while the necessity’ _ 


for the repeal of the stamp fee on under-proprietary claims is-also-~ 


- lute proof that until such suits had been heard, and the future rents 


fixed by due legat authority, Mr, Carnegy’s assessments could not 
obtain realization. J kuow tracts, where almost the whole pea- 


p santry are Brahman tenants; it is an easy process to augment 


p-a lawsuit, but that is too costly to be.a favorite, even if it were a: 


their rents all round on. paper by applying the settlement, rent ; 


b 


rates to tbeir fields, but I defy Mr. Carnegy or any one else to 
force the cultivators to pay them. J have no leisure however to 
discuss this question of high-caste rents; it is manifest that 
these high-caste peasants do not and cannot pay the same rates 


nas those offered by Koris and Pasis, who live in hovels, and feed 


on the village pig. 


The under-proprietary difficulties in Oudh are far from settle-. 


ment, but this article has already reached its proper limit, and I 
must not trespass further; suffice it to say, that an amendment 
of the Oudh Rent Act is a matter of great urgency, with a view to 
restore to the landowners their former power of distraining the crops 
of defaulting sub-holders + at present they have no remedy save in 


successful process ; the crop is the security for the rent, and if 
the under-proprietor can legally cut and carry off his whole crop, 
before the landlord can secure a decree, there is small chance of 
recovering the money-value of the grain, I have no wish to 
revive the illegal measures of coercion employed by tyrannical 
over-lords during the Nawabi, which I only described to illustrate 
their powers -of intimidation; but the Oudh Government 


has again and again pointed out the need fora cheaper and — 


prompter remedy against defaulting under-proprictors, and the 


advisability of altering the law of distraint is no nostrum of my . 


invention. “The remedy for this state of things,’ writes Sir 
George Couper “was suggested nearly three years ago,” when he 
roposed, “ tocheapen the cost of suits for arrears of rent, to simplify 
and extend the law of distraint, and to provide, that the superior 
roprietor might, under eertain cireumstances, apply to the Deputy 
ome aan to realize, as arrears of revenue, the balances of 
rent, du@to him by his under-proprietors. ‘These proposals were 
E 
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endorsel.by Mp.. Inglis when he was in charge-of the prevince.”* 
The Supreme Government has not however, in spite of the urgent 
remonstrances of both Sir-George Couper and Mr. Inglis, thought 
fit to sanction the proposal for cheapening the cost of rent-suits, 
while apparently no steps have bees taken to hurry on an amendment 
of the law of distraint; and the third proposal, which is embodied 
in the Ondh Revenue Act of 1876, only applies to sub-séttled or 
permanently leased Zalukdari villages, aud not to the immense 
- number of subordinate tenure-holders in mufid estates, or to the 
petty birtias; Sankallap-dars, &., in Talukdari ones, `The 
result is, that, while the superior owner is forced to pay in his 
revenue by fixed dates, he cannot realize the rent from his under- 
- holders, till he has obtained a decree, but that decree entails pay- 
ment of heavy initial expenses, one large item of which consists 
in the stamn-fee for the recovery of a sum, half of which, when - 
- « realized, replenishes not his money-bogs, but the coffers of the State 
in the shape of land revenue; it would seem only reasonable to 
remit the Government fee on that -proportion of rent, which is 
‘due to the landlord’s co-sharer as revenue, at least until such time 
as the law of distraint is amended. 
Mr. Crosthwaite has, I need hardly observe, misundersteod my 
argument in favour of the appointment in some districts of earlier 
‘dates for the payment of some of the revenue instalments, Earlier 
dates were advocated only for those districts, or parts of dstricts, 
where, as in Gondah-Bharaich, the early rice is cut about the mid- 
dle of September, while the revenue does not fall due till the 15th 
` November pF and I urged, that, in all such cases as again with the 
sugarcane crop, (for which there is no revenue instalment üll the 
ist May) it is suicidal policy to allow the rent-receipts to lie in the- 
Jandowner'’s hands, tempting them to expenditure of the Govern- 
ment share of their collections, and not to advance the 
dates so as to intercept the money, before it has been squan- 
dered in extravagant entertainments, or ‘disappeared into the 
money-lenders maw. In no way whatever do I advocate 
earlier dates with a view of harassing the tenantry ; if it were the 
practice of the country to pay rents late, by all means let the 
revenue dates be later still, but while, as at present, the landlords 
realize part of their rents according to old custom at such an early. 
. time, itis unwise to leave the Government share of these collections. 
so long in the power of the revenue payers. From these consi- 
derations the revenue dates in Gondah were advanced’ with most 
salutary effect, The alteration in no degree affected the relations” 
between landowners and their peasantry ; it merely checked any 








* Annual Report, p. 23. 1875. - little while, as a tentative measure, 
+ Early kists have been introduced with great success, i 
in the Gondab distries for some 


r 
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tendency to undue expenditure of collected rents qn the ‘part of 
the former. Sir George Couper notes in the Oudh Revenue Report 
for 1875 * that, when Mr. Inglis asked the opinions of Oudh 
officers in regard to the present dates, “ those who were not in 
favour of the dates at present jn force recommended that’ they 
should be fixed earlier instead of later on the express ground, that 
we should apply to the landlord, when in funds, and not let them 
devote them to other objects than the payment of the revenue, 
which they would qo if left to themselves too long.” Itis because 
the landlords require the tenants to pay an instalment, of rent, 
before they remove the crop, that the tenant is driven to the money- 
lender, and this practice, however, iujurious to the interests of the 
peasantry is, as he remarks, “ no novelty induced by our system 
of collecting the revenue; itis the old custom of generations, 
and has its origin in the inability of the tenants to give any security 
for the payment of his rent, the consequence being that the land- 


lord will not abandon his lien on the crop before he has received a ` 


substantial payment towards the rent, “and he adds, that in his 
opinion ” we should pause before we interfere with the pre- 
sent relations of landlord and tenent ; for if we deprive the landlord 
of his lien on the crop, on which he depends for the realization of 
his rent, we can hardly, in the event of the tenant embezzling the 
proceeds,. expect the landlord to pay the revenue.” If Mr. 
Crosthwaite could only for a few months undertake the charge of 
one of the Faizabad, Gondah, or Sultanpur encumbered estates, 
his views on this and other points connected with the realization 
of rents might undergo a considerable change ; but I may not longer 
discuss this grave question. It wasfrom no disregard to the ten- 


antry that I made so few direct allusions to their unhappy situation, — 


but because, as I expressly noted, the subject was too’ large to 
be adequately considered in my book, and I hope to be able to 
consider it at some future date ; in more than one passage, however, 
I pointed out the increased poverty of the peasantry owing to 
arbitrary enchancements of revenue followed by similarly harsh aug- 
mentations of rent, a point upon which writers who admire the 
system pursued in the North-West Provinces as described by 
Mr. Inglis, would do well to reflect} In regard to the assess- 
ment of fallows I need hardly remark, that Iam no “admirer of, 
nor would I carry out” Akbar’s ‘system further than to make allow- 
ances in calculating the rental of land which requires fallows, as 
some classes of rice lands do, and which under his method were 
outy assessed when they were under cultivation ; in regard to the 
assessment of waste, it is obvious that Mr. Carnegy’s “proofs” are 


no evidence whatever of moderation in individual instances, 


* Pp 59-61. ` 3 t Described on p, 50 idem. 
t Note tb p, 125. : í 
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and prudent agricultural operations will not admit the cultivation 
of the “ many productive spots” observable in barren usar plains ; 
the argument in favor of an immediate assessment of waste In view 
_.of future tillage is manifestly quite untenable and the practice has 
now been definitely abandoned, as may therefore be ahy further 
discussion respecting its impropristy. 


TI, 


Few officials would probably be found to deny the existence of 
_ grave defects in our general system of Jand-revenue administration 
however strongly they may controvert allegations of undue severity 
or inequality in particular assessments. “An easy assessment with 
a strict collection” in Mr. Crosthwaite’s language is the only policy 
which has any chance of success, if by success is meant, as should 
_be meant, the maintenance of the landed classes and peasantry ina 
« some decent well-being, and their gradual instruction in habits of 
thrift without an immoderate sacrifice of the just rights of the 
State. Some few officials, of whom, I fear Mr. Carnegy is one, 
Jabour under the impression, that the interests of the State, and of 
the people are as wholly unconnected and dissimilar, as are those for 
example of creditor and debtor; that that fixed proportion of rent, 
which limits the demand of Government, constitutes a standard, 
rigid and unalterable, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, to 
depart from which in the minutest particular is to be guilty of 
treachery to the State, and that the poverty and decay of largesections 
of the community is of no Import compared with the exaction to the 
uttermost farthing of the maximum revenue realizable from the 
land. These, however, are not the guiding principles of the 
Supreme Government, orof any Local Administration. It isgenerallyy 
accepted as a maxim of policy that gains to the imperial exchequer, 
which can be secured only by a disregard to the material welfare of 
large portions of the native population, do not afford adequate 
compensation for the suffering and destitution thereby inflicted on 
_ special classes of society. It may be wise to delay fora while the 
construction of palatial offices like those which decorate ~the 
“Bombay sea-board and to retard far a generation even the erection 
of law-colleges, of stone-bridges, of substantial schools, and of 
metalled roads, if their cost would entail the collection of largely 
enhanced revenues from an impoverished yeomaury. I do not- 
suppose that many officials desire the total extinction, for instance, 
of the Jhansi landowners, or would refuse to grant a progressive, 
enhancement of assessment cases where as, in Kheri, Gondah and 
Bharaich the increase originally fixed, amounted to 1332, 652 
- and 88$- per cent. 
In a non-regulation province like Oudh, which has been somewhat 
unsuccessful in its revenue policy, it is idle to assert thas efficient 
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revenue administration can be secured, unless some adequate 
establishments are afforded to the local officinls,* The Pioneer 
(of the 27th September 1876) remarked that “ while its savings 
swell the budget of the Supreme Government, its establishments 
have been starved to the lowest minimum compatible with the 
barest execution of the most ordinary functions of an Administra- 
tion.” “Ihe Supreme Government in its despatch to the Secretary - 
of State, regarding the amalgamation of Oudh with the North- 
West -Provinces, made pointed reference to the needs of the 
Province in this respect. In the Revenue Report for 1875, the 
Chief Commissioner represented, that the “ realization of the 
revenue and indeed the whole revenue admiuistration is becoming 
more difficult and uncertain every year, owing to the inadequacy 
of the official establishments. In Ondh, revenue and judicial func- 
tions are vested in the same class of officer ; and the present estab- 
lishments were fixed in 1868, when the land revenue demand was 
Rs. 1,24,32,564, or Rs. 17,51,817 less than it is now, while the | 
judicial work has nearly doubled. The Tahsildars, who are the offi- 
cers primarily responsible for the collection of the revenue prefer 
judicial work, partly because it is more attractive and vested 
with more dignity in the ordinary native mind, and partly because 
it affords a better opportunity of attracting attention and thereby ` 
obtaining promotion. Under such circumstances, -it is not sur- 
prising that these officers do not find time to move about in their 
circles, and acquire that knowledge of the character and condition 
of the people, which alone can give them the means of forming 
an opinion how best to collect their revenue, and how to act on an 
occasion of default. Similarly, the Deputy Commissioners, whose 
duty it is to supervise the work of the tahsildars, and also to 
acquire a knowledge of the people on their own account, must 
remain in their courts for the triai of judicial cases (appeals to 
this class of officers have more than doubled since 1868) far longer 
than they should do, if their duties of collectors of the land 
revenue had not to be subordinated to those which devolve on 
them as judges. The judicial work, moreover, is much more 
tedious, if not mere difficult, than it was eight years ago ;-for 
since the enforcement of a more elaborate system of procedure, 
and the arrival of barristers and pleaders, which class is now 
very numerous, a case, whiclf formerly might. have been disposed 
of to the satisfaction of the parties In two or three hours, requires 
as many if not more days for its disposal. This is a standing 
difficulty against which we have to contend in our efforts to 
fulfil the wishes of the Government of India and show a cléar 
balance-sheet ; and it will be enormously increased by the addi- 
tional’ burden which has been cast on the district officers by 
the abolition. of the Superintendents of encumbered estates. 
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But this year there was another difficulty, which the Chief 
Commissioners nevertheless, trusts will recur more frequently 


“in the future than it bas in the last lustrum. The year was a 


prosperous one, that is, there were abundant harvests, and the 
consequence has been that the officers of Government have had 


till now more trouble than ever in realizing the revenue, ‘and the 


Jand-owners in réalizing their rents. This state of things is due 


_ to the fact that grain was so abundant that it could not find a 


~ 


market, and consequently, the rent and the revenue, which is a- 


` portion of it, lay unrealized upon the threshing-floors. OË course, 


if the people were less poor or less apathetic, they night do some- 
thing towards finding a market for themselves, but the great 
difficulty to be eontended against is the want of communications 
to the more distant markets in which grain would find .a ready 
sale. This is not the first time that the gecessity of extending. 
our present communications has been brought to notice. The 
Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State for India has inéulcated the 
duty of providing these, year after year, upon the Chief Commis- 
sioner, but it is, the old story of being required to make bricks 


without straw.” 


An article in the same newspaper (Pioneer, September 1876) 
described with sufficient accuracy the main charaeteristics of our 
attempts to administer public business with starved establish- 
ments. “QOudh revenue management,” we read, “ means a hap- 
hazard collection of the land-tax, whenever and wherever its 
instalments can be realized, and the result is left to the be- 
neficence of Providence. But such a plan, or rather the absence 
of any plan, does not meet the requirements of justice; our 
system in its most favourable dress is at best a rough device; it. 


-is foreign to the traditions and habits of our subjects, and its results 


_ are as antagonistic to their prosperity as they are opposed to the 


wishes of their rulers. We fix the land-tax for 80 years, and each 
year we compel the landowners to pay up their full tale; 16 is 
trusted that in the long course of three decades the shares received 


. by the State and the proprietors will be about equal, and it is 


reckoned of small consequence, whether at firstthe portion requir- 
ed by the Government is excessive or not. It is considered that 
on the average good and bad years counterbalance one another, 
and that the tax-payers should be compelled to pay as much after 
a flood or a drought, as they do after a season of abundant har- 
vests." The exercise of direct coercive processes is discouraged ; 
the native plans of requiring security from regular or embarrassed” 
defaulters, of cancelling the revenue engagement for any term of 
years on the slightest symptom of wilful recusancy, or incurable 
incompetency, or of securing the regular payment of the assess- 
ments by a systematic transfer of estates from the indjgent, or 


~ 
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incapable owners to others who could be trusted to liquidate the 
Government demand with punctuality, while always reserving to 
the temporarily dispossessed proprietors the privilege‘ of resuming 
their seer cultivation at fixed favourable rents, would be regarded 
as heterodox, and contrary toa policy of civilization. The dates 
appointed for the payment of the revenue instalments have been 
fixed as & rule, so as to give the landowners. the amplest oppor- - 
tunity for peculation or extravgance; and’a private threat of salė 
on the part of the tansildar, or some indignity privily offered to a 
defaulter, constitute the chief means of realizing arrears. ‘There 
is no register of transfers to enable the collector to discover the 
true circumstances of the various estates, aud there are vo village 
records save a rough and irregularly written rent-roll for his illu- 
mination ; there is no sufficient subordinate staff to aid him to 
distinguish between honest and dishonest claimauts for considera- 
tion, and he is powerless, therefore, to perform his most important , 
duty, namely, to do justice between the State and its subject tax- 
payer. Hence it was that shortly before Lord Nortbbrook’s visit 
to Lucknow in 1878, the revenue administration of the province 
had come to a deadlock. Since the terrible flood of 1871, the 
arrears of revenne had been steadily accumulating, yet the collec- 
tors felt that they possessed no sufficient knowledge of the villages 
to propose any measures of final relief; they collected what they- 
could, and let the balances stand over. Although the incalculable 
damage caused by the flood was graphically described in the re- 
venue report, no less-a sum than Rs. 1,35,11,154 was collected in - 
1871-72, the measures of relief granted within the year being 
confined to a reduction of Rs. 18,313 in Sultanpore on account of 
floods, and a remission of Rs. 10,108 in Hardui on account of 
losses from hail. The report notes that only one estate was made 
kham, two patits were transferred, and one estate was farmed out ; 
yet it is inconceivable that this enormous revenue should have been | 
secured from the landowners without a vast augmentation of their 
debts and mortgages ; and the declaration bv the Hardui collector, 
that in those twelve months mortgages were registered to the 
extent of Rs. 3,94,782, and sales of land to the extent of 
Rs. 88,511, money raised solely to pay the revenue, may be | 
regarded as giving a fair picture of the embarrassments of the 
proprietors arising from the relentless exactions of the State,” 
What is here alleged of Oudh revenue administration applies in 
less degree perhaps, but’ still with some correctness to the manage- 
ment of revenue business in other provinces ; but Jittle persistent 
effort is made to place matters on a more satisfactory footing. 
Sir H, Davies has more than once complained of the inability or 
omission of revenue officials under existing arrangements to 
afford prempt relief on account of argricultural disasters, In 
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Jhansiethe neglect to make early provision for the landowners. 
whose estates have been eaten up by kans grass, or deteriorated 
.by successions of bad seasons and murrain, appears to have reduced 
both landlords and tenantry to insolvency. , “ There is in fact,” 
as I ventured to point out, no real revenue administration ; the 
collector is a taxgatherer, and nothing more, he is a compulsory 
jack-of-all-trades, whose days are spent in inditing eountless 
reports on ail miscellaneous matters of great or small importance, 
` upon which the loeal government of the day sets, or is forced 
to set great store; he has to draw up portentous memes on con- 


`- gervancy, municipalities, drains, and self-government all the 


morning, his afternoons are’ occupied with his appellate. work, 
and an odd half-hour, as leisure permits, is with difficulty snatch- 
_ed for the real work of a Collector, namely the disposal of the 
revenue arrears ; these papers, which have to do with the future. 
prosperity or ruin of villages must be. perfunctorily rushed 
through, while a proposal for a new latrine has taken up hours 
-of valuable time. The English correspondence, and the jadicial 
work must be got through for obvious reasons, but few know or 
` care about the internal state of a district, so long as the revenue 
balance sheet is clear; the revenue has all been realized without 
much resort to coercive processes, for the mere threat of a Tahsildar 
suffices in most eases to drive the landowners to the money-lender, 
and the local government congralulates itself, that the largest 
revenue ever known has been realized ina year of great agricul- 
_ tural distress without any noticeable resort-to the sterner coercive 
processes,” . | 
` As Mr. Crasthwaite urges, the business of collection should be 
far more closely supervised by English officials, Three causesy 
prevent the detailed examination of the work of native subordin- 
ates, viz: e 
1st.—The Collector has not sufficient leisure himself. 
- 2nd—He is too jealous to make due use of his present staff 
of European assistants, 
37d.—His native establishments are inadequate, and over- 
burdened with other work, and in some’ provinces the village 
_ records are in a very backward condition. 

Mr. Crosthwaite declares that in the North-West Provinces 
“notwithstanding the wishes of Government repeatedly declared, 
it has been and still is the usual practice of Collectors of districts 
to keep all the work of collection in their own hands, or more, 
correctly speaking, théy habitually exclude their covenanted assist- 
ants from any share in this work. Do it themselves they cannot, 
it is common to hear Collectors bewailing their inability to control 
six or seven Tahsildars, and offering this as an apology for their 
failure to administer this part of their duties It neves seems to 
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strike them, that their senior assistant at any err y in these 
days a bald or greyheaded man of middle age—might be employed 
with ‘some profit on the work.” Ifthe Collector i is hard-pressed 
in regulation provinces, where there are sessions judges and 
munsifs, it is obvious that ‘in non-regulation provinces the 
due discharge of his multifarious ‘public duties leaves him 
absolutély no time for the proper performance of his revenue 
work; and suits, criminal cases, the English correspondence and — 
the general administrative business of- ‘his district cannot be 
rushed through, A perfunctory hearing in a criminal trial may 
develope into a Faller case ; a hasty order in a drainage question 
may involve him in a Weld dificul ty; a superficial examination 
of a bridge-plan may, result in local Saugor-barracks’ scandal. 
The misfortune about revenue work is that it alone can be scamped 
without risk, and English officials, over-burdened with their endless 
round of public business in. an exhausting climate, cannot be 
severely censured, if they are unable to increase the number of | 
hours in a day, and if they are human enough to shelve or dash 
through piles of vernacular reports, sung out in unceasing monotone — 
by the- sleep-inspiring voice of a swaying native clerk at the 
last half-hour of office-labour. While the hasty execution of 
revenue work entails no hazard, the accurate and painstaking 
discharge of his duties as a Col lector obtains no special commenda- 
tion ; it is work to which future years will, alone bear witness, 
but its results are in no way apparent at first, and, indeed, if it 
entails some temporary loss of revenue or exhibits a liberal use 
of recorded coercive processes, it may be condemned as slovenly and 
as demoralizing to the revenue payers, The Collector has further 
during eight months of the vear to dispose of this work unaided 
by any eyesight of the locality ; he is probably quite unacquaint- 
ed with the defaulters, or their villages and is dependént on the in- 
complete reports of a still- more-hard-worked official, the Tahsildar, 
Can it be wondered, that there should oceur much injustice, that our 
schemes of relief come too late, that our administration of the: 
land is a failure. There is as a rule, insufficient knowledge to 
justify prompt action, or elaboraté reports, and by the balance ` 
sheets, unless explained by adequate exculpations, will both Tahsil- 
dar and Collector be judged ; there is a concealed use of what are 
supposed to be the milder-coercive processes, arrest, attachment of 
moveables and crops, the quartering of tahsil underlings on 
-defaulting villages ; the revenue is collected somehow or other— 
viet armis—and the consequences do not appear till the Tabsil-. 
dar has been transferred elsewhere, and the Collector has departed 
on furlough to Europe, both perhaps thanked by their ‘superiors 
for their successful endeavours to clear off arrears. 

We are governing the country far too expensively in one sense, 
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and far too cheaply in another sense; we have too many highly- 
‘salaried European officers to perform petty duties, and we have 
too few lowly-paid native assistants. The native revenue staff 
in Oudh would searely be adequate even if it were solely occu- 
pied ‘with the realization of ‘the land-tax, whereas in fact 
- this only forms a small portion of its current duties. The 
strengthening of these establishments is a matter of great ‘urgency. 
‘Till this is done, it is impossible for Collectors to depart in any 
perceptible degree from the present system ; ethe just disposal of 
revenue business demands a minute knowledge of the landowners 
and peasantry, and entails extensive local inquiries: the arm of 
the district officer should be prompt to succour those deserving 
of relief, but stern to check any demoralization or punish attempts 
to deceive. The necessity of increasing the, subordinate agency 
‘is referred'to by the Supreme Government in their déspatch to- 
* the Secretary of State relative to the Oudh amalgamation scheme ; 
and it may be hoped that some of the savings obtained by the 
‘disappearance of a separate Oudb Administration may be promptly 
devoted to this object. 
The questions for consideration are, how, economically, to secure 
a more efficient staff, and how to employ that staff when it is 
provided. Before we can afford relief to sufferers, we must know 
(and that without delay) who are deserving claimants; the Ad- 
ministration must be strong enough to summarily and finally 
reject all undeserving claimants, or the whole body of revenue 
payers will become unsettled and prone to default ; the Sindh land- 
owners, the Jhansi yeomanry, and the Hardus clansmen, were not 
assisted till too late to make assistance easy, because their real 
' circumstances were not fully brought to light in time. They 
Collector then mast have more leisure for the prompt disposal 
of revenue work, and in the cold weather, especially, should devote 
himself more attentively than at present is possible, to investiga- 
ting quietly but methodically the circumstances of his landowners; 
until he can secure a larger subordinate staff he could at any 
rate employ his European assistants in making mquiries, and in 
Supervising the proeeedings of the Tahsil staff even if he 
deems it necessary to keep the direct realization of the revenue 
~ im his own hands. But it seems now admitted on all hands, and, 
I believe, has been specially pointed out by the Inte Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, that our whole administrative agency, 
particularly in non-tegulation provinces, requires remodelling witha 
_a view as well to greater economy of strength and in some degree 
perhaps of money as to greater efficiency. There are, in Oudh 
for instance, a very large number of European assistants, whose 
‘present salaries constitute a very costly item in the imperial. 
” budget, and whose future pensions will prove a heavy drain on the 
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exchequer; they are civilian and military officers of- considerable 
standing and experience, whose. time, however, is mainly éccupied 
with hearing unimportant police charges, or petty rert and civil 
suits, and other routine work, which could just as satisfactorily be 
disposed of by native extra assistants* who, as- residents in their - 
own country, can neither expectnor claim even half the salaries 
and pensions required by their European brethren, nor do their 
constitutions demand lengthy absences from duty on handsome 
furlough allowances. It is a great waste of public money to 
import so many» expensively-educated and ambitious young 
civilians to carry on the ordinary routine of a Collector's office ; 
last year about half the Oudh local treasuries were in the charge 
of junior civilians, and it is unwise of Government to attract 
this class of public servants to India only to discourage them | 
during the first portion of their career with work, which in England 
is discharged by grocers’ assistants ; counting of Gorakhpuri pice, 
the distribution of process-stamps and receipt-stamps, the signing. 
of money-orders, and inspection of currency-note issues, are not 
matters, which require a bigh order of intellect ; and they chain 
to uncongenial desk-work young officers, who shduld be in train- 
ing for higher administrative ‘posts than those of money-order 
agents, By the more limited employment of Europeans in the 
petty business of district offices a far larger number of natives 
could enter the public service; and this would seem to be the 
intended policy of the present Viceroy, if we may judge from the 
remarks whick he made on this important question, in his speech | 
at the Convocation of the Calcutta’ University. K 

The reorganization of the civil administrative staff- on a more 
economical basis is indeed a necessity which cannot be much 
longer delayed, A district-head should be relieved of his civil 
judiciàl business by the appointment either of divisional appellate 
judges, or district- judicial assistants ;- the original civil judiciaF 
work should be conducted by the native extra assistants, or by 
the special, civil courts as in the North-West Provinces ; the 
treasuries shotild be placed in charge of Deputy-Collectors of the’ 
Same position as the native E, A. Cs, or in case of petty 
treasuries, perhaps of Bengalee, head-clerks, all closely supervised 
by travelling divisional-inspectors, Assistantsin the Account Depart- 
ment under the control of -he -Accountants-General. In large 


= * At Rai Bareli, when I left India | ‘This article, I should mention, was 
last April, there were, for instance,- written last July in England, since 
three senior Assistant Commissioners, which time two schemes for the im- 
drawing Rs. 800, and Rs. 700 per provementof the Oudh Administra- 
mensem, besides the Deputy Com- tive Agency have, I believe, been sub- 
missioner, and a Deputy Collector, mitted to the *upreme Government, 
and Extra Assistant Commissioners. 
f ; 
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districts the Colleetor should Havesthe assistance of one European. 
officer of some standing, who would help him in the revenue-work, 
and also in hearing any important or delicate criminal cases, 
which could not conveniently be disposed of by the hative 
magistrates ; in the smaller districts the European assistant might 
be dispensed with, or merged in* the post of judicial assistant, 
and in all probably he’could sit twice or three times a week as a 
Small Cause Court for the summary. hearing of petty civil suits 
within the limits of the civil station; at each divisional head- 
quarters, there shold be stationed one or nore junior civilians, 
learning their duties, anc qualifying themselves to take the places 
of the senior assistants, as occasion calls. The staff of native 
extra assistants could, then be largely increased, and these officers 
would undertake all original civil and rent-suits, the hearing of 
all police-cases except these which the district magistrate should 
consider it advisable to hear himself, and the general supervision of 
the Tahsildars. It should be announced, that thorough knowledge 
of English will in future be a sine qué non for tbe post, as it 
is obviously impossible for the district-officer to closely supervise 
the proceedings of his native subordinates if all their cases and 
reports are written in the vernacular character; if their judicial 
work is subjected to watchful scrutiny, they are quite capable of 
satisfactorily conducting the bulk of the original judicial business 
of the country; if their tendency to procrastination and hair- 
‘splitting were properly checked, their tribunals would be more 
popular than they are at present, for they are better acquainted 
with native character and customs than European judges. The 
lower executive staff-must be strengthened by the appointment of 
Naib Tahsildars to help that over-worked officer; the Tahsildar 
should be relieved of all civil and rent-suits, and should only hear 
that proportion of criminal cases, which would suffice to maintain 
his dignity as a magistrate for the intimidation of bad characters 
and wilful revenue defaulters; aided by his Naib, he would then 
. become in truth, as now in name, the local executiyve-authority-for 
the realization of the land-revenue, and kindred business—instead 
of being, as at present, civil judge, rent-court treasurer, magistrate, 
conductor of petty publie works, bailiff of all encumbered estates, 
and purveyor-in-chief to travelling dignitaries. Were he relieved 
of his two first duties, which now oceupy most of his time, he would 
with the assistance of his deputy be able to efficiently dispose 
of his other multifarious duties, which he can only now perfunc- 
torily discharge, or commit to the care of expectant hangers-on --or- 
- relatives. The Tahsildar should in future receive further aid by the 
restoration of the district Kanungos to their old position ; we have. 
degraded therm into hack-clerks at the tahsil offices; under the 
native government they were the mainstay of the revenue officials 
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owing ‘to their extensive knowledge: of the lendesaen, the district 


tenures, and the agricultural features of the various: villages and 
estates, Their routine work should be discharged by regular 
clerks, "and they should once more. become the revenue assistants 
of the Tahsildars, and their main occupation should be the correct 
compilation of the annual villave records, The Sadr Kahungo 
should be made the Collector’s head clerk -for'the disposal of all 


revenue papers instead of having these muddled up with reports — 


relating to miscellaneous business, and it should be his duty to lay 
before the Collector All papers and previous reports bearing on the 
history of particular defaulters; that procedure would obviate the 
present practice of calling. for incessant reports from the I ‘abisil- 
dars, and would save hours.of invaluable time. 


It may be questioned whether the practice of periodically chang- 


ing the native subordinate agency by transfers should not be dis- 
‘continued ; the district heads are being perpetually changed to 
the great detriment of public business, and it is essential to have 
some permanent staff, At present both the Collector and his 
Tahsildar may be new appointments at some critical stage, as 
during the floods of 1871, with disastrous result. There can be no 
question that revenue disorganization would not have reached such 
a climax in Oudh, had it not been for the unavoidable ignorance 
of the district staff. It is questionable, whether it would not be 
wiser to leave the Tahsildars en permanence, at least during 
good behaviour. The evil effects of perpetual shiftings are greater 


than those which now and then arise from the prolonged residence- 


of any-officer at particular head-quarters ; they can always be 
transferred without delay, when need calls for’ a change ; inti- 
mate knowledge of the people and their villages is. the sine 
‘qua non of an efficient revenue administration. These changes 
in the personnel of Government cannot be effected. at once 
but much may be done at little expense in the way of ap- 
pointing Naib Tahsildars,- and extra tahsil clerks to lighten 
the labours cof the Tahsildars ; ; and, although European assis- 
tants cannot; like native officers, be sent ak to make local in- 
quiries at certain times of the year, they can be far more 
extensively: employed than they are at present during the cold 
weather, 

Aided by this reorganization of his administrative agency the 
Collector would secure adequate leisure for the efficient discharge 
of his revenue-duties ; these entail a systematic and careful prepara- 
tion of village records, the éareful consideration of all claims to 
relief, the reg cular he earing of the ‘Tahsildar’s reports relative to the 
default, recusancy or misfortunes of revenue payers, and the 
equitable application of the coercive powers entrusted to him for 
the punctual realization of the land revenue, His object should be 
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to secure regular payment of the revenue instalments witliout 
effecting a continual impoverishment of the landowners. ` > 
It is this phase of our revenue administration in condemning 
` which most writers concur—its rigidity, its complete fatlure to 
relieve. when relief promptly rendered cam alone preserve land- 
owners from ruinous borrowings. India is a country peculiarly — 
exposed to sudden agricultural disasters. The cultivator can 
never feel sure of his crop, until it is strewn on the threshing floor! 
It isthe declared policy of the-Government to afford assistance to 
the victims of flood, frost, and drought; public benefits obtained . 
‘from rigid exactions of revenue, which involve the transfer of 
ancestral estates, do not conpensate society at large for the suffer- 
ing and ruin of many individuals, and successful revenue administra- 
tion does not necessarily-imply the collection of every rupee of the 
assessments; its aim should be to secure a maximum of well- 
being for the landed-classes and peasantry at fhe cest of a minimum% 
of loss to the State. Iam very glad that my views on the subject 
of coercive processes meet with the approval of such a distinguish-- 
ed authority as Mr. Crosthwaite. I 8nture to reassert, that 
there cannot be a graver mistake than for.the Government to set 
its face against any avowed employment of these direct measures 
in the fallacious belief, that the collection of the revenue requires 
- only the gentle persvasiveness of courtesy, or that the absence of re- 
= turns of arrest, distraint, transfer, farm or sale, indicates the pros- 
perity of the revenue-payers. The difference between the supposi- 
tions of Government, and the actual facts is strikingly illustrated in 
the quoted passages of the Pioneer* which show that while the Local 
Administration might fancy that the largest revenue ever realized 
_in Oudh was collected in a year of extreme popular distress with- 
out any noticeable increase in measures of coercion, the Harduity 
Collector produced returns, which disclosed the real methods— 
ruinous mortgagings.and Lorrowings—by ‘which that success, if 
success it can be ‘called, was gained. Transfers of property are 
known to be proceeding, with alarming rapidity, as a direct con- 
sequence of our system of rigid collection of the land-revenue,- 


' and yet the Government will not face the situation with candour 


nor willit allow its officers to exercise freely those-coercive powers, 
entrusted to them by law, and sanctioned by the immemorial 
usage of the country, by which alone the landed classes can’ be 
rescued from a reliance on the money-lender;it is this reliance 
which in these days of civil courts, civil decrees, ‘and usurious rates 
of interest, necessarily involves their speedy destruetion. Untilite 
changes its policy, little can be done ; so Jong (and I say this with 
all respect) as “ Government dislikes to openly sanction compulsory 





* Pioneer, 14th September, 1876, 
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transfers (but temporary) of property, loves to show, a fairt state- 
ment, containing no notice of coercive processes, and delights to 
plume itself on the absence of any harshness on the part of its 
revenue subordinates,” so long: will the ruin of the landowners 
be proportionally accelerated ;ewhat it should do, is to take 
the measures of coercion into its own hands, and so regulate 
transfers, as to render them temporary courses of discipline, instead 
of, as now, permanent measures of complete humiliation at the 
hands of private individuals. 

Those who have studied the native revenue system, and our 
own method of collection, and :compared the results of the two 
plans, cannot but consider that many portions of our code are as yet 


unsuited to the character of the native landowners and tenantry; - 


we have pitchforked them from the reign of Cceur de Lion to tliat 
of Queen Victoria; we govern them on principles, which are 
excellently adapted to’ an educated European squirearchy and 
nobility, trained in business ‘habits and supplied with banks and 
commercial enterprise, ftare unsuited to an illiterate and improvi- 
dent native gentry and yeomanry, who should be. treated like child- 
ren stil] in theirnonage, The main characteristics of the native 
system have been set forth in some detail both in’‘my brochure, and 
also in a series of articles which appeared in the Pioneer newspaper 
during August and September of last year; and repetition is not 


necessary. Annexation did not transform, like a pantomimic scene, 


the habits of the people. The landowners had been accustomed to 
a continuous course of coercion, and to a constant temporary trans- 
fer of. estates; they could not, and did not claim of right the 
revenue engacément for their villages and estates; “their rights 
were restricted to the enjoyment of their seer, nankar and other 
manorial privileges ;” the State constituted itself the sole judge 
of the propriety of granting them the kabuliut, for it claimed the 
whole rental with the exception of these Jaidsowners’ allowances, 
though as a matter of fact it rarely secured what it claimed. Now 
we fix.a thirty years’ assessment, we grant the landowners a thirty. 
years’ lease, we preach to them that the good and bad years in that 
course of time will be about equal (quite forgetting that the assess- 
ments are based on full rentals), that in the three decades their own 
receipts, and their payments to the State will therefore amount to 
identical sums, and we abandon them to their own resources. It 
results that at certain intervals the Government is aroused by 
some startling report, that 30, 40 or 50 per cent. of the land has 


changed hands, and then there’ is a display of costly liberality, — 


which benefits few save the creditors. The state of Jhansi and of 
Sindh are instances ; no one who reads Mr. Hope’s description of 


the present circumstances of Sindh landowners, can doubt the — 


complete, and disastrous failure of this system. Similarly had 
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relief “itself keen promptly rendered to Oudh landowners and 
under-proprietors in 1871, the cost of assistance would have been 


- , far less, and far more effective than it has been. It cannot Be ques- 


tioned, that in’ many cases the liberal aid, at length granted, has 
arrived too late, and it came too date because our revenue establish- 
„menis were too weak, and the rigid principles of our administration 
too clogging to allow of prompt measures, Relief is useless, if it 
is not speedy ; if there is delay as in Jhansi, Sindh, and Oudh, 
those whom we desire to save, are Jost beyond recovery in the ` 
‘money-lender’s clutches, and them salvation would entail the ex- 


. penditure of larger sums than the Government is at liberty to 


a 
r 


employ. The state of Jhansi indeed has been described ‘by the 
Board of Revenue as “alarming”; landowners are hopelessly 
involved, population is diminishing, land is falliug out of cultiva- 
tion, and. does not fetch two years’ purchase; cattle and farming4 


. stock are deteriorating, and the revenue has been paid by the 


money-lenders. By increasing the revenue establishments, by 


requiring correct compilation of the village records, by forcing 
-Collectors to spend more time on the disposal of revenue business, 


and by a complete change of- poliey in regard to measures -of 
relief and measures of coercion, can the Government alone 
hope to avoid the recurrence of such pitiable spectacles. So far as 
amore expeditious grant of relief is concerned, it would be possi- 


ble to offer liberal aid on all such occasions, without any even 


temporary inconvenience, if the Government would only require a 
moderate rate of interest on all arrears, suspended by authority ; 
if it required that amount of interest (say 5 p. c.) which would 
equal the market rate of its own borrowing, it would be able to 
grant liberal succour to all victims of agricultural disasters with-« 
out suffering any loss itself ; it could replenish its own exchequer by 
borrowings in the open market; a small percentage on arrears is 
not a lage sum to pay in consideration of timely assistance, which 
saves defaulters from raising loans at 24, 33, and even 50 percent. ; 
it is very right that those, who receive consideration at the hands 
of the State, which holds the receipts of land revenue in trust for 
the benefit of the whole community, should pay a reasonable 
sum for this convenient assistance; without this return Govern- 
ment cannot afford to sanction any considerable policy of suspen- 
sions, and thisitas that is urgently required in a country like 
India, where agricultural vicissitudes are so numerous, so fatal, and 
so sudden, We should not demoralize the revenue payers by the. 
offer of too liberal terms ; it is fitting that there should be a slight 
cost; we thus teach them to be thrifty, and prudent in their 
applications for assistance, and eager to clear off arrears at early 


‘dates ; interest at 5 per cent. would not cripple any defaulter, 


but would discourage undeseiving applications, and aé the same 
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time save deserving landowners from ruinous mortgagés. An ~ 
examination of Harrington’s analysis, if I recollect right, would 
show -that interest used to be demanded on all arrears, whether 
-authorized or not, and if the advantage of such a plan as is here 
recommended be fully considexed, I feel sure; a change in’ this - 
respect would be beneficial. It is understood of course that 
interest ‘is only to be charged on arrears suspended by authority, 
to be repaid in fixed instalments, during a term of years, and not 
on temporary balances. If this scheme were adopted, no other 
measures to make due allowances at assessment or any other time. 
for the vicissitudes of seasons need be undertaken ; the native 
landowner would in no degree be helped by a reduction of a. 
certain annual sum in his assessment with the warning that he 
is to save this allowance as a fund for help in bad harvests ; he Kas 
no place of, deposit for savings, and his nature does not incline 
Fim to this kind of providence, If allowance for bad seasons is + 
made in the assessments, he will not be really helped at all; to 
‘save him he must have assistance when he wants it, and not before 
he wants it; to refuse him a suspension of Rs. 100 after a devas- 
tating flood, because his assessment has been reduced Rs. 5 per 
annum for twenty years in consideration of the liability of his 
lands t® flood is to initiate a system which has no chance of 
success, and which evinces an absolute ignorance of native charac- 
ter. . 

The official dislike to coercive processes is more astonishing, 
when every public officer would freely admit the continuous appli- 
cation in practise of similar secret measures by the subordinate 
“collecting agency ; no one acquainted with the routine of a Tahsil 
supposes that all the detentions of defaulters are entered as arrests 
or that the quarterings of sipahis, chaprasis et hoc genus omne 
on defaulting’ landowners are shown in any official statements, ‘or. 
that long standing revenue balances are cleared off in prompt 
obedience to a Collectors order by the sweet entreaty of a polite 
Tahsildar. It is only officials who have passed their careers 
far away from the real business of administration and in ig- 
norance of native customs and feelings, who would consider 
present methods of collection preferable to the direct employment 
of legal measures, although the former involve the final ruin of 
landowners while-the latter merely subject them to temporary 
loss of their estates. Their admonitions resemble the utterances 
of the old Company Directors, whose lengthy despatches preach- 
ed the necessity of kindness. and milduess, while incessantly 
demanding augmented remittances. What is really required is a 
far more extensive and far more immediate employment of what 
are deemed the severer measures of coercion—temporary attach- 
ment of the defaulter’s land, its farm to neighbours, its transfer 
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for a térm te gplvent sharers, or its direct management -by Govern- 
ment officials with an annulment of the revenue engagement. 
Those to whom it appears far more humane aud agreeable a 
course to. allow the landowners to tread their own path to ruin, 
than to rescue their estates from forcible transfer by the exercise 
‘of some direct temporary discipline would urge, presumably, that 
any such continual interference by district officials would*raise up 
_ feelings of hostility to Government, It is to be considered, how- 
ever, that we are bound, even at the risk of exciting some 
transient feelings of discontent, to make persistent efforts to save 
. incompetent and improvident proprietors from final destruction. 
We have introduced in far-too-sudden and reckless a fashion (as 
demonstrated in the Bombay Commission’s Report, and the history 
_- of the North-West Provinces during the first-half of this century) 
the complicated and tight machinery of a civilized administration, 
- whose technicalities, legal quibbles, regulations, and civil courts 
-are unintelligible to the great bulk of the subject population. 
There can be little doubt that we owe reparation to the em- 
poverished landowners of the North-West Provinces, the Sindh 
zamindars and jagivdars, as well as to Oudh yeomanry and Bombay 
peasants; we are constrained at any rate to use every legitimate 
means of preserving the remainder from beggary. However weighty 
the task may be, we have no cholce but to make the attempt ; 
and there can be no doubt that by introducing a system of 
disciplinary guardianship coupled with equitable assessments, 
gradual enhancements of revenue, and prompt grant of relief to 
victims of bad seasons, this continued impoverishment of the 
landed classes and tenantry could be materially lessened. Native 
landowners, moreover, (as those who will study the native revente- 
system must admit), are familiar with the meaures of discipline, 
the adoption af which I urge; they feel it no great hardship to 
be temporarily deprived of the management of their estates, so 
long as their-proprietary allowances and privileges are secured to 
them. They have been accustomed to such deprivation of the 
-direct superintendence of. their properties from time immemorial ; 
and, though this dispossession is somewhat distasteful to the 
larger proprietors, such as the chiefs of great clans, it entails very 
little discontent among the poorer proprietors, so long-as they 
return their seer and manorial dues. It is within the power of 
the State to consider with whom it will settle for the collection of 
the rental, which is to be divided between the imperial exchequer, 
and the landewner, its co-sharer; under the native government 
it frequently happened, that particular landowners did not receive 
the revenue engagement for a generation, but they were aiways 
recognized asthe proprietors, and on giving due security for 
. honest managements would generally secure immediate recovery. 
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What is wanted is that the Wnglish officials should have a certain 
discretionary power in excluding from the direct management 


landowners, whose characters unfit them for the discharge of their 


duties to their-properties aid to the State. Inthe case of clans 
like those in part of Gondah, Faizabad, Sultan pur, &e., it would 
frequently be a wiser course to make arrangements for holding 
the whole clan property kham, than to give the engagement to 
its heads, and leave the whole proprietary body to fight, ‘wrangle 
and peculate, till théy have reduced every member of the com- 
munity to destitution ; their descendants may be educated to more 
provident and more peaceable. habits, but the generation, which 


has had to fight for bare subsistence with warlike neighbours and _ 


despotic officials in the Nawabi-is incapable of redemption, 
Similarly, even after they have received the revenne engage- 
ment, there should be no hesitation in dispossessing any proprietors 
who are obviously unfit trustees of the Government share of the 
rental; we allow these men to go on adding loan to loan, and 
mortgage to martgage, without any effort to rescue them, till their 
salvation {s hopeless, District officers should be so intimately 
acquainted with the circumstances of the revenue-payers as to 
be able at once, on hearing of extravagance, imprudence, or 
agricultural disasters, to step in and afford prompt assistance, or 


deal out adequate punishment, By dispossessing defaulters of . 


their responsibility to Government, and their control over their 
lands, while leaving to them the fields in their own cultivating 
occupancy at low rents or rent-free, and by a farm, or transfer of 
the remainder for terms of years, many estates might be preserved 
from the hands of money-lenders ; at present Government. rarely 
intervenes till too late. 


Nothing however can be done, until the Collector is enabled to- 


devote more time to this portion of his duties, until the village 


records are placed on a moré satisfactory condition, and until his 


subordinate native establishments are considerably strengthened, 


for without these changes accurate knowledge of the landed classes - 


aud under-proprietors is impossible; and unless -there be this 
intimate knowledge, there would be eridless bunglings, delays, and 


discontents. There are some, as Mr. Crosthwaite notices, who are - 


of opinion that it is not the business, nor shonld it be the desire 
of the Government to check the transfer of estates ; to such I 
would only reply, that ifwe have placed these men ina false 
position, if we have suddenly pitchforked them’ without previous 
training into a strange maze of law, we are bound to help them 
to avoid its snares, We have revolutionized, by the introduction of 
law courts and civil decrees, the relations which previously existed 
between borrowers and lenders, to the inevitable ruin of. the 


former class; and none who reads the disclosures contained in the . 


Deccan Commission’s Report-will question the responsibility of 
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the English Government for no small portion of ‘the present dis- | 
astrous results of foreign rule. Similar confession was made by 
Mr. T, C. Hope, €. 8. 1, in his speech respecting the jagirdars and 
zamindars of Sindh last year. Mr. Crosthwaite -is of opinion, that 
. the Collectors are provided with safficient authority for the effi- 
cient revenue administration of their districts. I do net think so. 
If they are capable of having control over districts at all, they are 
competent to decide the fate of defaulters ; they are allowed to 
` pass final orders in civil suits and criminal tfials, and: they may 
be ‘trusted to deal suitably with cases of revenue default. There 
- seems no sufficient reason why they should not be allowed to 
’ transfer or farm shares, or temporarily cancel revenue engage- 
ments; of course there would be allowed the option of appeal to 
higher authority, as in the case of civil suits and eriminal punish- 
ments. Mr. Crosthwaite urges that if the Collector has properly 
-mastered his facts, there is no difficulty in furbishing them up into 
aformal English report, but not only is much unnecessary correspon- 
dence thus required, but incessant delays are the inevitable result 
of such references to superior officers, and delays are every day 
the ruin of many liberal schemes of relief; they are the curse of 
our revenue administration, as the recent history of Sindh and 
Jhansi difficulties testifies, Ifa Collector cannot act till he has 
written out reports, he will not write them at all, or he will put 
off the matter till it is too late; itis obvious that if my view of 
the need for a more extensive and continuous employment of 
-direct disciplinary measures, and a far prompter dispensation of 
relief, is correct, the number of required reports will be multiplied 
ad infinitum. A policy of petty reports’and references kills all 
administrative ability ; if certain well-considered general rules are 
‘provided for the guidance of Collectors, there is no reason why 
they connot be trusted to ohey them, as Judges and Magistrates 
are trusted to abide by Rent Acts and Penal Codes. The same- 
official who is deemed competent to imprison an offender or sen- 
“tence him to whipping in belief of his guilt under a section of the 
criminal law, .1s at present considered incapable of dealing out 
équitable punishment to a revenue defaulter. He can send one 
culprit to prison for years, but cannot farm out an inch of the 
_-other’s land.. If the plan of requiring. a reasonable interest on 
suspensions were sanctioned, the Collector could be trusted to deal 
with all such cases on his own responsibility, subject to the 
‘general control of Commissioners, whose knowledge of the Collec. 
tor’s actions would be sufficient (owing to the monthly reports of 
collections and balances) to enable him to check andue liberality ; 
only in cases of karge sums exceeding a fixed maximum need 
sanction be required, though it should be made a necessary condi- 
tion to remissions of arrears, > o 
i C. J, CONNELL, 
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ART. V.—The Cycle of Drought and Famine in Southern India. 
By W. W. HUNTER, B. A., L. L. D., 1877. 


feon the earliest times a popular tendency to expect the 
weather to recur in regular cycles appears to have existed, 
Mr. Sayce in a recent article in Nature, entitled “the 
Astronomy of the Babylonians ” remarks that they used cycles of 
12 years during which they expected the same weather to recur; 
a period, curiously enough, corresponding very closely with the 
sunspot period of 11°07 years employed by Dr. Hunter in the 
above pamphlet, especially if it is remembered that as the Baby- 
louian year only contained 360 days, twelve of their years would 
correspond to about 11:80 cf ours, In fact the fascinating idea of ` 
a regularly recurring weather-cycle ‘appears to have pervaded ' 
every age of the world’s history, and no doubt accounts in some 
measure for the numerous endeavours that were formerly made to 
correlate atmospheric changes with periodic variations in planetary 
and lunar motion. Latterly, however, owing to our more extensive’ 
knowledge of the very limited atmospheric perturbations likely to be 
wrought by variations in lunar and planetary attraction (the only - 
force these bodies can be supposed capable of exerting), compared 
with possible fluctuations in that immediate source of all terrestrial 
weather, viz., solar radiated heat, the attempts to discover physical 
cycles in the various elements of terrestrial meteorology bave almost 
exclusively referred them to the action of our great luminary himself.. 
Granting the possibility of certain changes in the degree of solar 
radiant heat coincident with periods of solar activity and quiescence, 
as indicated by the presence and absence of the sunspots, the regular 
recurrence of the critical periods of maximum and minimum solar. __ 
maculation approximately every eleven years furnishes usatonce with: 
a convenient cycle within the limits of which to compare periodical . 
variations of the numerous elements of terrestrial weather.. The ` 
results of-such comparisons if consistent with each other, may - 
become indirectly additionally valuable to us by inductively de- 
monstrating the probable nature and extent of the changes in: 
solar radiation respectively cofncident with the critical periods of 
solar maculation, which knowledge can then be subsequently re-ap- 
lied to determine the probable limits within which such periodical 
variations in the weather hold good, and thus to previse them both 
quantitatively as well as qualitatively in the future. Jt cannot: 
however be too strongly insisted upon, that any effective change in 
solar radiated heat (like that assumed to occur at the critical 
periods of solar maculation) must be felt throughout the entire 
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globe {though, as Dr. Köppen of St. Petersburg has shewn, its 

effects may not be felt simultaneously in every region), and that 
© the accompanying variations in terrestrial weather cannot possibly 
be local in extent, though, as will be seen in the sequel, they may 
vary in kind. according to geographical position. Hence, if any 
particular spot on the .earth’s surface exhibits abnormally large 
periodie variations in some meteorological elensent coinciding in 
length with the sunspot period, we must either assume that the 
variations in question are partly due to some aceidentally coincid- 
ing local influences of an exceptional character, or else that certain 
local influences of soil and-aspect combine to favour the maximum 
development of those effects which are generally coincident to 
some extent with the different phases of solar maculation. In the 
pamphlet under review the aridity of Madras in common with 
other parts of Southern India is suggested asa local condition~ 
« which may possibly render it abnormally sensitive to sunspot in- 
fluences, and this is very probably true to some considerable 
extent, though, as the amplitude: of the variation sensibly dimi- 
nishes as we proceed westwards from Madras, itzeeems likely that 
the variation is further augmented at Madras by the peculiar 
geographical conditions that regulate the seasonal distribution of 


`- rainfall on the Coromandel Coast. 
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However this may be, and apart from its somewhat questionable 
practical application to previse the recurrence of famines, the com- 
parison of the ‘rainfall at Madras with the sunspot period which 
forms the substance of Dr, Hunter’s pamphlet, demands the atten- 
tion of scientific men as constituting one of the latest contribu- 
tions to the already vast accumulation of similar comparisons made. 
during the past few years in various parts of the world. Dr. 
Hunter, however, is not content merely with the undoubtedly signi- 
ficant results of the comparison between the rainfall at Madras 
and the sunspot period, but attempts to induce therefrom a law 
of famine recurrence for the whole of Southern India. In this 
he has been only partially successful and for two very obvious 
reasons, (1), the total absence (in the pamphlet) of any further data 
tending to shew that the variation in the rainfall at Madras is 
-, common to any considerable area of Southern India, and (2), the very 
scanty information afforded concernipg the past famines of South- 
ern India both with respect to the causes that directly or indi- 
rectly tended to mitigate or exaggerate their severity, as well as the 
precise duration, extent, and locality of each individual catas-- 
trophe. ‘There is however so much worthy of commendation in the 
pamphlet both as regards the previous conception, and subsequent, 
working out, of the comparison between the rainfall at Madras and 
the suuspot period, that itis much to be regretted in adopting 
the expression “ in Sovthern India” so extensively through- 
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out* the author somewhat incautiously allowed it to be. inferred 
that results only absolutely proved to hold’ for the 
presidency town of Madias, apply equally well,” not merely 
to the Carnatic and Northern Sircars (the rainfall of which 
as Mr, Blanford has shown in hig late report may be expected to 
vary more or less pari passu with that of Madras) but to the 
whole of Southern India, including therein we must presume, the 
central table-land together with-the coasts of Malabar and Coro- 
mandel ; regions possessing widely distinct features of. soil, aspect, 
relief, and rainfall distribution. To emphasize the preceding 
remarks it. may be as well to notice, as Arnold Guyot says in 
“ Earth and Man” “that while the S.-W. monsoon is spending 
its fury in violent storms and’ abundant rains on the Malabar 
Coast, the Coromandel Coast is often quite dry and cloudless,’ and 
vice versé when the latter is‘receiving its principal rain front the 


N.-E. monsoon in the months of October, November and Decem- - 


ber, the Malabar Coast is dry. In fact the two Coasts have their sea- 


sons reversed. One has the dry weather when the other has rain and - 


reciprocally. The table-land of the Deccan midway between the 
two coasts partakes of the two characters, the fall of water is more 
variable, and-there are often two periods of abundant rains.”+ 


If instead of the one above the title of the pamphlet had 


been “ The cycle of drought and rainfall at Madras” and the 
conclusions in every case limited solely to the Presidency town 
and the area immediately adjacent, a great deal of possible 
error as well as hostile criticism would doubtless have been avoided. 
As -it is, however, Dr. Hunter, has laid himself open at once to 
the adverse criticisms of practical meteorologists like Mr. Blanford 
who, thoroughly acquainted with the. varying conditions of 
rainfall existing in different parts of the peninsula-both as 


regards quantity and seasonal distribution, and moreover pos- 
sessed of tolerably complete data with reference to other - 


regions of Southern India, perceive at once that results which 
may hold good -at Madras and adjacent districts may fail al- 


together fur that portion of the country comprising the central - 
table-land and the west coast, which receives its rain in an entirely . 


different part of the: year, and under possibly inverse conditions 
of variation. Bope O 
Had it not been for this somewhat too extensive generalisation 


on the part of Dr. Hunter, we might possibly never have had the ~ 


privilege of reading such an exhaustive report as that submitted 
oy Mr. Blanford to the Government regarding the approximate 


limits within which the rainfall of tropical India asa whole may . 





* In the first edition of the pam- f “Earth and Man” by Guyot, p. 
pllet, è 106.. . n : . 
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be said to be in a well-established relation with the sunspot period: 
As the opinioh of Government with respect to the practical value 
of Dr. Hunter’s conclusions is likely'to be strongly influenced by 
the opinions of Mr. Blanford, we can hardly commence a criticism 
_of Dr. Hunters pamphlet without first alluding to the conclu- 
sions arrived at by Mr: Blanford, regarding the extent to which the 
rainfall of other districts of tropical India appears to bé subject 
to a periodical variation, similar to that which takes place at 
“Madras. In the first place Mr. Blanford makes no attempt to 
_deny the apparent existence of a distinct cyclical variation in the 
rainfall at Madras, coinciding in length with the sunspot cycle, but 
_ he evidently does not think thata deficiency af rainfall at the 
Presidency town has any other than a hypothetical connection. 
“with the periodieal recurrence of famines in Southern India, unless 
it caf be shown that a deficiency in the rainfall of the Presidency , 
town indicates a deficiency productive of famine over some 
considerable area of Southern India. He then argues .that if the 
fluctuations which occur from year to year are due to some one 
cause of general incidence over the whole of tropical or Southern 
India, we may expect to find on taking the rainfalls of several 
stations situated in various parts of tropical India, that ina large 
, majority of cases the deviations from the local averages will be in 
the same direction. To confine our attention to Southern India 
` alone, Mr. Blanford tells us that on taking the rainfalls of Bangalore 
_and Mysore, and'compaing the number of years in which their 
fluctuations above or below their respective average annual falls 
coincide with those of Madras, he finds the following result:— 


© Years of 
bee Total years Years of opposite 4 
Pairs of Stations compared compared, similar variation 
variation, 
Madras and Bangalore ae 40 22 18 
Ditto ditto Mysore ... 39 15 24 


-From which it is plain (1), that the fluctuations in the rainfall 
_at Madras do not by any means necessarily synckronise with those 
of other places in Southern India, and (2), that as in the case of 
Mysore which is nearer the western coast than Bangalore, the 
years of opposite variation exceed those of similar variation, it is quite 
possible that on the Malabar Coast itself the relation may be com- 
pletely reversed. Mr. Blanford then proceeds to compare the rain- 
falls of six stations situated in tropical and Southern India with 
that of Madras, in order to discover whether any cyclical 
variation ean -be traced similar to that which Dr. Hunter finds 
so distinctly exhibited in the case of Madras itself. On making 
the necessary cemparison he finds that Nagpore in Central India 
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alone shews, any approach to the same cyclical variation 
In some stations indeed the hypothetical variation is reversed. 
On the whole, however, the group containing the years of max- 
mum sunspot is that of heaviest rain-fall, and the group containing 
the years of minimum sunspot that of lightest rain-fall. 

Finally in view of a possible cyclical variation underlying all 
the above individual irregularities, which is certainly necessary, in 
order that Dr. Hunter's results should admit of any useful gene- 
ralisation beyond the limits of the town of Madras, Mr. Blanford 
subjects the fluctuations in the rain-falls of the six stations 
arranged in the form of percentages of their respective local 
averages, and in a series of years occupying the same position in 


the cycle of sunspots, to a method calculated to bring out any 


cyclical variation that may exist. On inspection, and taking cer- 
tain irregularities’ into consideration, the result is found to be as 
follows, viz., that taking tropical India as a whole the rain-fall 
is subject to a certain cyclical variation, coinciding in length of. 


period with that of the sunspot ‘frequency, but that this, variation. 


has a range of less than five per cent. above or below the averages, 
and to no greater extent can the probability of dearth be regarded as 
subject to a regular periodical increase or decrease. Mr. Blanford’s 
conclusions are arrived at after an exceedingly careful and impar- 
tial investigation ; and the result shews, that while Dr. Hunter’s 
figures indicate the éxistence of a periodic fluctuation in the rain- 
fall of the town of Madras, similar to that which is partially felt 
throughout the country, they do not necessarily imply the pre-. 
sence of a variation of like amplitude in other parts of tropical 
India, It is plain, however, from what Mr. Blanford says, that a 
certain cyclical variation coinciding in length with the sunspot 


period, does exist throughout the whole of tropical India. It is . 


quite possible, therefore,as has already been observed, that in 
Madras andthe adjacent districts, certain local conditions may 
cause this cyclical -variation to become a maximum, ‘The effect 
then of Mr. Blanford’s report, is not by any means to detract 
from the value of Dr. Hunter’s investigations ; but rather to localise 
them within their proper limit; and thus dispense with the neces- 


sity for the use of the words “in Southern India” which, as far’ 


as I can see, is the only serious, defect in this otherwise valuablé 
monograph. 

To proceed to the pamphlet itself. : . 
-In its opening pages, Dr. Hunter informs us, that the idea of a 
recurring period of deficient rain-fall was first suggested to him by 
Mr. Pogson, the Government Astronomer at Madras, who-founded it 


upon the assumption that the solar heat in the tropics Undergoes. 


a decided increase at the period of minimum sunspot, thence argu- 
ing that in an arid district like Southern India, an excess of heat 
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‘being radiated from the soil would materially tend to retard the 


normal condensation of vapour, and thereby effectually -diminish 
the amount precipitated in the form of rain. Dr, Hunter -wisely 
refrains from discussing the merits of this theory ; and in examining 
the rain-fall at Madras, restricts himself solely to discovering 


- whether the facts deduced therefrom accord with the vigws theo- 


® 


retically advanced by Mr, Pogson, It mays however, tend Gonsider- 
ably to strengthen our faith in the value of Dr. Bunter’s results 


‘to notice en “passant that the theory of theeconnection between 


terrestrial temperature and solar spots put forward by Mr. Pogson 
is one which the recent researches of several eminent European 
meteorologists are daily tending ta T 

Dr Köppen of St. Petersburg . F. G. Hahn of Austria 


a and Herr Von Rezold of Munich, on T HOS refined and extensive 


comparisons of the temperatures recorded in various parts. of the, 
world, have independently arrived at conclusions which appear to 
be the natural sequel to those arrived at by Mr. Pogson regarding’ 
the variations of solar radiation, viz, that the temperature of the’ 


- air is decidedly highest about the period of minimum sunspot 


~ 


and lowest about the period of mamimum sunspot. Dr, Köppen 


estimates the maximum temperature of the air (in the tropics) to 
precede the minimum of sunspot by 09 of a year, and the mini- 


mum of the former the maximum of the latter by Olof a year. 


‘In the temperate zone the dates are considerably later ; as, according 
to Köppen, the variations of solar insolation are not felt simulta- 
neously oyer the whole globe, but are propagated gradually from 
the Equator to the Poles. The retardation thus produced occasion- 
ally amounts toas much as three years. This gradual creeping 
of the critical temperatures from the Equator to the Poles is pro~ 
bably due to the fact, that the temperature in the temperate 
regions depends. not so inuch upon the immediate effects of solar 


k insolation as upon the heat conveyed thither by the equatorial 


convection currents of the atmosphere. Apart from this question, 
however, the fact that Mr. Pogson’s theory has been confirmed by 


' the researches of so many : able physicists, and Dr. K6ppen’s dates 


for the approximate maximum and minimum air- -temperatures in 
the tropics add greatly to the general strength of Dr. Hunter’s 
results, Until quite recently mast meteorologists inclined to 
believe that the connection between solar maculation and terrestrial 
temperatures was exactly the reverse of that assumed in the above 


_* theory, and even now some of the leading meteorelogists hold that 


solar temperature, and, therefore, solar radiation, is In excess at the 
epoch of sunspot maximum and in defect at the epoch of sunspot 
minimum. Messrs. Baxendell and Blanford, for example, on com- 


` paring the observations of solar radiation made with black bulb 


thermometers in vacuo for some years with the sungpot cycle 
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obtained results which favour the preceding hypothesis ; bu& other 
observers, as for instance, Mr. fill of Allahabad, ‘obtain results 
exactly the reverse of these,* which being deduced from observa- 
tions taken in the dry, clear, atmosphere of the N.-W. Provinces, 
are presumably more trustworthy than those of the two preceding 
observers, deduced from observations in the damp atmospheres of 
Englan@ and Bengal respectively, and may thus be regarded as 
offering further proof in favour of Mr. Pogson’s hypothesis, Besides 
which even if the validity of the results obtained by the two former 
observers be admitted, how can we reasonably suppose as 
Mr. Blanford would have us + that the air temperatures which 
according to Drs. Hahn and Köppen follow the inverse law are 
the cumulative effects of fluctuations in solar radiation which ‘occur , 
nae opposite epochs of sunspot.frequency? Such an argument 
‘ould assume, for example, that the high ajir-temperature of the. 
year 1854 (sunspot minimum) was a cumulative effect of the | 
supposed high solar radiation in 1828 (sunspot maximum) six 
years before, and’ in like manuer that the low air-temperature of . 
1860 (sunspot maximum) was dueto the low solar radiation of 
1856 (sunspot minimum) which precedes it by four years, | 
Such a notion might be dismissed even were it merely on the — 
ground that it is unreasonable, but we have further evidence from 
the observations of Lockyer regarding the variations in the amount 


of absorbing material above the solar photosphere at the different . 


epochs of solar maculation ¢ as well as those of Secchi regarding 
the nature and heat-absorbing influence of the spots as compared | 
with other portions of the solar surface, § which all tend to 
shew that the variations in the air-temperature obtained by 
Drs. Hahn and Köppen are far more likely to be cumulative 
effects of similar variations in solar radiation occurring not more 
than a year or so previous to them, that is, approximately at 
the same epochs of sunspot frequency. The lagging of the 
critical: epochs in the temperate and polar zones behind those 
in the equatorial zone- may be readily accounted for under 
this hypothesis, while it offers an insuperable obstacle to Mr | 
Blanford’s theory by still further lengthening the period by 
which the air-temperatures follow the radiation temperatures 
beyond the limits already given as examples of what would 
haye to be assumed to take place in the tropics. On the whole, 
however, it is evident, that had Mr. Pogson been the sole author 
of, or believer in, the preceding theory, Dr. Hunters results might: 
this ground alone scarcely have received that amount of atten- 
tion from the scientific world which they uow evidently deserve. 


* Nature, October 11th 1877. © È Solar Physics, p. 481. o 
f Indian - Meteorologists Vade § Le Soleil, par Secchi; premiere — 
Mecum, Part IL. partie, p. 209. i 
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I haye said that Dr. Hunter wisely refrains from meddling with 
Mr. Pogson’s theory, or from attempting to theorize himself, Ou 
pagé 9, however, when referring to Mr, Pogson’s conjecture that 
the water supply which in the years of minimum sunspot passes 
as uncondensed vapour over tropical regions, should fall as a vast 
“accumulation of rain in the temperate zone, he suggests, that the 
. excessive rain, if it take place anywhere in India, will probably be 

‘found between the 22nd and 32nd degrees of north latitude to the 
south of the great Himalayan partition wall, This may be rea- 
sonable enough in theory, but is certainly not verified by the rain- 
fall registers of Upper India. On the contrary, Mr. Hill, the 
‘Meteorological Reporter for the N.-W. P., after examining the 
registers of eight stations in Upper India, finds the total annual- 
yain-fall in minimum sunspot years to be four per cent. below the 
average, and the rain-fall in maximum sunspot years to be 1 
per cent. above the same, the same conditions in fact as-are foun 
at Madras, the ouly difference being this, that in the case ef Ma- 
dras the deviation below the average is the greater of the two. 
In addition to this, the rain-falls of Bengal as far as the present 
_ writer has compared them, tend to exlikit results similar to those 
obtained in the N.-W. P., or at all events to favour the idea of a 
heavier rain-fali in the years of maximum sunspot than in those 
of minimum sunspot. These facts, However, do notin any way 
militate against the supposition that the uncondensed vapour finds 
its ‘way to regions further north during the summer in years of 
Minimum sunspot, since the vapour, owing to the abuormal excess 
of heat radiated from the soil in-such years, becoming re-absorbed, 
would be likely to ascend to higher regions of the atmosphere, where 
encountering the upper S. W. antitrade it would be wafted right over 
‘the Himalayas and possibly deluge certain regions lying in the 
north temperate zone, In the winter, however, when the northern: 
limit of the antitrade following the sun in its annual march of 
declination, just borders on the southern slope of the Himalayas, 

. the excess of vapour makes its presence felt by an increase in the 
 apinter rains, which both Mr. Hili and the writer have shewn, 

_ occurs toa marked extent in years of minimum sunspot trough- 
out Northern India, l 

Mr. Hill, for instance, finds, on taking the winter rain-fall of 
Benares, Allahabad, Agra, Bareilly, Roorkee, Dehra, . Mussoorie, 
‘and Naini Tal since 1861, that the excess in minimum sunspot 
years is 20 per cent. of the average winter rain-fall, and the defect 
_ in maximum sunspot years ‘21 per cent. of the same, while tle 

. following Table of the winter rain-falls of Calcutta from 1834 to 
1877 inclusive will show the relation to be decidedly cyelie,: 
as well as persistently repeated in every single group of eleven 

years, f 


= 
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Years employed. . Years of series. y 
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1834—1844 .,. | 734| 3°12) 2-97) 216| 1°98) 3-19) 1°24) 5'11 T49 6°69) 4°51) A, 


1 ë 
1845—1855 ... | 9°21! 6'30: 3°85; 1°77| 6°75 ora 
we 
1856—1866 ... | 3-91) 2°76] 1-80, 7°26] 2-56) 1°75, 5-51 3°83) 3-49] 858| 7-461 Q. 


1867—~1877 ... 3-2) Degg M 6°47 oa 


7°28 9°50] 1°60] 9:54) 5°54) B, 


3:09] 8-68! 5°43) 7-491 9-04! D. 
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Average of each | 


group we | SOU ASI a 4:00] 444) 3°95 4-26) 6-78] 4'49] 8-07] 6-63 








“NPbe rain-fall is taken for the months of January, February, 
Bch and April, and the previous December in each case. 
In this Table 10,11,1 ‘embrace the maximum rain-fall group and. 
4, 5,6, 7 the minimum group. 

The years of absolute sunspot minimum occur in the 10th, 11th, 
and Ist series, and those of absolute sunspot maximum in the 4th 
and 5th series. i : 

‘The maximum rain-fall therefore occurs in the groups contain- 
ing the years of minimum sunspot and those of low maculation pre- 
ceding them, and the minimum rain-fall occurs in the groups con- 
taiuing the years of maximum sunspot and those of high maculation 
preceding .and following them, exactly the reverse. conditions in fact _ 
to those which Dr. Hunter finds exhibited in the total annual 
rain-falls at Madras. 

Taking the means throughout the whole period of the three 
series of maximum rain-fall and the four series of minimum rain- 
fall we have—' . TE 


Max. group ~ a; Min. group 
, inches. `; inches. 
Mean rain-fall w. 687 416 


The same relation is found to be repeated in each cycle of eleven 
years taken separately, shewing the distinct presence of some phy- 
sical law of recurrence thus :— 


+ 


Max.. group Min. group - 
inches. „inches, 
-~ Series A` ii i 618 -Zl 
B: "E .. 808. 431: 
C i San ... 6'65 427 
D sien o s. 6°58 . 485 


The relation which is here so distinctly shown by the winter-rain-” 7 
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fall ofsCalentta is typical of what occurs throughout Northera 
India, and hag recently been discovered to be of still wider appli- 
cation in various other parts of the world. The important bearing 
_ of this fact upon the general question involved in the pamphlet 
‘under review will be readily acknowledged when it is understood 
that all the Mediterranean stations where the chief rain-fall is in 
- the winter, and which were lately brought forward by Dr. Carl 
Jelinek as evidence against the direct variation of rain with the 
suuspots—a theory held by Messrs. Meldrum and Lockyer as well 
as by the writer of the pamphlet—confirm in a striking manner 
the hypothesis of an inverse relation in the winter rain-falls 
_* throughout the world (where they are due to the descent of the 
antitrade vapour-current) which had already been foreshadowed to 
some extent by the winter rain-falls of Northern India.* The 
“relation is most powerfully exhibited where the rain-fall of the yegy 
. is solely confined to the winter months, as at Jerusalem, for exam ph 
where the rain-fall at one period of minimum sunspot is nearly 
double of that at the corresponding period of maximum sunspot. Mr. 
Meldrum had already noticed this fact as being unfavourable to his 
theory, in his paper before the British Association in 1873. What 
appeared to him and Dr. Jelinek, therefore, to be anomalies, we 
may consider as further evidence in favout.of the hypothesis of the 
inverse relation m the winter rain-falls, and thus to fill up ah 
enormous lacuna in the mass of evidence hitherto available for 
. demonstrating the reality of the connexion between rain-fall and 
“sunspots. l 
These facts then must be considered decidedly favourable to the 
‘hypothesis on which Dr. Hunter bases his results, 
To revert to the pamphlet. ` 
_ The first conclusion arrived at by Dr. Hunter with regard to 
the connection between the Madras rain-fall and the frequency of 
sunspots might well have discouraged one less endowed with the 
- qualities of perseverance and ingenwity. On comparing the rain- 
. falls of each year with the corresponding relative number of sun- 
spots as recorded by Wolf, he arrived at the conclusion’ that “no 
uniform numerical relation can be detected between the relative 
number of sunspots and the actual amount of rain-fall.” In some 
cases a year of few spots was found to have as much or even more 
rain than a year of many spots. For example, five years with a 
relative number of sunspots averaging 3'l had a rain-fall averag- 
ing 45°08 inches, while three years with a relative number of sun- 
“spots averaging 103:3 had a rain-fall averaging only 43°88 inches, 
-It is noticeable, however, as Dr. Hunter remarks, that not one of 
the periods when the relative number of sunspots was below 50 
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hada rain-fall equal to the general average rain-fall of the 48 
years, and on the whole, the average of all the years when 
the relative number of sunspots was over 50 is found to be 
greater than the average of’ all the years when the relative 
number of. sunspots is.under the,same in ratio of the numbers 47 
to 43. - : l 

The evident discordance, however, between the numerical expres- 
sions for the rain-falls and sunspots in individual years led Dr. 
Hunter to examine whether, even in. the face of such irregularities, 
some of which might be due to accidental disturbing influences, 
there might not be some indications of a cyclical coincidence 
between the periods of deficient and abundant rain-fall, and those ` 
of minimum and maximum solar maculation. With a view to 
carry out this idea, he next proceeded to compare the total and 
average rain-falls of the- critical periods in each of the eleven 
year cycles of sunspot included within the period (1813—1876) 
over which the register extended. In Table II, the average of five 
years of absolute sunspot minimum was found to be 37°07 inclies ; 
in Table III, the average of the five years preceding the years of - 
absolute minimum was 39°65 inches; and in Table LV; the average 
of both sets together came to 38:36, quantities respectively 11-44, 
8°86 and 10-15 Inches below the average rain-fall for the 54 years, 
Ont of these ten years, only three had a rain-fall above the average, 
the majority being considerably below it. So far as it goes then 
the proceding evidence favours the idea of a general deficiency in 
the rain-fall of years of few sunspots. Dr. Hunter next proceeded | 
to examine the rain-falls of the other critical periods ef the eleven 
year cycles—using for this purpose De La Rue’s dates of maximum 
‘which precede Wolfs by one year, in three cases, and . being 
deduced from more careful delineations, are presumably more. 
trustworthy. The years of maximum which have been worked 
out by De La Rue are 1836, 1847, and 1859. “The average rain- 
fall of these years at Madras is 60°29 inches which being 11°78 
inches above the mean of the 64 years is so far favourable to a 
high average at such periods. This high average, however, as Dr. 
Hunter confesses, is only kept up by two out of the three years, It. 
must be considered somewhat fortunate that Dr. Hunter was in 
possession of the dates of maximpm sunspot as given by De La Rue, 
since, if in their absence he had taken the rain-falls of the three 
years of maximum according to Wolf, viz., 1837,1 848, and 1860 the 
average would have only amounted to 43°88 or 4°83 inches below 
the mean, and further, if in addition he had included the rain-falls 
for the remaining years of maximum sunspot (according to Wolf) 
within the period over which the register extended, viz., 1816, and 
1830, the average for the whole five years would have been 41°05 
inches or 7'46 inches below the mean of the 64 years, a result still 
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. more tnfavourable to the hypothesis of a high average rain-fall in 
years of maximam sunspot.* ; 

On taking the average of the years of maximum (according to 

` De La Rue) and of those immediately preceding them, Dr. Hunter 
finds it to be 58-44 inches whigh being 9°93 inches, above the 
mean of the 64 years, conveys an impression that the rain-fall rises 
above the average in years of many spots. There are, "however, 
many objections which may be urged against the validity of such 
an hypothesis, founded on the previous scanty evidence, some of 
which are dwelt upon by the author. Besides these, it would appear 
that one rather important consideration has here been somewhat 
disregarded by Dr. Hunter. It is evident, that the high average 
obtained, above, is chiefly derived by including the years immedi- 
` ately preceding the years of maximum sunspot. Now, as the effect 
of a physical cause especially, if that cause be of cosmical origin , 
generally tends to lag somewhat behind it, we ought rather to expect 
the years which immediately follow the years of maximum sunspot, 
to furnish a truer criterion of the effects of high maculation on 
the rain-fall than those which immediately precede them. The 
comparison then can scarcely he deemed thoroughly trustwor- 
: ‘thy, unless the years which directly follow the years of maximum 
sunspot (according to De La Rue) are also made to furnish their 
contingent tothe average. In the present case this is especially 
necessary,'as, though 1835 may be said to precede the year of 
maximum sunspot 1836, it may also be regarded as following the 
year of minimum sunspot, the exact date of which according to 
` Mr. De La Rue is 1833°91. If them we include the following as 
well as the preceding years, the average of the three groups 1835- 
36,387 1846-47-48, 1858-59-60 will be found. to -be 53-48 inches 
- which is only 4°97 inches above the mean of the 64 years. 
Dr. Hunter, however, candidly confesses that the evidence in. 
_ favour of any very decided increase im the rain-fall in years of 
maximum sunspot corresponding to the defect m years of mini- 
mum sunspot is not very strong ; and it is solely upon the results 
of the comparison of the minimum sunspot groups that he bases 
his second conclusion as follows :—“ That although no uniform 
relation can be detected between the relative number of sunspots 
and the actual amonut of rain-fall, yet that the minimiim period 
in the cycle of sunspot is a period of regularly recurring and 
strongly marked drought in Southern India,” 
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* I took the dates of maximum ies sis 1847'87 
sunspot as given by De La Rue on sis os 1859-67 
trust from Dr.. Hunter; but on looking that is, they approximate far more 
- them up I find them to be more accu- closely to Wolfs dates than to the 
rately as follows :— | three years which Dr Hunter has 

vee ate 1836:97 taken} . $ ` 
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If“ Madras” be substituted for “Southern India,” the abote con- 
clusion appears fair enough.- In the absence of corroborative 
evidence furnished by the registers of other places in Southern 
India, however, it is plain that the above conclusion can hardly be 
taken to apply to the whole of Southern India.. Dr. Hunter then’ 
proceeds to discuss the possibility of the assumed excess of vapour 
in years*of minimum sunspot finding its way over into extra-tro- 
pical regions. As far as Northern India is concerned, this quese 
tion has been already dwelt upon, the evidence being apparently 
in favour of such an hypothesis, but with reference to Europe, Dr. 
Hunter says, that after having examined the rain returns of 28 
stations in Gréat Britain and 31 stations on the continent of 
Europe, he finds no evidence of an excessive rain-fall regularly 
recurring at the minimum period of sunspots-in the temperate 

__ zone. 

O This conclusion is, we presume, arrived at after an examin- , 
ation of total annual falls alone ; and is so far, certainly, in accord- 
ance with the result obtained by other investigators, who, as a 
rule, find more evidence in favour of deficient than of excessive 
rain-fallat the period of minimum sunspot, the same relation 
in fact as that which holds at Madras. These results, however, are 
only obtained from a comparison of the total or summer rain-falls 
with the sunspot cycle. The winter falls on'the other hand tend 
as a rule to -follow the inverse law, and exhibit the excessive fall - 
in years of minimum sunspot which Dr. Hunter seems to have 
anticipated. might be found to. occur in the total annual falls, 
With regard to the summer falls alone, Dr. F. G. Hahn in a work 
recently published and entitled “Ueber die Beziehungender son- 

~ nen flecken periode zu Meteorologischen Erscheinungen’™ after com=` ` 

~ paring the rain-fall of the three summer months, June, July, and 
August, of eight places-in Central Europe, from 1820 to 1870, with 
the sunspot period finds distinct proof of the direct variation of | 
the rain-fall with the sunspots. The presence of the opposite 
variation in the winter falls throughout the extra-tropical regions, 
of which evidence is not wanting, is probably the réason why the | 
variation, while still of the same eharacter as that exhibited by 

- the summer falls, is so much smaller in the total annual falls of the 
same places, This fact probably explains why the following 
table for Great Britain put forward by Mr. Meldrum of Mauritius, . 
while furnishing additional evidence in favour of a, general 

- connexion between the two phenomena, exhibits such a slight 

= preponderance of rain at the maximum sunspot epoch, 


* Leipzig, Engelmann & Co., 1877. 
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No of Stations. 


Years of 


Men rain- 


Great Britain, 


Years of most 





Mean rain- 














least sunpot. fall. sunspot. fall, 
ə inches, inches; 
2 1809-11 89°75 1816-18 : 96°85 © 
10 1821-23 8764 1828-30 92°58 
18 1832-34 81:63 1836-38 88°71 
31 1842-44 86°05 1847-49 96°58 
3C 1854-56 _ 96°80 1859-61 113-79 
40 1865-67 168 ‘55 1870-72 109°73 
“Some 131 5504 2 598-21 


. Excess 47:79 inches 
; over first group, 

. It iS, however, known to the writer that one station at least in 
“tes follows the same law of variation to as large or even larger 
extent than Madras, viz, Udine in Lombardy. 

The following table which is arranged to be similar to that of Dr. 
Hunter's for Madras, will shew, not merely that the rain-fall 
rises to & maximum in years of maximum sunspot, but that 
there is the same cyclical coincidence between the rain-fall and 
` the sunspots which is visible in the case of Madras. The rain- 
' fall is registered from 1808 to 1842 inclusive. : 


Average fall ‘ ‘Average rela- 


Udine, Lombardy. in inches. tive No. of 
sunspots 
l (Wolf.) ~— 
Group con- ( Eleventh series of years. Double. Double 


taininy years 1832. 1821. 1810, 58 80 Groups. 8'8 Groups. 


of Minimum ‘} lst series 1833. 1822. 1811, 40 a 49-75 2'8 abe 48 
Sunspot. ( 2nd series 1834. 1823. 1812, 59°26 58 
3rd series 1835. 1824. 1813, 580l? gysg 228) guy 
4th series 1836. 1825, 1814, 1803, 71164 5 467 
Groups con- 
- taining years ) 5th series 1837. 1826. 1815, 1804. 71°77 705 61 a 57-9 
of Maximum `} 6th series 1838, 2827, 1816. 1805. 69°29 öt 5} 
Sunspots ( a 
7th series 1839, 1828. 1817, 1806. 60°27 } 59:80 48: 6 429 
8th series 1840, 1829, 1818. 1807. 59:33 37°3 


9th series 1841. 183", 1819. 1808. 54 37 58°59 28'3 92-6 
10th series 1842, 1831. 1820. 1809. 62°81 17'0 


Mean of the 40 years 62°08 inches, 
Average of the max, group 845 inches-above mean. 
Ditto min. group 935 ,, below ,, 
No inference is intended. by the writer to be drawn from the 


preceding comparison of the rain-fall of Udise, as to whether_ 
a: 
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Northern Italy is subject fo a cycle of deficient and abundaht rain 

coinciding with tlie eleven year cycle of sunspots. The evidence 

derived from the case of one town alone is insufficient for such 

a purpose, and though it might become a valuable item in the 

event of similar results being fyrnished by other rain-fall registers 

in Northern Italy, it is merely inserted here, together with 

the nofice of Dr. Hahn’s ‘investigations and Mr. Meldrum’s 

Table, to shew that cases do. occtr where the rain-falls in the 

‘temperate zone exhibit a decided tendéncy to rise and fall in 

unison with the spots, though Dr. Hunter failed to discover 

any indication thereof or of the converse, Dr.: Hunter next 

proceeds, according to his own statement, to enquire whether apart 

from any, solar theory there is evidence of any real cycle of 

increase and decrease in the rain-fall itself. After many experi- 

ments he thinks he has worked out such a cycle. Though it 

might appear somewhat questionable whether there was any real 
necessity for making so many experiments, it must be considered 

an extremely lucky circumstance that the cycle he at Jast hit upon. 
happened to coincide in length with the sunspot cycle of eleven years, 

since in most other cases it would have been found a omewhat 
vain task to attempt, subsequently to compare the resultss obtained, 
with the average relative number of sunspots in each series of 
years. Years of few spots would have got inextricably mixed up 
with those of many spots, the result being that in many cases the 
average relative number of sunspots in each series of years 
composing the cycle would have been approximately the same 
throughout. : 

The arrangement by which Dr. Hunter forms a cycle of eleven 
series of years occupying the same relative position in each 
individual period of eleven years is quite correct, but as the period 
over which the register extends is only 64 years (two less than 
six complete eleven year periods) in two of the groups so formed, . 
viz., the lst and 2nd, the average of five years only is taken, the 
average in the remainder being. taken for six years. This 
circumstance undoubtedly detracts somewhat from the absolute. 
rigidity of the method, and certainly causes the resulis to wear 
a very different aspect to what they would present were the com- 
parison made for five complete periods of eleven years. It may no, 
doubt be urged that by taking the averages of five years throughout, 

- we lose the results of the years 1868-1876 inclusive ; still, until the 

_rain-falls of 1877 and 1878 (the two years yet remaining to com- 
plete the six eleven year periods) are known, it must be evident that 
though we lose in extent, we gain in absolute reliability, when five 
year groups are taken by the uniformity thus secured throughout. 
here append Dr. Hunters Tables VII and VIII for the purpose 
comparing the results of the two methods, l 


i) 


: Taste VIL. 
Average Annual rain-fall of each series in inches. 
(1) According to Dr. Hunter (2) In five year 


in siX year groupe, 
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Minimum $ Eleventh Series of years... 37 03- 
group. ae oy vo 49°15 
ee yd, 3 9 wee 80'000 
Maxi ard. a 33 pas 49°08 
l aximumı : | 
group in(2) ) 4 ows ADIT 
Maximum Sth, EH 9 ass 58°33 
group in (1) 6th. » os .. 80°85 
7th. ae vee 50°37 
Sth. 9 ” ee. 5435 
Sth, $9 39 ža 52°88 
10th, ‘i i .. 45°16 
Mth, ,, Repeated) ... 87-03 


Mean rain-fall of the 64 years 


former than in that of the latter. | 
groups in (2) are the 4th and Sth instead of the 5th and 6th as 
in (1) the maximum thus occurring earlier in the cycle. A second 
maximum in the 8th and 9th series is also rendered more apparent 


in (2) than in (1). Ta 


in double groups. 


Average Annual rainfall in inches. 
(1) Six year 


‘ Minimum § Eleventh Series of years ors 
- group. Ist. & 2nd. Series of years ... 42°07 

eae 3rd, & 4th.. p č y e 4992 
poa i 5th. &6th, gy „n. 5464 
7th & 8th. ppo č p w+ 5236 


Ətb, & 10th. 


llth, 


Until then the rain-falls o 


n (Re 


groups, 
Ar} 4 
AF15, 
85-00 
50°61 
§2°54 
55°17 
49°87 
713 
§4°85 
50°87 
4677 
40l4 - 





an 

48:51 do of the 55° years 48-23- 
From which itis plain that though the tendency towards a 

cyclical rise and fall is manifested in (2) as well asin (1), the 

absolute range of variation is considerably less in the case of the 


Besides this the two maximum 


73 


peated) a 


» 492 


Bt 03 


ble VHI is added below to show the same 


(2) Five year 

periods, ` 
40°14 
42 07 
51:57 
52°52 
50:99 
48°82 
40°14 


f 1877 and 1878 have been registered 
` and placed in their respective series the plan of taking the years in 


groups of six together can scarcely.be considered a perfect one, so 
that the conclusions at present ought accurately to be based upon 


. the result of taking the averages for five years uniformly throughout 


_ The arrangement by which the years are placed in a cycle of 


_ eleven series of years occupying the same relative position in each 
- individual period of eleven years asin Tables VII and VIII is, 


as I have already remarked, the only rational -one by which a 
comparison can be affected between the average rais-falls and’ the 
relative number of sunspots in each series_se that although it 
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might. appear from Dr. Hunters conclusions, Nos, (3f and 
(4), that the rain-fall rises to maximum and falls to a mini- 
mum -in every complete cycle of eleven: years and that it 
fails to do som a cycle of any other length, it must really 
be considered merely as a preparatory step towards a subsequent 


comparison of the rain-falls with the relative number of sunspots. 


For even supposing the rain-falls had shown a tendency to rise 


and fall in a cycle of any other length, then subsequent comparison ` 


with the sunspots would have been virtually ‘impossible and the 
eycle therefore valueless, The supreme importance of the result 
of such a comparison in the present case must not be overlooked, 
as it is quite possible that the critical periods of solar maculation 
might have fallen midway between the critical periods of rain-fall, 
or have assumed any other position than one exactly coinciding 
with them. In such a case it would be difficult to correlate.the 
two phenomem. As it happened, however, the critical periods 
corresponded se closely that it was evident at once the coincidence 
was scarcely accidental, though, as will always happen in the case 
of a meteorological element so largely affected with non-periodic 
variations as rain-fall, irregularities enter in, which to some extent 
detract irom the regularity of the connection. On the whole, 
however, it was found that the minimum period of rain-fall- coin- 
cided approximately with the years of minimum sunspot and that 
from thence the rain-fall in each group gradually increased with 
the average relative number of sunspots in the same, until both 
reached their maximum simultaneously.in the 5th” series of years. 


They then decreased though not regularly until the rain-fall and . 


sunspots again conjointly reached their average minimum period 
in the 11th Ist and 2nd series which are the series containing the 
years of minimum sunspot. The same result is true with indi- 
vidual modifieations where the average is taken for five years 
throughout. Appended is the Table IX with the averages taken 
as in the pamphlet, and for five years uniformly throughout.’ 


(1) In six year Relative (2) In five year 


groups average No. of groups. 
annualrain-fall. Sunspots Rain-fall. Sunspots, 
Mini- ( Eleventh Series of years ... 37°03 109 4014 17-4 
mum Ist. j j ove 4915 757  49lö 7'57 
group. | 2nd. » >» s. 3500. 124 3500 12 
Brd. > y ” oor 49°08 269 50°61 27°5 
j Ath, ao se 49°17 B288 25A BLB 
o o Sth ais 5833 744 D517 -TTA 
6th, a ae we 5095 724 49:87 794 
7th. A we BO 37 572 413 62 
8th. > yon 54850 ° 503 5485 59l 
- 9th. oe? ae vee 5288 - A087 5087 419 
30tin ai 8 .. 45°16 262 4677 ‘244 
. Mil. ,, (Repeated) .., 37°08 10:9 AO 14 174 
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_ So’ far then as can be deduced from the preceding facts, Dr. ; 
Hunter is quite entitled to his valuable conclusion No. 5, viz., 
' “that apart from any solar theory the statistical evidence shows 
that the cycle of rain-fall at Madras has a marked coincidence 


iim 


- . with a corresponding eycle of, sunspots; that in this cycle of 


eleven years both the sunspots and the rain-fall reach their mini-~ 
mum in the group consisting of the eleventh, first, and second 
years ; that both the rain-fall and the sunspots then increase till 
they both reach their maximum in the fifth year ; after which they 


-~ _ decline together, till both again enter their minimum period in the 


eleventh first and second series of years.” It is evident, therefore, 
that the two phenomena are connected, though as the ir- 
regularities plainly shew, in a manner not strictly depending 
on the number of sunspots visible at any particular period. A 
period of deficient rain-fall, however, appears likely to recural 
in one or other of the years of sunspot minimum, while at the 
same time if would seem to be impossible from the preceding 
‘ data to forecast its exact date: of arrival. Whether such 
deficiency would be attended with disastrous results to the 
presidency town and adjacent districts, it is also impossible to pre- 
dict with certainty, or even conjecture, unless we know the probable 
extent of deviation from the average at such a period. Owing to 
reasons. already given, the absolute range of deviation at the 
critical periods ought properly to be tested from the results of the 
comparison when the averages of the series are taken for five 
“years uniformly throughout. The following are the results of 
” testing it according to this method :— | 
Average rain-fall 
in inches, 7 


Single series of least rain-fall (2nd) .. 85°00 





Average rain-fall of the 55 years we 48°23 | 
. Defect from average .. 18:23 


Average rain-fall 
in inches, 





Single series of greatest rain-fall (5th) - oe OSI 
_ Average rain fall of the 55 years . 4823 - 
f e 
- Excess over average o ves (604 
, Average rain-fall 
in inches, A 


Group of series of least rain fall (eleventh 


first and second) (4143 
Average rain-fall of the 55 years . w» 48°23 
- Defect from average - .. 6°80 


i 
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l Average rain-fall 
as fo inches. 
Group of series of greatest rain-fall | 
(4th and oth series) we. 5985 
Average rain-fall of the 55 years ow 4823 
° Excess over average- wo» 5062 


The range of variation, as computed from Dr. Hunter’s Tables, 
‘is Jarger but not so trustworthy. lt appears then from the above 
comparison that the probable deficiency in the second series is 

: J323 inches or 27 per cent. below the general average, while the 
probable deficiency in. any one of.the three groups of deficient 
rain-fall is 6°80 inches or 14 per cent. of the general average, It, 
may be as well perhaps to mention here that an. interesting 
discussion has recently taken place in the columns of ‘ Nature” 

Mctween Professor Balfour Stewart and General Strachey, regarding 
the absolute value of the cyclic coincidence between the rain-fall 
at Madras and the eleven year period of sunspots as shewn by 
Dr. Hunter, in which the former brings forward evidence in favour 
of such a coincidence which appears stronger than any contained 
in the pamphlet. After some preliminary remarks on General 
Strachey’s communication to the Royal Society on the subject, 
Dr. Balfour Stewart says : “the true test of a physical cycle is its 
repetitzon, and since. in the present aspect of this question we 
cannot perhaps calmly wait for another 64 years’ observations, 
let us now endeavour to break these 64 years into periods and see 
whether we obtain any traces of physical persistence from this 
method. Grouping, as Dr. Hunter has done, the 64-years Madras 
-rain-fall into a series of years beginning with the first in 1813, 
we obtain the following table :-—~ 


elsjefz[efe [of x| 


i: 2 | 8 


1813—1823 [45-1 aaen 4116163:56176-2518638 70 airs 59°61126-62) A, 
1824—1834 83 -72|56-05,60°73/88-41/37-89)36°87/32°43 44°35(18°45137-11139-00] B. 
1835—1845 (41°47 alos 62-B3/53-07|58°65|58:32 86°48)50'28)66-36|3-0 5! O, 











4 


1846-1858 u |79°81/80-99}54-76)39-84 36 soroa 72-6985 -82|43'2033*32146-99) D, 
1857—1867 „e |52-95]48-50/5514|27 6487:19 38°18 54-6147 23/41 °64/51-39104-37| H, 
1868—end vs |41-48182°31/74 10156 5öf78 67 518 62 ool ‘12 9 F, 
Whole period. 49°1 }49°2 1583 509 (50 4 ses 52° si 2 49.218500 





In this Table 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 embrace the maximum rain-fall group. 
and 8, 9, 10, 11 the minimum group, ‘and the sunspot maximum 
„occurs generally about the beginning of 3 and the sunspot. 
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minimum a little before 1}. We have therefore, taking the means 
of the five maximum years, a result 584 inches for the whole six. 
years, and also by taking the means of the four minimum years, 
a result 41°6 for the whole six years (exclusive of 1876 and 1877). 
But we ean obtain similar resultg for each individual series, 


Thus— a n es 
Mua group. Min. group. 
Series A 54:7 50°8 
e B 51:3 e O47 
s. O 543 47:5 
>» D 537 . 896 
E> 42.6 412 
+ F - 638 29:3 (incomplete) 


» 

We have thus considerable evidence of repetition.” The result 
then of Dr. Balfour Btewart’s comparison thews that the periodicaka 
variation in the rain-fall at Madras is not only manifest in the 
cycle made up of series of years occupying the same position in 
each period of eleven years, but is equally apparent in each eleven 

‘ year period separately. The additional support derived from this 

~method of analysis which seems entirely to hare escaped Dr, 

Hunter’s notice, may be said to have placed his conclusions on-a 

far firmer footing than that which - they previously occupied, the 

persistence of the same variation throughout each mdividual period 
of eleven years, plainly exhibiting a repetition such as Dr. Balfour 

Stewart considers to be the true test of a physical cycle, 

Finally with respect to the years of famine and their connection 
with the previous data., Dr, Hunter first of all gives a list of 
famine years in Madras as furnished him by Sir William Robinson, 
but he leaves us in doubt as to whether they embraced the whole; 
Presidency or only the immediate neighbourhood of Madras. He 

‘also says, though without citing any authority for such a statement, 

that these famines were caused by deficient rain-fall in the years 

preceding them. Now if these famines (as Dr. Hunter certainly 

leads us to infer) affected the whole..Presidency of Madras, a 

deficieney of rain-fall in the years that preceded them should 

be apparent throughout the Presidency. 

"This does not appear to have been uniformly the ease, as will be 
seen from the following -comparispa of the deviations from the 
average annual rain-fall at Bangalore, Mysore, and Madras in the 
three years preceding the last three famines :-—~ ; 


< Years preceding , 
7 : j Bangalore. Mysore. Madras; —™ 
- „Famines inches, inches. inches; 
1853 —0'74 +8°86 ` —]269 
1865 +056 . .. +166 - — 687 


1876 _ —1310 `- 692 = —26.79 
i 
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` There cannot have been much of a drought at Mysore in -1853 
when its rain-fall was 8'86 inches above the average. In® fact 
1876 appears to have been the.only drought felt at all three 
stations simultaneously. As far as Madras alone is concerned, bow- 
ever, the evidence implied in the fact that five out of the six years 
of deficient rain-fall- causing famine, viz., 1810, 1823, 1832, 1865 and 
1876 fell within the group of deficient rain-fall in the cycle, is 
doubtless ‘tolerably conclusive, and can scarcely be considered 
accidental, On examining these years of drought, Dr. Hunter 
finds their average rain-fall to be 28°80 inches or about 20 inches 
below the average. The average of the actual years of famine is 
41°35 inches, and of. the two togéther 35°99 -inches. Dr. Hunter 
thence concludes that a rain-fall below 80 inches generally causes 
a famine at Madras, but that one above that quantity does not. Now 
the series with the lowest average rain-fall is the 2nd which averages 
¥5°00 inches, and this is five inches above the critical point. A 
year of drought, therefore, can scarcely be prophesied with any 
certainty from the above data, though there is a balance of proba- 
bility in favour of its occurring either in the eleventh or second 
series, A consideration of the foregoing facts brings Dr. Hunter 
to his sixth and last conclusion, viz :—~ 

“That while the statistical evidence discloses a cycle of drought 
in Southern India, coincident in a marked manner with a corres- 
ponding cycle of sunspots, it also tends to shew that the average rain- 
fall of the years of minimum rain-fall in the said cycle approaches . 
perilously near to the point of deficiency which causes famine ; that 
the average is, however, above that point; and that while we have 
reason to apprehend recurring droughts and frequent famines in 
‘hese cyclic years of minimum raln-fall, the evidence is insufficient 
‘or predicting a regularly recurring famine.” 

As far as Madras alone ‘is concerned the above conclusion 
s doubtless well founded ; but, as the rain-fall of Bangalore: 
ind Mysore shows, it can scarcely be- applied in the absence- 
f further data .to any large area of Southern India. On 
he whole therefore it must be allowed that Mr, Blanford is justi- 
ied in saying “that until it cam be shewn that a deficiency in-the 
‘ain-fall of the Presidency town indicates a deficiency productive 
f famine over some considerable area of Southern India, the 
upposed periodicity of the lattgr class of phenomena has on! 
uch validity as may be warranted by the facts independently 
dduced in its support” ; and “that this, which to the administrator 
the subject of cardinal importance is treated of in a very 
ursory manner in thé pamphlet.” Besides this, the question of. 
he particular- causes that contributed to bring about each famine, 
hough doubtless exceedingly intricate, is one which cannot be 
hirked if any practical results are expected to follow from Dr. 
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. Hunter’s researches, and ought properly to form a sequel to the 
present investigation. Let us now recapitulate briefly the results 
that appear to have been really ascertained within correct limits 
by Dr. Hunter. It has been shown that alfhough there is no 
- uniform numerical relation between the relative number of sunspots 
and the actual amount of rain,fall in individual years at Madras, 
the rain-falls when arranged, both in periods’of eleven, years and 
in a cycle composed of series of years occupying the same position 
in each eleven year period, show a decided general tendency to 
rise to a maximum in the years of maximum sunspot, and fall to 
ra minimum in years of minimum sunspot. That the probable 
extent of such variation cannot be estimated beforehand as more 
than 5°62 inches’ or 11 per cent. above the average annual rainfall in 
the group containing the years of maximum sunspot or more than 
680 inches or 14 per cent. below the same in the group contatning 
the year of minimum sunspot. That while years of drought aw 
Madras hitherto appear to have approximately coincided with the 
years of minimum sun spot, or years of low meculation, it would be. 
premature to conclude in the absence of further positive data that 
such was the case throughout the Presidency. Finally, in the 


l absence of confirmatory data none of Dr, Hunters conclusions 


even ina modifed form can be applied with confidence-to any large 
portion of Southern India, though it is quite possible they may 
extend over a considerable tract of country on the Coromandel 
Coast, which is subject to the same meteorological conditions as hold 
at the Presidency town of Madras.° Even when thus modified and 
_ circumscribed by the strict limits assigned by the scanty evidence 
" hitherto adduced, the results of Dr. Hunter's investigations must 
be allowed to have afforded valuable indications of the direct 


. effects of a certain periodic solar influence apparently coincident 


‘with the sunspot period, which, when more thoroughly investigated 
and extensively worked out, may constitute a valuable means of 
prognosticating periodic variations in the rain-fall and other clima- 
tic features, not only of Madras, but of many other places iv North- 
ern as well as Southern India It is no doubt trueyas Dr. Hunter 
pertinently notices in.conclusion, that there is scarcely a single 
other country in the world so advantageously placed as India for 
_ thoroughly and systematically perfecting the study of meteorology. 
The regularity of the monsoons, the isolation from the rest of Asia 
effected by the interposition of the Himalayan barrier, and the 
direct influence of solar heat, all combine to render India a be 
country for attempting the solution of those meteorological - 
blems, which, in the varied and complicated weather a 
that envelope the tdmperate regions of Europe, have hitherto so 
completely baffled all efforts made to solve them. It redounds 
therefore very much to Dr, Hunters credit that, though profess: 


~ 
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bedly not a meteorologist himself, ‘he has , struck out a line which 
comparatively few persons in this country have hitherto investi- 
gated, and one which certainly so far promises to yield anything ` 
but barren results It is true, as Mr. Blanford stated in his letter 
to the “Englishman,” that Mr. Norman Lockyer had previously 
tested the “Madras rain-fall, but it was only for one period of maxi- 
mum and minimum; and Dr. Hunter has supplemented it by such 
an able and exhaustive comparison, that. hé ought really to be 
credited with the honour of having first brought it before public 
notice in the manner it properly deserved. Whether the variation 
which Dr. Hunter has shown to exist at Madras can or cannot be 
distinctly correlated with the periodical recurrence of famine, is 
a question which cannot be fully determined: at present, or until 
gee know for certain the particular cause or causes which led to 
each individual famine, and the exact limits to which it 
extended, Nevertheless from the dates of famine in Madras as 
given by Sir W. Robinson, it would appear, that the years of 
drought which preceded them.coincide approximately with the 
minimum sunspot period ; and if, as Dr. Hunter leads us to infer, 
these famines were really and solely due to drought, the evidence 
is so far strong in favour of their possible recurrence at the same 
period in future. At all events it is quite sufficient to warrant 
special precautions and provision being made at the time of 
minimum solar maculation with a view to ward off the awful 
effects of such a visitation as that which is just now devastating 
the whole Presidency, and which forms the latest as well’ as the - 
most terrible example of the coincidence: of years of famine with 
ikose of few sunspots. 

` Asa. further proof of a possible general connection between 
drought and the absence of sunspots, it may be noticed that many 
other countries bordering upon the Indian Ocean exhibit variations 
in their rain-fal] at ‘the critical periods of solar maculation pre- 
cisely similar to those. found at Madras. Mr. Norman Lockyer 
in an article in “Nature” (Vol, VII. p. 98) gives a resumé of. some 
comparisons of the rain-fall at Brisbane, Adelaide and Port Louts 
with the sunspot period by Mr. Meldrum, supplementing them by 
his own comparisons of the. rain-fall at the Cape, the results of 
which in every case coincide with that at Madras. In Australia the - 
tendency to periodical drought appears to have been very generally 
recognised. Mr. Mossman in his “Origin of the Seasons’ says 
©The ‘worst vicissitudes to which the climate of Victoria is sub- 
ject in common with Australia generally are the occasional 
droughts. These, as already stated, appear to follow those years 
characterised by unusual rain-fall, a fact-that has given rise to the 
conjecture that. both.. excessively wet and excessively dry seasons 


~“gperiodical, The Jast drought to which the colony was subject 
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extended from the summer of ,1865 to almost the winter of 18€ ol 


Jone of Dr, Hunter's famine years and close to the period of míni- 


` mum sunspot] and was doubtless due to the small rain-fall in the 


autumn and spring months.’* 


Even as far back as 1835 it was known that frightful droughts 


‘occurred in Anstralia in cycles of 9 to 10 years {vide Westminster 


Review, July. 1835, No. 45), and in one of the latest books on the 
country the writer remarks that “since, the drought in 1866 


' the rain-fall gradually increased up to 1869-72 (à period-of maxi- 


mum sunspot) during which years rain was plentiful, while since 
that time the seasons have become drier until in 1875 and up to 


' February 1876 (latest date) very little rain has fallen between the 


24th and 30th parallels and even further south. The country. 
north of Spemcer’s Gulf is now suffering somewhat from droughy 
which extends eastward to Queensland and New- South Wales, 
and which is again coincident with an epoch of minimum. sun- 
spot.” t+ Thesame conditions appear to prevail at Mauritius where, 





` besides the marvellous connection Mr, Meldrum has recently dis- 


- 


-covered between the cyclones of the South Indian Ocean and the 


sunspot period, in which the number, length, and duration of 
their courses, and the extent of the Earth’s Surface covered by 
them, all reach their maximum during the years of maximum sun 
spot in each sun spot period-and vice versd, there appears to be the 
same tendency to periodical drought as at Madras, and in Australia. 
A drought occurred there early-in November 1876, soon after 
which, Mr. Meldrum ventured publicly to express his opinion that 
probably the drought would not break up til towards the end of 
January, and that it might last till the middle of Peony 
adding, that up to- these dates the rain-fall of the island woul 
not exceed 50 per cent. of the mean fall. | 
This opinion was an inference grounded on past observations 
which show that former droughts have lasted from about 3 to 34 


“months, and that these droughts have occurred in the years of 


mihimuna sunspot or at all events in years when the spots are far 
below the average as in 1842,1843,1855,1856,1564,1866, and 1867, 
and that now we are again near the minimum epoch of sunspots. 
It would be a final link in this universal chain of evidence were 
we to find that the Cape had suffered drought either during the 
past or present year.t It would then have been satisfactorily as- 
certained that in addition to the evidence afforded by the register: 


ed xain-falls and tradition of past years a well-marked and “serious 





* “Origin of the Seasons” hy 8. from the Cape úp to ‘September 
Mossman, p. 385. report a serious drought in the Cen- 
+ South Australia by Hareus,p.414. tral and Eastern districts, This in- 
f Since writing the above I notice formation therefore supplies the-mis-. 
ina recent “ Pionéer” that advices sing link. os E TONE 
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drought, followed, in one case at least, by a. fearful famine had 
taken. place simultaneously in India, Australia, Mauritius, and the 
Cape. It seems then that the periodical tendency to drought which 
with the concomitant variation in the rain-fall at Madras forms the 
groundwork of Dr. Hunter’s hypothesis of a cycle of drought and 
famine in Southern India, is by no means confined to . India alone, 
but is felt apparently simultaneously in other countries bordering 


- upon the Indian Ocean, even if it is not still more universal. 


It is plain therefore that though certain local conditions may 
intensify its local effects, the prime cause itself must be of cosmical 
rather than of terrestrial origin. We may therefore not unreason- 
ably refer it to periodical variations in the amount of heat radiated , 
from the snn, such as are from other considerations inferred to ' 
accompany the periodical changes in the amount of solar macula- 
tion. Regarding the contents of Dr. Hunters pamphlet, limited 
and imperfect though they may be, under the additional light 
afforded by the knowledge of the preceding facts; it is manifest 
that in reality they go to form an additional link in the 
universal chain of periodical pluviometrical conditions with which 
at all events the countries bordering upon the Indian Ocean appear 
to be invested, and, as such, bave a distinct claim upon the atten- 
tion of Government, as well as that of the scientific public. 

The present and the past year have hitherto (September) 
been characterized by an abnormal if not unprecedented absence of 


. spots, and as though to shew that an aggravation of certain solar 


conditions is followed by a similar aggravation of their terrestrial 
effects they both appear destined to become memorable in the world’s 
history not only for their fearful droughts and famines in India 
but also for remarkable perturbations of the weather in other 
parts of the world. Whether all such abnormal conditions can be 
strictly referred‘ to the effect of an unusual sunspot minimum it is 
impossible Lo conclude with our present limited knowledge of these 
matters, but ft may perhaps be some consolation to those who believe 
in the efficacy of the reappearance of sunspots to change the present 
state of things, to learn, that according. to Secchi signs of re-awak- 
ening solar activity have recently manifested themselves, which 
make it likely that we have already past the period of actual sun- 
spot minimum. In addition to this, Dr. Wolf’s conclusions based 
on the sunspot evidence of past years backed up by Mr. J. 


- Allan Broun’s independent conjectures founded on a consideration 


of magnetic observations, render it probable that we are now 
passing though an abnormally short period of solar maculation, 
which their combined researches shew, has a tendency to recur ` 


„every 80-or 90 years.* If this hypothesis be correct, then accord- 


ing to Mi, Broun we may expect the next year of sunspot maxi- 


* Nature, vol, xiii, p. 443. - 
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mum to occur ia 1879 or 1880. During the next few years there- 
“fore we may expect to find the sunspots rapidly increase in” 
numbers and area, such increase being very possibly attended by 
| a ‘complete reversal of those meteorological conditions which have 
|, recently so sorely afflicted the whole country. 
, Since writing the above I have received a letter from thé 
author in which he regrets to find (probably from a letter I had, 
written to “ Nature ”) that I am under the impression he intended 
his conclusions to apply to the whole of Southern India generally ;. 
and says, that as there was some ambiguity in the first impression 
_of his paper hastily struck off for Government as he was leaving 
Calcutta,.he now sends me a copy of the pamphlet as finally 
printed off. I can only say that there appears to me to have been 
ample ground for any such misconception on my part in the per- 
sistent use by the auther (in the original pamphlet) of the words 
‘in Southern India” after each conclusion. Why, if the investi- 
gation merely comprised the rain-fall at Madras, were the conclu- 
sions made to end with the words “in Southern India,” was the 
.- -Question I repeatedly asked myself, and the only reasonable 
answer appeared to be, that the author assuming the variation at 
Madras was typical of what went on throughout Southern India’ 
' Intended his conclusions to apply to the whole of that region. M 
` conjecture was I believe shared by many others who like myself 
had not the privilege of being acquainted with the author’s real 
_- Intentions. In the revised edition of the pamphlet all possible 
misconception with regard to the limits over which the conclusions 
_are intended to extemd is at. once removed by the substitution in 
every case of the words “at Madras” for “in Southern India,” 
the very corrections in fact which I suggested in the preceding 
_ review as being necessary. , 
An additional Table is also inserted in the revised pamphlet, 
_ iwhich.as the author considers it to be the crucial one of the lot, I 
take the liberty of reproducing here. - : 
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-~ Cycle of rain-fall and Sunspot shown in Minimum Inlerme- 
: diate, and Maximum groups. 
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‘in inches, register-| number of sun- 
ed at Madras, spots (Wolf) 
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and second years. se 40-39 10-32 
_~ Intermediate group, third fourth, ee 
with tenth & ninth years ... 49-07 | 30-71 
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. seventh & eighth years ... yee oo at 
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The parallel march of the rain-fall and sunspots is here wendered 
-more generally manifest through the necessary, elimination, of 
individual irregularities.. o 
I need only say in conclusion that all my temarks must be un- 
derstood to have reference to the pamphletin its original and not 
in its revised form, and that I, regret the tardy arrival of the 
pamphlet in its latter form has pr revented me from meting out 
the almost unqualified commendation it deserves, and which I 
could not conscientiously accord to its predecessor, 


E. D. a aes a B.A. 


Art. VI—THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. i 


#TSOW ARDS theeastern confinesef the Bay of Bengal, and almost 

due west ef the Tenasserim province of British Burmah, 
lies a numerous group of sylvan islands ‘dividing the currents of 
parted seas.’ Covered with dense primeval forest and rich in the 


_ gorgeous coloring of all tropical vegetation, their ‘shores are 


encircled with a dangerous belt of coral reefs, lending their bright 
iridescent hues to the transparent crystal of the waters above 
them, which lave the shelving treacherous strands. These 
varied tints of exquisite coloring, blending with those of the lux- 
uriant foliage of gigantic forest trees, and the azure of the sunlit 
sea, give to these remote and secluded gardens af the ocean a 
weird beauty baffling all description. 

Tenanted by a hostile race of reputed savage anthropophagi, who 
regarded all earlier attempted Da as a wilful agression, these 
isles were long the terror of mariners whose voyages compelled them 
to brave the dangers of these seas; nor even in the present day has 
credence in the cannibalistic propensities of the aborigines of the 


' Andamans wholly ceased to exist, it being firmly retained by a. 


large proportion of our European seafaring populations, though 
no reliable confirmatory evidence kas ever been adduced that: 


-would warrant or justify its retention. It is an indisputable fact, 


however, that, with. one or two solitary exceptions, all efforts to trace 


‘the fate of the crews of the numerous storm-driven vessels wrecked 


upon these inhospitable coasts have been unavailing and wholly un- 


attended with success ; whether or not it be the case that the men’ 


have but fallen victims to the implacable hostility of the savages ; 
or that their fate has been such as to afford some color for the cur- 
rent reports of this putative and peculiar propensity so long ascrib- 
ed to the natives of these islands. The simple fact of the absolute 
disappearance of all trace remains, and no doubt in itself suffi- 


‘ciently accounts, not only for the prevalent assertions of canni- - 
“balism but also forthe wide credence such belief has attained, 
whether with, or, as is more probable, without due-justification, 


Of the traditions, manners or customs of these races Little has yet- 
been gleaned or garnered into the Vast and rapidly aceumulating | 


. store of oriental research, and althowgh efforts are now being 


made to obtain some knowledge af these and some insight into 


the structure of the language such are necessarily at present, at— 


. best, somewhat crudely tentative and experimental. That the 
races possess several distinct dialects has so far been ascertained 


but all endeavours to trace them to any parent stem have as yet 
failed,’ owing probably in a great measure to the fact that like the . 


~ 
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Polynesian Islanders, the Andamanese possess no script of their 
own, being wholly ignorant of caligraphy. To the philologist a 
wide and deeply interesting new field of study is evidently here thus 
open, ‘That it should be early availed of there can be no doubt, 
for with the gradual but not the Jess certain eventual extinction 
of these races will be lost all traces of their distinct ethnical 
entity, which would be much to be regretted; for, as has been justly 
remarked by Max Müller, each distinct language is the growth of 
thousands and thousands of years, the workmanship of millions 
and millions of human beings ; and its preservation may hereafter 
fill the most critical gaps in the history of the human race, aiding 
in the solution of some of its most difficult problems, 

Severed, probably by later geographical changes,* during many 
generations, from intercourse with other races, these rude 
aborigines would seem to have wholly escaped all contact “with 
the resistless wave of Aryan civilization which swept over the 
continent of India and to haye `preserved intact their primitive 
barbarian articulations whol unreached and unaffected by 
foreign innovations. In these ‘summer isles of Eden, lying in 
dark-purple spheres of sea’ may, therefore, possibly yet be found 
some valuable links in the history of the unfathomed past. 

The most cursory examination of the features and of the 
physical structure of the present inbabitants of the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands would satisfy the physiologist that the races are 
decidedly distinct, and that they retain no trace of any probable 
earlier affinity to each other or of derivation from the same 


© The geological formations of the 
whole of the South Andaman, of the 
Labyrinth Archipelago, and of the 
Southern parts of the 
Andaman are affirmed (by Mr. W. 
Blanford and Dr. Stoliczka) to be 
identical with those of the Arracan 
coast. The prineipal ranges all run 
from South by West to North 
by East, somewhat in the direction 
of the lines of outcrop in the different 
strata. The main geological features 
are said to be chloritic rock, sand- 
stone, serpentine rock and syenitey 
“a three weli-marked diversities of 
soil. 
-` Ist—The brick-colored soil extend- 
ing over decomposed serpentine rock, 

Qnd.—The yellowish clay following 
sandstone formation, 

3rd.—The greyish or blackish soil 


having a quantity of silicious parti- ” 


cles. 
= Dr ©. M. Douglas, V. C., re- 
i. Phat 


4 
3 


Middle 


marks, (in his “ Notes on the Anda- 
man Islands,”) Army Medl. Dept. 
Report for 1473, vol. xv, p. 326) as 
follows :— 

“ A broad strip of an indurated 
chlovitie rock runs through the in- 
terior, rather felspathic in character, 
greenish.in color, scarcely stratified, 
but intersected by veins of quartz 
or calcareous spar: no veins of 
metal were observed.” ig l 

In Darwin’s map, the Andamans 
are noted as “rising” on account of 
the fringing reefs and volcanism, 
On the other hand, Mr. 8. Kurz, 
on his visit in 1866, observed signs 
which he thought indicated a * sink- 
ing” tendency, by the presence of 
the stumps of sunken trees and 
changes of the soil through the for- 
mation of the mangrove swamp. | 
The Andaman group lies between 

Lat. 11° 30° and 14° 20’ North. 

Long. 92° 10’ and 93° 30° East. 


~ 
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parent stock, whilst the original. extraction of both remains to, 
this day an unsolved ethnographical mystery. 

The Nicobareans, who somewhat resemble the Malay race, 
are of a sallow, yellow (or rather, copper) hue, the eyes being very 
_ Bmall and somewhat deeply set. In height varying from 5 
feet 6 to 9 inches; they are well-formed and fairly , muscular, 
with high cheek bones, flat- noses, and- thick lips. The 
back of the head is extremely flat, (it being flattened by com- 
pression in infancy). Lazy, apathetic and«indolent to a degree 
they are yet intelleetually greatly superior to the savage tribes 
by whom the Andaman group to their north is peopled. 

The Andamanese, on the other hand, averaging in height but 4 
feet 54 to 5ft. 4in.™ is of a squat thick-set figure, with a glossy 
skin, intensely black in color, a round head and full projecting 
eyes.’ At first sight the race has a dwarfed negritic appearancal 
being also naturally woolly-haired. Wholly destitute of all 
clothing or covering of any description, the bodies of the men are 
disfigured by savage tattoeing,+ deep lines being scarred in 
the skin with some cutting instrument, The hairt is often 
wholly removed from the scalps and the anterior part of the 
chest, the top of the head being then covered with daubs of 
red coloriag matter. § Their women are also wholly nude, though 
they are generally girt with a very slight cincture,. formed 
of leaves—a bunch of these being also invariably suspended from 
the waistbelt behind. || ' , 





* The following particulars give the officer now in charge of the Andas 
result of an examination of upwards manese (Mr. E. H. Man). S 
of 8&0 aborigines, as conducted by the x 
Moles, Maximum helght 5-4} (vers 1) pr 
Iales. Maximum heig - very exceptiona 

Blinimum isa, rs : | Average, 4-11 


Females, Maximum 4-114 (very exceptional) } | 
Minimum : 4-4 } Average, 4-7% 

+ See Proceedings, Asiatic Society, all closely shaven. Those of the 
Bengal, June 1870, œ. 159, for males are often dressed in various 
descriptions of tattooing (Mr. styles. Some crowns being shaven 
Francis Day). others having a reserved patch of hair 


The tattoeing is always the work of ° upon either side or in the centre, &e. 


the women, and though formerly effect- 
ed by means of a flint fixed in 
the slit end of a piece of wood, it is 
now performed with a piece of thinly 
, chipped glass. Steelis rever made 
use of, the Andamanese being preju- 
diced in regard to its use upon their 
persons, 

. Ë The heads of the women are 


It is, however, common to see the men 
entirely shaven like the females. ~~ _ 
§ A mixture of oxide. of irom 
and melted pig or turtle fat, | 
| In this they resemble the 
Korigar women of the Western Coast. 


. of India, See “ Account of a leaf-wear- 


ing tribe.” Journal Anthropological 
Institute, Vol, IV. No 11. estam 
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Without any knowledge of fime they have, it would appear, 
neither reliable generally-accepted legendary traditiéns * of their 
past, nor conceptions of a possible future, and in their absolute 
isolation and seclusion from contact with more advanced races, they 
would seem so far to,have been. proof against ‘the unmeasured 
power of the theory of developmeAt,’ and to be still in that stage of 
civilization which geologists teach us had been attained by 
the human race in Europe towards the close of the glacial 

eriod. 
i The origin of the race is necessarily enveloped in considerable 
obscurity and doubt. The Rev. D. Rosen, a Danish Lutheran 
Missionary who resided in the Nicobar Islands from 1831 to 1834, 
gives currency to a rumour there prevalent in regard to the 
negritic origin of the Andamanese races, who were then said to 
be descendants of African slaves wrecked upon these shores, an 
opinion, in fact, adopted by the Andaman Committee of 1858, who 
state that the men are evidently dwarf negroes with all the physical 
characters of Africans.- From this view, however, nearly all later 
writers justly dissent, the opinion now most generally held being 
that they are unquestionably the original heritors of the soil. 
That so early as the year 1801, the contrary view prevailed is, 
however, beyond doubt, from the following remarks of Mr. G. 
Hamilton who had visited the Car Nicobar island. “The 
inhabitants of the Andamans are said to be cannibals, The 
people of Car Nicobar have sa tradition amongst them, that 
several canoes came from Audaman many years ago, and that the 
crew were all armed and committed great depredations and killed 
several of the Nicobareans. It appears at first remarkable that 
there should be such a great difference between the manners of 
inhabitants of islands so near to one another, the Andamans being 
savagecannibals and the others the most harmless, inoffensive people 





* In a recent work this fact is time separated in pairs, male and 
questioned, and may possibly of female. and became progenitors of 
course be yet disproved. ‘The the present Andamanese tribes.” 
legend of the origin of the present —“ The Lord's Prayer, in the South 
Southern Andaman tribes is thus Andaman language,” Caleutta : Thack- 
rendered therein :— er, Spink and Co., 1877. . 

“God (Puluga) is aspirit who Were such traditions reliable or 
dwells in the sky (Mawro) * * He ise of general and universal acceptance 
supposed to have a wife, Chana-palak they would undoubtedly favor other 


(literally Mother Fish).* Her province 
is to provide fish forthe sea which she 
‘throws from heaven.* * * The legend 
concerning Chana-elewadi is that she 
came. pregnant from the sea, from 
the north east, and landed at Dûr- 
atting, where she gave birth to eight 
children at once, who in course of 


theories than those above advanced in 
regard to the races being indigenous 
to the soil. The contrary seems 
rather to be the case, so far as has 
yet been reliably ascertained. 

t Letter No. 2,436, para. 107, 
Report of, Committee appointed by 
Government of. India. 
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possible ; but it is accounted for by the following bistorical aneedote 
which 1 have*besn assured is a matter of fact. Shortly after the , 
Portuguese had discovered the passage to India round the Cape 
of Good Hope, ome of their ships on board of which were a number 
of Mozambique negros was lost on the Andaman Islands, which 
were till then uminkabited. Th blacks remained in the island 
and settled it: the Europeans made a small shallop fn which’ 
they sailed to Pegu. On the other hand the Nicobar islands 
were peopled from the opposite main and,the coast of Pegu, 
in proof of which the Nicobar and Pegu languages are said 
_by those acquainted with the latter to haye much resem- 
blance.””* . 
With such materials as are at present available, any attempte 
generalization.. would necessarily be premature and could but be 
conjectural, So little is in fact yet known either of the language, 
the manners, or the traditions of the race, that there are abso- 
_ lately no fully satisfactory data justifying an ethnological asser- 
tion. Such evidence as has yet. been obtained, however, would seem 
fairly and unquestionably to point to a possession of the: soil ex- 
tending over several generations, and to favor the conclusion that 
the races are indigenous, and that the present occupants are the 
descendants of the primitive aborigines of the islands which they 
now ‘inhabit. Ofthe fact that their tenancy has covered such 
lengthened period, sufficient proof is afforded by the presence of 
numerous hillocks composed of the shells of oysters, mussels and 
other shell fish, with the bones of birds, &c., now covered with 
layers of carth. These hillocks known in Europe as kitchen- 
middens or kitchen-heaps, probably mark the sites of ancient 
villages or at least of places of common and habitual resort. Th 
Denmark, Scotland, and in other parts of Northern Europe their 
_ occurrence is frequent, and more than a hundred such Kjdékken- 
midddings have been counted on the shores of the Baltic, where 
they are found both oblong and circular in shape. These latter of 
course far exceed in size those of the Andaman Islands, some being 
no less than 800 yards in length, 50 yards in width and 10 
feet in height. Both, however, alike indicate considerable 
changes ‘in the modes of life of the races upon whose soil they 
are yet to be found; and at Port Blair in the lower layers of the 
Andaman kitchen-middens, glazed pottery, flints, and iron arrow- 
heads are now sald to be found; though iron was certainly not in 
common use on our acquisition of the islands. De Roepstorff, who 
has given much valuable attention to this subject, thus refers to" 
the local discoveries made.’ : a a 
t Even more ‘peculiar is the circumstance that bones of birds 





* Asiatic Researches, vol p. 337. Art. XX3 
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are found in the lower layers; for at the. tlme of Port Blairebeing 
opened out, they did not eat birds, Probably with the loss of 
communication with the outer.world, and the consequent want of 
iron to form their arrow-heads, they gave up the chase of birds.* *. 
Oysters are found to have been the staple of their food formerly; 
now they will not touch them, &.* 

It seems far from improbable that the long ridge of continuous 
rocks resembling each other and passing through the centre of this 

. group of Islands, formerly connected all these. islands now sepa- 
rated by deep seas, a fact the ethnological importance of which 
it is. impossible to overestimate. As was recently pointed out by 
Professor Owen, the ethnologist is too often misled by attaching 
too great an importance to the present actual disposition of land 
and sea; and he impresses upon all students of that science, the 

» necessity for the acceptance of the facts established by the concur- 
rence of zoolgwalt and geological evidence in regard to the later 
geological changes in the earth’s surface, which have gradually 
broken up continents into “insular patches” of land. Physiology 
indeed now compels a retrospect far beyond historical periods of 
time for the establishment of such numerous varieties of the 
human race. 

That a more satisfactory solution of the problem of the 
origin of the present Andamanese tribes, therefore, than that 
afforded by the hypothetical ‘shipwreck of a crew of Mozambique 
slaves, will yet ultimately bę found, there seems little reason to 
doubt, Earlier writers- have probably not escaped the influence 
of their surroundings, and the complete isolation of the islands, 
with the mazked divergence of the type of their inhabitants from 

the Malayan races, better known in the Nicobars and in the East 
Indian Archipelago, have no doubt mainly influenced and led up 
to the repetition of the assertions of their negritic and continental 
origin as Africans, the race to which in a desire for ready genera- 
lization certain of their distinctive characteristics were found most 
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* Vocabulary of Dialects, Andaman 
and Nicobar Isles. Fr. Ad. de Rosp- 
storff, Calcutta 1875. 

-+ Investigation of the zoology of 
the islands shews, (affirms Dobson)— 

Ist.—That the Islands were fast 
connected with the Asiatic Continent, 
most probably with Burmah and the 
“Malay Peninsula. 

Qnd.—That they probably formed 
portions of a large island placed in 
the delta of a large river. 


 3rd.—That: they have not been at- 


_ any time completely submerged since 
their separation from the Continent, 


(Journal, Anthropological Society, 
April 1875, p. 458.) See also Wallace’s 
Malay Archipe.ago, vol. 1. 


-. The facts cited in support of this 


inference are briefly— 

(a) The absolute identity of almost 
every species of animal with species 
common to India, and Burmah espe- 
Glally. 

tb) Thé presence of fresh-water 
fishes, of which almost every species 
is found in the fresh-waters of Bur- 
mah. 

(c) The great paucity of mammals 


especially of all large mammals, 


rd 
. 
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easily to assimilate, The recent investigations of F. Jagor, In the 


_ , Phillipine Islands, of Wallace in the Malayan Arehipelago, and 


of Cameron and ethers in the Malay Peninsula, hare all djsclosed 
fragmentary yet distinct traces of pristine savage races, allied 


in type more or Jess remotely with those of the Andaman group, 
_ some affinity with whom may te yet capable of establishment. 


Of the aboriginal tribes of Singapore and of the more Southern 
portion of the Malayan Peninsula more particularly, including 
Malacca, scattered remnants are still .digtinguishable in the 
Jacoons, Mautras, Samangs, Bumahs, and Karians, though these 
have throughout that peninsula everywhere given place to the 
Malay races since the earlier portion of the thirteenth century. 
But whilst the Malayan agressions and incursions would seem 
equally to have extended toand embraced the Nicobar Islands, in the 


largest-of which alone, the Great Nicobar, remnants of an earlier racé 


, 


(termed “ Shompeng” by the Nicobarese themselves) exist, it seems 
sufficiently established that, whether from geographical isolation or 
other causes, the primitive aboriginal heritors of the sal had escaped 
eviction or extermination and remained in comparatively undisturbed 
possession of the more northern Andaman group, Earlier pioneers of 
western. civilization, who had then but rarely been brought into 
contact in these seas with other types than the Malayan or Polyne- 
sian, were unable to explain away the presence of the dwarf, sable 
.negritic Andamanese savage by any other hypothesis than that 
already alluded to, which fuller amd more accurate philological 
and ethnological research will however no doubt, it is believed, 
completely disprove and repudiate.* 
This view is the more strongly confirmed by the fact 
that the inveterate and inexorable animosity of these savage 
islanders: is not confined to the fairer European races, as a 
similar hostility has been found to exist and to be equally 
evinced towards ‘natives of the continent of India; and 
whilst of late years the WNicobareans, (more particularly of 
the Car Nicobar and of the southern group) have to some extent 


* The various theories that have (Professor Owen. Report of British 





been put forward from time to time 
to.explain the presence of these sava- 
ges, on the isles may be thus enume- 
rated. 

1. Shipwrecked negroes, either from 
an Arab vessel or from a slave ship 
en-route to a Portuguese Settlement 
in Pegu (Syme’s Embassy to Ava and 
Calcutta. Monthly Register, 1790.) 

2. Aborigines, not necessarily con- 
nected (on anatomical groutds) with 
the people of any existing continent. 


Association, 1861, p, 241.) 
3. Negrito negroes. (Huxley. Fort- 


nightly Review, 1865, p, 268.) 


4, Negritos or Samangs, from Malay 
Peninsula, (Wallace, Malay Archi- 
pelago, vol. IL, p, 452.) 

5. Mincopie branch of the.Negriton 
division of an original negro stock, 
(Quatrefages “ Revived’ Anthropo- 
logie, 1872), Authropological Journal, 
April 1875, 
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ete re 
awakened to the advantages to bo reaped from trae and barter 
with foreign races, the Audamanese do not mitigate, in any marked 
degree; the “ Guerra al cuchillo” hostility, for which their islands 
have so long been unfavorably known, in regard to strangers of 
whatever nationality, who may endeavour to approach their shores. 
For this implacable animosity many explanations have been from 
time to time advanced, and writing so recently as the year 1866, 
one of the earlier Superintendents of the penal settlement at, 
Port Blair, on the Soath Andaman, (whose latidable and persevering 
efforts to extend our friendly communications with the aborigines 
were marked with a certain meed of well-deserved success) ascribed 
its source to a cause which commends itself as at least prob- 
able, viz, the predatory and piratical habits of Malayan 
cruisers. These roving craft, he alleges, originally sought these” 
~gea-girt shores but to capture and carry off the islanders to those 
markets for men’s lives,—the Courts of Siam, Acheen, and 
Cambodia, “What wonder then,” he adds, “that the savage 
drew his bow upon the stranger who would rob him of his kindred, 
or that the pirate fought fiercely to retain the unfortunate victim 
when once within his grasp. ™ * ‘Thus the islanders regarded all 
but those who had joint occupancy of the land they lived in as 
their enemy, and thus it was that when the storm-driven vessel 
was thrown a wreék upon their island reefs, the tribe, exasperated 
by former wrongs, their natural extreme cupidity intensely excited 
in view of the plunder almost within their grasp, that they would 
fall upon the lest and wearied mariner, now an easy victim, and make: 
the wreck their own. * * ‘Thus it is that the belief exists even in 
this day amongst seafaring people, even of education, that the 
“ Andaman islanders are bloodthirsty and ruthless cannibals.”* The 
Rev. Père Barbe who visited the Nicobars in 1846, also states 
that both Malays and Burmese had been previously in the habit 
of visiting the Andamans in search of birds-nests (of the 
Collocalia fuciphaga) and affirms that he conversed with an 
old Caffrey who had, when young, often visited those islands, 
of which the inhabitants were then harmless, the change in. 
their manners being ascribed by this informant to the same cause, 
_vvz,, the capture for slaves by Malays and Burmese of all those 
who boarded their vessels. Père Barbe, adds, “ At present their 
antipathy to strangers has risen to such-a degree, that it is most 
dangerous ta approach these shores. It is said that the Andaman 
people are cannibals, but the assertion is hitherto destitute of 
unquestionable proof; * * itis certain that peaceful persons who 





* This view is also advanced by 1842, cited fin “Sailing Directions, 
„Capt. J, H. Muller in a communica- Bay of Bengal.” Rosser and Imray, 
A Magazine of : - 
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have called at, their island: to procure a supply of water have been 
murdered by the natives without. provocation.”* 
So general in fact was the belief in the anthropophagous habits 


` of these races, that the East India Court of Directors so-recently as 


+ 


1858, appears to have demurred tp the acceptance of the assurance 
to the contrary.of the members of the Andaman Committee, and 
to have received with much surprise’ their assertion that they had 
failed to detect or discover -any indications of. cannibalism, no 
human bones or relics .whether of the aberigines or of ship- 
wrecked mariners having been encountered in the dwellings 
visited.+ Skulls of fish, pigs and turtle, variously daubed with 
red colors having glone been met with. So persistently indeed 
were all attempiS ®t conciliation rejected by the natives, that. 
the Committee were reluctantly compelled to abandon them, and 


` it appears that on the visit of H. M. S. Pluto to Cragg Island 


(in 1858,) one of the ‘savages waded to his waist in the sea, 
howled defiance and shot a couple of arrows in the direction of 


~> the steamer, whilst those on the shore gesticulated violently, 


vociferated, waved bows and.arrows, and one of them brandished 
aspear with a metallic head. On a party lauding from the boats, it 
had scarcely advanced a hundred yards ere it was assailed with 
a flight of arrows from an open patch of jungle, and the attack 
required to be repelled by a volley.of musketry. A second attack 
was also made upon two boats of this vessel, when some seven canoes 
with about 30 aborigines were seen. As the boats drifted ‘slowly 
towards the canoes, the occupants of the latter, when at a distance 
of some 15 yards only, suddenly stood up simultaneously’as if by 
preconcerted arrangement, and wholly without provocation 
discharged a flight of arrows, wounding an officer, a seaman, and’ 
a native, Again was it necessary to open fire, and three of the 
aborigines lay dead, the remainder seeking refuge in flight, 
Abandoning their canoes they took to the water, and swimming 
rapidly ashore were soon concealed in the adjacent forests where 
no pursuit could be attempted. At first wholly fearless, they 
seem to have courted. rather than shrank from attack, and 
the Committee report that their hostility was of so aggressive 


-a character throughout, that they * put themselves out of the pale 


of humanity by the violence and emistrust of their proceedings.” 
The contact with civilization, urgder such circumstances, could 
only end in their destruction, whereas could they be persuaded 
that no harm were intended them, it is not visionary to hope 
that the mean of reclaiming and restoring them ‘to a place 








* A reference is made tosuch a (Directory, Indian Oceax, A. G. 
case, which cccurred in 1840, when Findlay, 1866.) 
on the murder of Dr. Helfer, his wife f Despatch, Political Dept. Na. 19, 
shot the assassin with her pistol. 18th May 1858, para. 8.. 
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in A human family, which they do not now occupy, nfay be 
founc 

From the ‘latter part of the 18th century may be said to date 
our first relations with these islanders; forin September of the 
year 1789 formal prosession of the Andamans was first 
assumed, by the British Qovefnment, their sóvereignty being 
vested in the Hon’ble East India Company i in trust for the British 
Crown. Since their subsequent intermediate abandonment in 
1796" however, their possession was virtually nominal only; for 
it was not until the year 1858, that any re-occupation or formal — 
resumption on the part of the Crown was announced, the islands 
being in the interim practically derelict. To the statesmanlike 
forethought of -Lord Cornwallis was due this addition to our 
Eastern | possessions in the Bay of Bengal, an acquisition. partly 
-influenced no doubt by the vast strategical importance of their 
position, and anchorages affording such excellent barbourage for’ 
our fleets, but also by the facilities afforded in their extreme 
isolation from other shores, for the establishment thereon of penal 
settlements. F 

Meagre as are the details now accessible of this’ -earlier 
occupation, they are sufficient to shew that the implacable 
hostility of the dusky savage heritors of the soil existed and 
was, even at that time, the cause of no inconsiderable anxiety and 

annoyance to Lieut. Blair, R. N. who had charge of the earliest 
expedition, It was in the gréat natural harbour on the east coast’ 
of the “South Andaman” that the first attempt to found a 
penal colony was made, at the exact site of the present settlement 
of Port Blair ; and to this was then first given the name of. 
“ Port Cornwallis,” though the site was also later known as the “ Old. 
Harbour,” probably after its abandonment in 1792, when the 
small colony was removed to the northwards, to the N.-E, side of 
the North Andaman Island, where an even more capacious harbour 
had been found by Lieut. Blair to exist, 

The move was however in many respects far from fortunate, for 
whilst the first colony had enjoyed fairly good health, the latter 
settlement was found to be extremely unhealthy, § and in fact, so 
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3 Main Andaman 
Islands, in one line, 
Others maller . ; 

anda | 380 sgr. miles. 
‘The area of the Nicobars is some - 

568 square miles, thus: the area of 


* Some Government records fix the 
year as 1793, but the date above givén 
appears the more correct, as regards 

final surrender and relinguishment, 

+ Report, Andaman Committee, 
para 127, et seg. 


? 1,353 sqr. miles, 


The area of the Andaman islands 
is about 1,746 square miles thus 
distributed :— 

Great Coco 11 Sqr. miles, 

Little „p 2 `; ” 


both gr oups, viz, the Andainahs and 
Nicobars is about 2 »o27 Square miles, 

$ Such numerous reports have been 
circulated respecting the -alleged 


+ 
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great was the, sickness and mortality amongst the troops, free- 
settlers, convicts and others, that towards the close of the year 
1796, this second settlement, which had also been named Port 
Cornwallis, was finally abandoned, the troops and others return- 
ing to Bengal whilst the convicts were transferred to Penang. 
Penang in the meantime however had also its own difficulties 
_to centend with; and upon the death of Mr. Light, the Governor 
in 1794, it was seriously in contemplation to wholly abandon that- 
Settlement and to transfer it to the Andamans, a proposal, which, 
fortunately for the Bntish Government as has since proved, was 
not earried into effect.” For upwards of 60 years then, the occupa- 
tion of the Andamans had been relinquished by the British 
Government; and so skort had in fact been our earlier tenure that 
no impression whatever had been made upon the aboriginal 
TACES, ; 
~ The unhealthiness of the site of the second Port Cornwallis is 
spoken of by the Andaman Committee of 1858, who revisited it, 
as self-evident from -its surroundings, and it is even said that con- 
ditions more certainly calculated to secure the largest measure of 
unhealthiness it would be difficult to find. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that they were at the time believed insurmountable, and 
mainly led to the final abandonment of the ‘Settlement:of which 
but- few traces still exist, the jungle which has now re-covered 
its site being almost impenetrable. Of the first and original 
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-unhealthiness of these iskinds that 


1872, ‘woe L64 per cent. 
_ the following information regarding 1873  ... enw = 2°51 i. 
the present settlement at Port Blair 1874 „a wn 25 i 
will not be without interest, Dr. 1875 m ow. 867 eo - 


Hunter, in his “ Life of Lord Mayo,” 
. calls aftention to the fact that for 
-10 years after the re-establishment in 
1888, the settlers were exactly deci- 
mated each twelvemonth. 


Mortality at Port Blair. 


Years, Per centage of deaths. 
1859 s ... 63°00 per cent, 
1860 eon see 13 "4 hy 
1861 ase bee 14°25 ” 
1862 as a 1533 o, 
1863 vee sss 21 *55 39 

1864 a 1464 p 
1865... ice 657 y 
1866 e we 1056. 
1867 a ss AGT -a 
1868 sto eee. 3'9 3 
1869 a we BO 
1870... w Po yo, 
1871] sro ses 1 72 p 


In the year 1876 the death rate rose 
to 4:33 at Port Blair. The above per- 
centages, however, include all violent 
deaths. On the 20th August; 1863, 
the shock of an earthquake was ex- 
perienced at 3-15 a. 3a 


Thermometrical Observations. 
Maximum and Minimum ranges of 


‘Thermometer. 

Year... Min. Max. 

1868 . 68° 93° Fahrenheit. 
The highest 

1871 68° 96°< yeton re- 

cord, 
1872 69° ui 
1575 68° 94° 


` The avernge annual rainfall is about 
160 inches. 
* 1. Our, tropical possessions in 


Malayan India, S Cameron, 1865. 
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settlement of 1789 to the South, all traces had also been complete- 
ly obliterated and effaced by the year 185$8—a few bricks, tiles and 
-a rough stone jetty, affording the only” indications of an alien 
possession after so great a lapse of time—for it was not util - 
some 70 years after the date of the first attempt at colonization 
at Pert Cornwallis (then Old Harbour) that the second essay was 
. made., "The name of Port Blair was then substituted for its ` 
original designation, at the recommendation of the Committee in 
recognition of the singularly valuable services and efforts of its 
first founder. . 
Convulsed as had been our Indian Empire by the terrible events 
of 1857, it became a matter of serious anxiety to the Government 
whether it would be expedient either to detain so large a number 
- of disaffected prisoners in the Indian local jails (men who had 
‘--all been guilty of the commission of crimes- against the State) or 
to deport them im such considerable numbers to the ordinary 
places of transportation, and after a careful survey by the Com- 
mittee appointed (which visited Rutland, The Sound, Long, Craggy, 
Interview, and the Cinque Islands and both the formér Ports- 
Cornwallis) it was ultimately determined by the Government to 
resume the occupation of the Andaman islands so long abandoned, 
and to establish a Penal Settlement upon them at the site now 
known as Port Blair*; in favor of the selection of which the 
Committee very strongly reported and regarding which they state 
- as follows :—“ The Committee are not aware of any physical indi- 
“cations by which the healthiness of an uncleared locality can be 
“ predicated, but so far as ordinary experience can be’ accepted as 
“a safe guide, Old Harbour seems to afford fair promise of prov- 
“ing as healthy as any locality similarly situated in tropical 
“regions.”  - : . i 
No sooner had the resolution been taken, than prompt and 
vigorous action followed, and early in the year 1858, the Superin- 
tendent of convicts at Moulmein was deputed to Port Blair in 
H. M. S. Pluto to make arrangements for the reception of a thousand 
convicts, mainly of those sentenced to transportation for the crimes 
of mutiny and rebellion, and other similar offences connected 
with the Indian mutiny of the previous year. On the 10th 
March the first convicts actually arrived with the first Superin- 
tendent of the Settlement, and from that date to the present year, — 
the penal colony has received upwards of (23,500) twenty three 
thousand five hundred prisoners convicted of various offences, 
the number at present in confinement amounting to about ten 


thousan d. 


* 


*. Port Blair has only very recent- XII of 1875. Notn, (14, dated Simla . 
ly been declared a Port, under Act 18 April 1877. 
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It would have been scarcely pessible that the aborigines should - 
remain wholly unaffected by the influx of so large a population, 
` nor has such in fact been the case; but so strongly were alb earlier 
efforts at intercourse resented, of so savage, suspicious and un- 
placable a character and so determinedly hostile were these wild 
races, that for many years no satisfactory amicable commupications 
could be established with them. ‘This was in fact anticipated in a — 
great measure by the Government at home, who expressed an 
earnest desire that all possible precautions should be taken to pro- 
tect the aboriginal inhabitants of the islands from those collisions 
with the convicts which it was only too probable would be provoked 
on both sides, and which once commenced, were so likely to end in 
the extermination of the weaker race,* as the latter were in the 
habit of inviting hostilities whenever approached. The difficulty 
of intercourse has moreover been greatly enhanced by the fact ~ 
that the tribes held little or no communication with each other or — 
‘even with those upon the same islands. The longitudinal ridge of 
highlands running North and South throughout the group, appears 
to have frequently interposed om effectual recognized barrier 
between tribes of the East and West coasts respectively, who were 
‘in fact often absolutely unconscious of each other's existence, 
_ though in such immediate vicinity to each other, until very recent 
-years and subsequent to our settlement. + If to this be added the 
-hitherto almost insuperable difficulties involved in the intercom- 
munication of thought, owing to the numerous distinct’ dialects 
spoken, and to the low state of mental development and advance- 
' ment of these savages, the magnitude of an undertaking, to tame 
these dauntless ‘naked knights of savage chivalry’ will be better~ 
realized and appreciated. . i ` 
Having no fixed habitat, it is often extremely difficult even. to 
_ come upon the clans, whose nomadic habits preclude the certainty 
of finding members of them at points at which they have previ- 
ously been encountered. Their lone shores guarded by shoals, by 
rocks and coral reefs (of which the jutting bases are often found . 
` projecting below. the water to some considerable distance beyond 
. the headlands of each islet’s coast) are dangerous of approach in 
certain monsoon seasons of the year,* whilst the roar of the restless 


a 





* Court of Directors’ Despatch 19 {On the 18th June 1877, tive soldiers 
‘of 1888. of the 1-21st Fusileers were drifted out | 
+ This is suggested- to have been to sea from Port Blair during the- 
perhaps also frequeatly due rather S.-W. monsoon and landed on Have~ - 
to the influence of tribe jealonsies locx Island (25 miles distant) whence 
and feuds.than to geological barriers ; they were with difficulty rescued on 
the former were often temporarily the 25th idem, one having however 
suspended to admit of eombination been drowned in the interim, their 
against the common enemy—the Eng- best having been dashed to pieces in 
‘ lish settlers, the surf. : 


- 
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billows, fretting and chafing against the low ridges of dark. rock 
visible through the clear, transparent waters, or foaming rolls 
of high-crested surf, breaking high over their jutting ridges, 


warn back the mariner, from too venturesome dn approach, 


aud the sparkling spray dashed. back ‘from headland and 
precipice,, indicates the impasdible barrier of a perpendicular 
cliff upon whieh no footing can for 
good. 

So long as the origmal settlement of 1858 was restricted to the 
small uninhabited island -of Chatham, originally occupied by 
Lieutenant Blair, but little active opposition was encountered from 


the aboriginal races ; byt no sooner was an attempt made to effect a ` 


clearing of some por ‘tion of the apparently impenetrable forest upon 
the coast of the South Andaman itself; than, assembling in large 
numbers under shelter of the dense jungle, the savages would 
discharge repeated flights of arrows at the working parties, and 
could only be induced to desist from the annoyance ‘when the guns 
of the guardship opened fire upon them and forced them to 
withdraw and retire to their remote fastnesses. 


From this year up to 1868 but the very slightest progress had | 


been made in establishing friendly relations. “Occasional meetings 
(at North point) had been sparsély atterided by the aborigines, 


and efforts were being made in treating those met, with, with - 
uniform kindness to induce them. to throw off their reserve and to : -~ 
meet upon a less héstile footing. Unfortunately, however, the conz : 
duct of one of the naval-brigade (European) who was seen by one ~ 

of the tribe to attempt some familiarities with an Andamanese. 


woman, led to a serious rupture, for the offender was- immediately 


paneGaed with an arrow, death ensuing. No retaliation was attempt- 


ed, but two of the tribe were seized and detained as hostages upon 
Ross Island, then, as now, the head-quarters of the settlement, A 





Although, beyond the ordinary tralia and Portsmouth respectively, . 


2xyclone tracks, such storms hare No. 2 an November 1830. Reported by 


reached these isiands, and as has been Brig “ Erin,” Track, S-E. by S. to . 


shewn by Piddingten, in his Memoirs N, -W. by W, No. 
(Journal, Asiatic Society. Bengal. Art, 
xii, vol. xiv,) have raged there with con- “Pluto,” Track S.-W. to N.-E. 


3 in April 1854, 
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a moment be made- 


Reported by Indian Govt. & T sg 


siderable violence, No less than three 
instances of such are cited. Their 
rise being from about 11° N. and 96° 
Rast, No. 1 in Movember 1844.—Track 
from E. S-E, to W. N.-W., reported by 
“& Briton” and “ Runnimede ”—both 
of which transport vessels were wreek- 
gd at once, and close together (in the 
Andaman Archipelago)—when pro- 
ceeding with detachments of H. M’s. 

60th and 1 10th egunene from Aus- 


Piddington remarks of the Andaman 
Sea as follows : “ This tract, confined 


as it is, is yet subject to cyclones .of 
terrific violence thongh they seem to: 


be of rare occurrence, * * These 
have shewn that at times cyclones, 
fully equal to those of the China Sea 
and Bay of Beugal, may arise there, 


“The Sailor’s Horn Book for the Law od 


of Storms 1869,” 


-> 
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hut was built for their occupation, and some few of their friends 
being induced to visit them, were also detained. This was in fact the 
first attempt at the institution of a“ home;’* and on the 30th 
“June 1863, its charge was transferred to the chaplain who retained 
it to the June followiag. In the latter month a further outrage, 
however, had been perpetrated by these savages, two Andamanese 
having attacked convicts of whom they killed three wounding 
two others, Intercourse was consequently again suspended, this 
“time for 3 months, the aborigines being forbidden the settlement, 
and two posts which bad been established on the coast, and which 
had been visited from time. to time by the chaplain, ceased to be 
supplied with the food which it was customary to place in them 
for the inclement season. On the resignation by the chaplain of his 
charge, it passed to the hands of Mr. J. N: Homfray, an officer: of 
the settlement, and from this year may be dated our first reall 
~ successful progressive efforts to establish a friendly intercourse 
with the aboriginal races, who, during this and the following years 
were frequently visited in their own haunts ; several interviews of 
a friendly character having been obtained by the Superintendent 
‘of Port Blair with the tribes at the Labyrinth and Archipelago 
Islands, and later af Outram Island, Mr. Hoamfray being also 
.deputed to visit othér clans of various other islands. During 
1865-1866 no less than nine tribes having chiefs or elders are shewn 
by the reports to have been in friendly relations with the settle- 
ment. These. were the various tribes occupyiug the Southern 
half of Great Andaman and the archipelago. The visits of the 
- aborigines to the “home” increased-in frequency, and return visits 
were made to the Superintendent by those clans which had been 
visited in their native wilds. On one occasion no less than five 
chiefs or elders with their followers coming in to introduce some 
20-men of the Eastern Archipelago, who were for the first time 
visiting the penal settlement. These visits were wisely encour- 
aged, the visitors being most hospitably entertained and permitted 
to depart at will. 
They had no doubt tended greatly to remove the belief in our 
hostile intentions, as regarded the aboriginal races, and to gain for us 
their confidence and good will ; and had this policy been persistently 
pursued thoughout, there can be Ro doubt but that ere this, our 
relations with these primitive savages would have ‘been far more 
advanced and placed upon a more permanently secure footing than 
is now the case, and mot only a better knowledge of their habits 
manners and customs would have been acquired, but the ancient 
implacable hostility would have everywhere given place, throughout 


* Administration Report, 1865-66. Government to the support of these 
- A special grant of Hs. 3,600 per -institutions and for éhe education, &., 
annum, has been assigned by the of aborigines, 
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these islands, to a more friendly- understanding ; so desjrable, where ` 
at any time, our shipwrecked’ mariners ‘are liable to be cast 
upon their dangerous shores, Changes in the administration of the 
penal settlement-of Port Blair, however, as well as of the individual 
officers in charge of these tribes, are but too apt to involve 
entire changes of policy in the tofiment of the aboriginal races, 
which are ill-understood by these Savages, and are certain to be | 
misconstrued by them. In the absence of a definite and distinct | 
policy, undeviatingly pursued, any good advance achieved during 
one year may obviously be wholly lost during that following, and 
that this is so, is apparent from the fact; that recently, on the 
occasion of the visit of alate Superintendent in the Government 
steamer “ Enterprise,” to Port Cornwallis itself, the usual animo- 
sity was again evinced, and the boat approaching the shore was 
met with the usual discharge of a flight of arrows, no landing 
being effected or found practicable.* Nor are all the nearer 
tribes yet friendly ; that of the Little Andaman island, in close 
proximity to Port Blair, being habitually specially hostile. | Some 
four years sincé, in fact, these islanders murdered the entire crew 
of a boat which had landed to obtain water, and there can,’ un- 
fortunately, be no doubt of what would be the inevitable fate of - 
any lost and shipwrecked crew driven, even now, by the elements 
upon this “ tombstone of the wave.” The officer deputed from 
Port Blair to enquire into the- circumstances of the massacre of 
the.crew, was also fired upon when burning the houses,t and was 
forced to open fe. Again, four convicts were ruthlessly massacred 
at Shoal Bay in 1875, about 12 miles from the settlement of Port 
Blair ; aud numerous other instances could be adduced shewing that 
our relations are yet not wholly satisfactory. Whilst then at the close 
of the year 1865-67, the reports shew the British influence to have. 
extended to no less than twelve widely severed distinct tribes, with 





* The events ef 1867, at thisis- Janded, and were believed to have 
land will probably recur to many of been murdered by the savages on this 
our readers. Here it was that Dr. island. j 
J. M. Douglas (now R A) and 4 pri- . + Para, 126 et seg. Annual Admi- 
vates of the 2nd battalion, 24th nistration Report, 1867-68. 
Regiment, gallanty won for them- Since the above was written how- 
selves on the 7th May 1867, Vic- * ever a slightly more satisfactory visit 
toria Crosses for their rescue has been paid. - ; 
though ‘the dangerous surf of 17 { It is a fact worthy of remark, that 
officers and men, who would probably whilst the inhabitants of the Southern 
have otherwise fallen victins to the Andaman erect no houses those of 
ferocity of the islanders. The the Little Andaman erect large bee- 
party were members of an ex- hive huts, with low roofs somewhat 
pedition from Burmah, deputed to similar to those of the Car Nicobar 
search for traces of the Commander Island. Whence this practice has been 
and 7 of the crew of the ship“ As- acquired it is dificult to ascertain. 
sam Valley” who were known to have. Pg 
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whom friendly intercourse was maintained, and with whom visits 
were frequently interchanged, im later years, and uuder other ad- 
ministrators, there was destined to be an entire change ef policy and 
` of treatment of these savages, which, thétigh not amounting to a 
complete interruption of friend! relations, involved. a change in 
their nature which must at fe have made itself felt, more 
-particularly with those tribes resMent at some distance “from the 
settlement. Up to this year it is reported that our acquaintance 
and. good understanding extended to the tribes-af the South and 
Southern half of Middle Andaman, including Interview Island, (the 
scene of the attack already, referred to of 1858,) as also to the tribes 
of the Eastern Archipelago. In fact, our influence is asserted 
. to have extended completely over the Southern tribes of the 


. Great Andaman. 


_ . At the second Port ‘Cornwall lis, Torere, (of the. North Andan 

man) a boat of HE M. Str © Kwantung,” in search of the 
commander of the wrecked schooner “ Baillie Nicol Jarvie,” who 
with his wife was believed to be in captivity with these savages, 
was fired upon wiena landing was attempted; one man being 


wounded, when ne less than 27 arrows were picked up showing th at 


the assailants had been numérons, ‘The party was accompanied 
by some friendly Andamanese of the South, who were found to be 
wholly unable to communicate with the Northern islanders, the 
dialects being entirely distinct. It is not impossible that their 
- presence may have partly been” the cause of this attack, the 
aborigines being apparently anxious to-repel the advances of 
other distinct Joeal tribes of whose intentions they entertain con- 
siderable suspicion. 

In the report of 1867-68 the administration had passed Gy 
other hands; and as Hie following remarks indieste, a change of 
_ policy had been determined on, which has no doubt, for many 

years, considerably retarded and influenced our subsequent relations 
with the aboriginal tribes, The Superintendent remarks: “It is 
“certainly very desirable that we should continue oa amicable 
“terms with these savages, for though they could effect but little 
“harm to the settle ment, the good treatment they experience . here 
“may have a very beneficial “effect on their reception of ship- 
“wrecked mariners. 

“ But Iam strongly of Pate that some change should be 
“made in the cousse we adopt with these people; they are certaih- 
“ly not pleasant neighbours nor sightly, as we cannot induce them, 
: “to adopt clothing. The effect of our cleanliness seems to be’ 
“injurious to their health, and they decidedly have not improved 
“in morals by their association with.us.”?7 .* * * 

«* * To wean the adult savage from his roaming desultory life is 
“nearly an impossible task ; our ont change of being successful is 
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“by turning our attention ta the children."—Agaia, in the year 
following, the Superintendent reports that he had removed the 
friendly aborigines atgNavy Bay to Port Mouat on the distant 
Western Coast and continues thus :— . ‘ 

“T look upa all attempts to givilize such inveterate nomads as 
‘these ate as hopeless. We af tame them and render them > 
“ harmless, buf to turn them intd pattern villagers is a task beyond - 
“ our power, and wil] probablynot be effected for one or two gener- 
* ations.” l 

During these years all, interchange of friendly visitshad appa- 
rently been suspeĥded and had ceased, for; at the close of 1871, the 
officer im temporary charge of the. administration again reports 
upon the course observed in regaidto*the’ aborigines during the 

_previous official year, 1870-71, as follows :%s, i - 

“They have been discouraged from visiting our . Stations in 


“ order to prevent an intimacy between. them and'the convists, aud . > 


“are confined to their jungle homes, of which six have been con- 
“structed for their accommodation in their own haunts.” F 

Again, however, were our lations: destined to undergo a yet 
further modifieation, and with the arrival of a new Superintendent, 
a revival of the-{previous policy was initiated; for in the first 
Administration Report of this Officer it-is distinctly enunciated 
that efforts would be made to extend the circle of our influence, both 
North and South, it being further added that the friendly tribes in 
our immediate vicinity had acquired complete reliance upon our 
disinterestedness in our dealings with them, and that so far as- had 
been ascertained, our influence upon them had: been such as in 
many cases to induce-them to abandon their wandering and errà- 
tic habits and to settle down m villages y dnd: that though eultiva- 
tion had been previously wholly unknown to them whilst located 
on the sea coasts on the edges of their vast primeval forests, 
they were now commencing to show an interest in the culture of 
fruit and vegetables, and were induced to bring in honey, wax, 
shells. and turtles to the settlement for sale. $ - . 





~ No 978, dateg'őth September 
1871. Administeation Report. 


Ț It is but just, however, to mes. 


mark that the discontinuance of the 
visits to the varieus Islands was mot 
‘Wholly due to local causes, as it would 
appear, that from 1869 to the year 
1872, Port Blair Settlement was left 
wholly without a steam vessel or 
other local means of communicatmn 
with the adjacent Islands or thé: Ni- 
cobars, The Stewner “Kwang Turg” 
having been removed to the Persian 


- 


Gulf In the former years, (by the 
Government of India) was not re- 
placed on the station until May 1872 
(by the Steamer “ Undaunted”— 
since relieved by the I. Government 
Steamer “ Enterprise ”). 

t In the report of Mr. Brandis, 
upon the Andaman Forests of August 
1864, itis stated that no less than 
26 varieties of timber are found, the 
more valuable being the nine descrip- 
tions enumerated on next page :— 


i 
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Strange as at. may appear, all children brought in from their 


native wilds whose age permits of their retaining any recollection 


of a nomadic life still prove untamable, and they prefer a rever- 
sion to it to any of the inducements held out by the more ad- 
vanced stages of civilization as gncountered by them in the Eu-_ 
glish settlements ; whilst infantd nursed by alien foster-mothers 


' ean with difficulty be induced to recognize or return to their own 


tribes, During the next three years the intermittent visits, which 


had been discontinued, to the aborigines in their own homes were 


occasionally resumed, and there can be no doubt with most bene- 
ficial results, 

In the earlier days of the penal sitiement of Port Blair, 
desperate as were the chances of escape through such lonely 
impenetrable jungles, the coasts when reached, tenanted by these 
fierce and implacable’ savages and beyond, the ¢ vast, salt, dread, 
eternal, deep,’ hundreds of desperate convicts annually hoping . 
against hope, committed their fate to these pathless forests. Ter- 


_._-Tible indeed must often have been their doom, and yet not more 


appalling than that which awaited them should they venture to 
return, United by a common bond of sympathy in misfortune, 
these men, many of whom’ had been led to the commission of 


their crimes by the example of others (in the fearful struggle 


upon the continent of India, of the mutiny and rebellion of the 


year 1857) would ignore all clainas of caste and ereed and unite © 


in‘one desperate effort to regain their freedom, undebarred by the 


~ evident privations and sufferings of those whose failing courage, 


d 


_ discovered of valuable woods. 


of sentence, 


with the insupportable ] pangs of ‘hunger, had compelled auilhngiy. 
to return,” To this dey may be found traces of the inexorabl 

severity of the discipline then enforced. Flogging, branding ‘upon - 
the forehead,* and even death at the hands of the executioner, 


all were tried, and all equally failed to deter attempted escapes 5 





Since the date of the above report, 


however, there have beea consider- 


able additions to the varieties locally 
See 
note on Fauna and Fiora. 

* To this day many of the con- 


victs retain branded upon their fore-' 


heads their number, offence, and date 
The following is a 


1. Padoék (Ptercearpins Indicus wee one eee esi 
- 2. Pymma (Lagersiremia hypoleuea ... si e 

3. Taunpeinnayhen sit ii sas (Bullet woot) 

8 Thivgan a.n ove . (Hopea Odorata .. Wald) . 
10: Thitmiu see dia (Podocarpus Polystichya R. oa 
il. Kyoovnaliu (?) oe s.. approaches Premna Pyramidata) 
15. Marble-wood sis . (Diospyros Kurzia .. Hiern) 
23. Ebony se eTendtoo-Burmése) Diospyros Pyrrhocarpa Aig) 
26. Kyadoo (Alscdeia) erroneously deemed sandal- wood) 


specimen copied from the living_ 
bearer of the original inseription : 
“Run Bahadoor Singh, 11,848, a con- 
vict of the Meerut District crime 
highway robbery with murder, 27th 
June 746.”-—(1846.) 

1,243 čonviets escaped into the 
jungles in March and Anil, 1858, of 
whom 144 neve eases 
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but the sevérity.of the discipline may be said to have reached 
its climax when, in one June day of the year 1858, no less 
than eighty-six convicts, whose only offence had been an unsue- 
cessful attempt at escape without violence, and who had since 
surrendered to authority, were condemned and executed by the 
Superintendent. To such a death what were the horrors of.,a - 
lingering’ decease by starvationgbr the dangers of sudden death in 
a hostile attack at the hands of the savage aborigines. Many of 
the men so branded will, perhaps, eventually obtain their release— 
after 20 years passed in transportation—under the operation of 
the more enlightened and merciful rules recently introduced, but 
they will bear-with them te their graves this ineffaceable stamp 
of guilt and shame. ~~ T 

To revert, however, to the aborigines, Of later years, or in fact 
since our communications with them were placed upon a more ` 
friendly footing, the ruthless murders of escaped convicts in the 
jungles have virtually ceased ; and as rewards are paid for their 
re-capture numbers are now annually brought in. One report, 
that of 1873-74, shows no less than 32 recaptures due to 
their assistance, of convicts, whose lives would in earlier years of 
the settlement have been sacrificed to their vindictive animosity. 

For the past fourteen years, and since the establishment of the 
“homes,” or places of call, upon their coasts, where food to 
supplement their scanty fare during the more trying seasons is 
periodically placed by the wfse munificence of the Government, 
a more kindly feeling has been engendered, which no efforts should 
be spared to foster and maintain, having’ regard to the higher 
aims and objects which initiated and led to the original -estab-' 
lishment of these institutions. | 

Whilst, however, every care should he ‘taken to avoid in any 


way unduly pampering the race, whilst punishments as well as 


rewards should be equitably meted out and bestowed when 
deserved, a distinct and well-defined ‘policy in regard ' 
to the uniform treatment of the various tribes throughout the 
islands might well be determined on, certain fixed principles in 
regard to visits, presents, rewards, requirements, &c., being adopted 
and recognized (such only ás‘ were capable of being readily 
understood ‘by those to whom applied), and these should be 
undeviatingly pursued -and persevered in. Placed. beyond the 
individual caprice of rapidly succeeding administrations or charges, 
Sach policy would slowly but surely work its way to the under- 
standing and intelligence, as also later, to the higher appreciation 
of these people ; and having assumed the sovereignty of the islands, 
our duties and responsibilities in regard to their primitive inhabitants 
should be not only fully accépted and recognized but honorably 
acted up to, fitful and spasmodic changes of individtal treatment 


td 
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being’ most studiously avoided. That as a race the aborigines are 


- capable of culture, past experience has demonstrated ; of the fact 


that. they recognise kindnesses, their conduct has evinced some 
proof; whilst the low, sordid state of their savage life has been 
established’ beyond the possibility of question. Though it is 
evident, then, that the Jowest staje of savage life in our- immediate 
vicinity and under our aa is perfectly consistent with 
the co-existence of a large ecivilizéd community in its midst, it is 


~ scarcely creditable to-our rule that such should be the case, or that, 


after an occupation of 20 years, we should be forced to admit 
that comparatively nothing has been achieved towards the 
amelioration of the sordid moral degradation of these. savag 
ocean waifs. i ! 
. With some few observations upom the manners and. customs 
of these aboriginal races we must now bring our remarks to a- 
close. Of the language but little is yet known, and to such 
of our readers as would desire to pursue this branch of the 
subject further, we can only commend the perusal of a recent, 
brochure,* upon the Bojingijida, in which the latest acquired 
information has been recorded, That the dialeets are most 


“numerous is an established fact. Whether this however be due 


to the undoubted teadency of the absence of seript to permit 
the .dismemberment of a language into a variety of dialects, 
the philologists have yet to determine, Ordinarily fearless as 
these undaunted savages have provet themselves, they are far from 


- being free from the superstitions of demonology, and have a firm 


belief in the malignity of evil spirits who fly chiefly during the 
darkness ; and though the Andamanese possess no form of worship 
and make no efforts im any way to propitiate the demons, it can 
scarcely be doubted but that the skulls and human bones which 
they are in the habit of wearing appended to their necks, are 
amulets intended as preservatives against demoniacal influences. + 
_ Universal as appears to be the belief in evil spirits, andin their 
influence over human beings, no trace has been found of the 
practice or performance of any rites, exorcisms, or enchantments, 
orof any attempts at conjuring such, so uniformly practised in | 
the Nicobars; and it may therefore be questioned whether 
this belief extends to demoniacal „possession, or is confined to a 
Yague idea of a malicious desire on the part of evil spirits 
to injure the human race: so common with such aborigines. 
Tt does not appear that diseases are in any way ascribed to the- 


~ action of devils or demons as at the Nicobars, and though destruc- 


tion and injury are feared from their agency, all ideas in connection 


* The Tord’s Prayer translated and WNicobars. Calcutta: Thacker 
into the Bojingijida language, by Spink & Co, 1877, 
E. H, Man, Asst. Supt, Andamans: 
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with thelr powers are believed to be very ‘ill-defined and vague, 
‘and scarcely, perhaps, even extend to the usual earlier conceptions 
of the influence or power of spirits of an unseen world over the 
cosmical phenomena of nature, , 

Mr. Homfray, to whom reference has already been made, and who 

for many years past has maintained a very intimate intercourse with - 
the various tribes in the vicinity of Port Blair, is fully convineéd 
of their belief in ghosts, and asdribes to this source their peculiar 
habit of instantly quitting any encampment in which a death may 
have taken place—such desertion often continuing from three to six 
months. This point has not, however, been fully established, and 
must, as yet, be accepted with some reservation, as it is by others ` 
asserted that this desertion of the encampment is simply induced by a 
a belief in the unhealthiness of the site as evidenced by its assumed 
-influence upon the death of one of the members of the tribe. 

It may be that both causes are not without their influence. in 
this matter, 

Singular as it may appear, thelr method of interment much 
resembles that of which some traces were recently: found at 
Wezikon in Switzerland, and which is that asserted to have been_ 
in vogue in the period intervening between the two glacial epochs, 
A kind of net-work frame composed of rattan (cane) wicker 
work, or more often of large leaves,* is madein which the deceased is 
placed. The knees are, however, bent back to meet the chest, 
the limbs being then tightly beund with ligatures of jungle fibre, 
The corpse is carried to a distance of about a mile from the encamp- 

‘ment, a grave is dug and the body is hastily interred, a slight 
mound marking the spot. The funeral party returns to the encamp- 
-ment which is immediately deserted for some distant spot, selected 
in the meantime, and approved by,the tribe. The body, prior to burial, 
is never left alone, the parents or wife laying down beside it during 
the night. The ordinary avocations are pursued without interrup- 
tion, and the body is removed for sepulture as quickly as possible. 
After the lapse of a month or two, however, the grave is revisited, 
and with every demonstration of grief the bones and Jimbs of the 
deceased are divided, each person present carefully preserving one 
which he retains, and which is later often worn as an amulet append- 
ed to the neck ; possibly on account of its supposed metaphysical 
operation in averting evil.. How far this retention of such ghastly 
relics may be responsible for the origin of the theory of the 
afithropophagous habits attributed to these tribes, it is diffi-’ 
cult to determine ; itis equally so. to connect these observances 





* Termed by the aborigines ‘ Kapa’, or is suspended between two‘ trees, 

+The corpse is also frequently a fire being left burning at-the foot 
placed upon a machén ‘(raised plat- of the trees selected. A fire is also 
form) of the branches of a single tree ordinarily lit at a grave, 
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with* the return of the perturbed spirit of the deceased as a 
spectral apparition “ making night hideous,” having regard to the 
entire dismemberment of the body if it be accepted that the 
‘aborigines recognize the existence of no ‘living powers’ superior 
to, or distinct from, and unconnected with, visible matter. Death, 
“in fact, can but be regarded by these tribes as annihtlation, or a mere 
cessation of existence, and the Ẹri spirits and unreal’ shadows 
which are said to daunt and terhify during the dark hours of the 
night, an otherwise fearless race, need not negessarily be connected 
in their primitive and simple minds with goblin-visitations of their 
deceased progeniters. Death itself they regard with indifference. | 
Like Epicurus, they consider that it merely robs as of sensation : 
“ As long as we are, death is not; and when death is, we are hot, 
‘Life has no_more evil for him who has made up his mind that-it 
-is.no evil not to live,” Death may be affirmed, in fact, to be re-, 
garded by ‘these tribes simply as a dissolution of matter. As with 
the indigenous natives of Hindustan, frantic dances are of frequent 
occurence. Here, however, they would appear to be wholly un- 
connected with aay religious observance, and are rather the indi- 
cations of friendliness and good-will upon the amicable meeting 
of any of the tribes or upon other ‘ festive gatherings’ than, as is 
often the case elsewhere in the Hast, the expressions or outlet of 
any fanatical religieus emotion. ‘There is much singing during the 
dances. Magic, incantations and witchcraft are unkuown, and the 
origin of the evil spirits, like that of Ahriman in the Zoroastrian 
Ontology is wholly unexplained and unaceounted for. Priestcraft, 
in the entire absence of a religion or priesthood, is necessarily im- 
possible with a people destitute of any instinctive belief in 
existence after death, the race affording in this respect a singe- 
lar and most marked contrast to the Nicobarean priest-ridden 
tribes. i i 

Although possessing neither religious ontology nor belief in the 
existence of a Being superior to man, morality is yet recognized ; 
and simple as are the nuptial rites and ceremonies amongst this 
barbarian race, naked and ‘wild among the trees on isles and 
woody shores,’ unchastity after marriage (though common before) 
is alleged to be almost unknown. The actual wedding ceremonies 
are said to be as follows : * i i 

* This description as also that of lips of one Deodnath,a convics who 


the mortuary rites is translated from escaped from Port Blairin 1858y- 


a vernacular (Urdu) Manuscript but returned after 13 months’ resi- 
” dated 1861. -The writer Koshee-Ram dence with the abovigines in the in- 
was apparently a contich inthe Port terior. He had by them been per- 
Blair Penal Settlement and obtained, permitted to marry an Andamanese 
his release in that year. His narra- female, 

tive was recorded, he alleges, from the 
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The bodies of bride and bridegroom having beene daubed with 
red earth, both are made to sit on leaves spread upon the ground 
at some distance from each other, in presence of the entire tribe. 
A third person who officiates as master of the ceremonies, but 
has no priestly functions; then takes the bridegroom and leading 
bim up té the bride, ‘in growth af woman though in years a child,’ 
seats him close beside her. He tifen presents a number of bows and 
arrows to the bridegroom (signifying that he must henceforth sup- 
port his bride by his own prowess with such weapons) aud turning 
to the assembled tribe, he couples both names, repeating the 
words “ Ab-ik” (take away) several times, This completes the- 
ceremony, and the .nuptial-knot thus tied no divorce can 
sever. 

„So few are the wants of these primitive races, that the bows and 
arrows thus presented to the bridegroom ‘often constitute the sole 
worldly possessions of the young pair, Ignorant of the luxuries of 
civilization, they have as few wants in the present asfanxieties in the 
future. Such huts as exist, (if by this name they can be correctly 
described) are constructed but of a few palm leaves, tightly bound 
together and overlapping each other. They have four posts only, the 
two anterior being much higher than the two posterior ones, the 
latter being close to the ground. Open on all sides they afford no 
privacy whatever. Itis to one of these that the island-bride is 
conducted by her mate. The whole property of the aborigines may 
be said, in fact, to consist of some bows, arrows, and lances, in the 
use of which they are expert, with a few canoes, and the skulls of 
some pigs, fish, and turtle. There are usually in each camping 
ground of these wandering tribes one or more huts superior to the 
rest in construction, and these are reserved for the chiefs or leaders 
of the clans. Their roofs are better prepared than those of the 
remainder of the huts, which otherwise they resemble in all respects, 
save, perhaps, that they are somewhat larger. l 

With these aborigines, whose clock is the sun, whose hour-glass is 
the shifting sand of the sea-shore, three seasons are said to represent 
the only conception of time.- First, the dry season, covering the 
months of February to May and termed Yéré-bédo (literally, quick 
sun); secondly, the wet or rainy season, termed Gúmů/ and including 
the months of June to September ; and thirdly the neutral or inter~ 
mediate season, Påper, covering the remaining period from October 
to-January. Their food during the first season consists of ‘honey, 
turtle and jungle fruit, whilst during the second.they subsist mainly 
on preserved jack-seeds and wild pig; and as these latter become 
scarce towards the close of the third season they eke out a somes 
what precarious subsistence with fish and turtle, having towards 
the close of the second occupied themselves in the preparation of 
lances and nets for such pursuits. They also eat the fruit of the 
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: mangrove (genus Rhizophora), a large leguminous bean, and of a 


wild spinach, , 

Their canoes varying from 20 to 30 feet in length are of most 
simple construction, and as is usual with all yet savage races, con- 
sist of one log of wood (Bahjadahs)* the centre perseveringly 
hollowed-out by means of a shen adze or axe. Tife head of 
the latter is now found to be mħde of iron (said to have been 
recovered from wrecks) but formerly a gharp shell or flint 
answered all purposes. Of prophylactic or therapeutic art, they 
know absolutely nothing. Of the use of simples, plants or minerals, 


-for the cure or mitigation of disease, they are yet profoundly 


ignorant. Bleeding is, however, frequently adopted: as a specific in 
all cases, and the patient freely and copiously himself*lets blood, 
or. causes the operation to be performed by his wife in a ruthless . 
and barbarous manner. The use ofa red preparation for external, 
application is found to be resorted to with great frequency, but as 
this is also applied for the adornment of the person, it is doubtful 
whether itis accredited with any hygieric properties. t i 
Taught from their earliest infancy to dive and swim, these sable 


~ nurslings of the ocean rival the finny natives of the element in the 


rapidity with which they cleave-the billows, or plunge feet foreinost 
‘down along the wave.’ 

During: the dead long summer days, which make the ocean 
glitter like a lake, the aborigines may be seen bounding from crag to 


` crag as they watch and follow the swiftest movements of their prey 


in the crystal fishfal waters below, or erect, bow in hand, motionless: 
upon some rocky promontory, their glossy ebony skins glistening 
in the sun, they stealthily await its approach within reach of their- 
barbed missive, which but rarely misses its gim. Then plunging 
into the dancing waves they follow and sectre their spoil, return. 
ing triumphant with it to the shore. A bow with arrows the 
child’s first toy, so expert do they become in its use that neither 
beast nor fish escapes them, and the fact that their skill may often 
‘later prove all upon which the tribe can rely or depend for the neces- 
saries of bare existence, no doubt strongly influences the thoughtful 
care evinced in training the children from their earliest days to 


handle with such facility both bow and spear. 


Thus, subsisting upon the luxuries of seas and woods they make 
no effort whatever to till or cultivate the soil, and clinging to the 
coasts they appear to penetrate but slightly and only in pursuié_ 


* This word is said to refer only oxide of iron is undoubtedly accredited 
to those made of the large Baja wood by the natives with hygienic properties 
tbe canoes being spoken of by the -and affirms that from its mode of 
various names of the woods from application it can be readily deter 
which they are constructed. mined whether the wearer is siling or 

$ Mr, Man is of opinion that the rejoicing. 
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of the wild pig into the interior, where the primeval forests aye” yet 
almost untrodden by the foot of man.* Indeed it may be said 
that these aborigines approach very closely Tennyson’s conception 
of the squalid Oriental nomadic savage, wandering on from island 
unto island ‘at the gateways of the day’— 

‘Tron jointed, supple sinew’d, ‘they shall dive and they shall run,” 

“ Catch -the wild goat by the hairfand hurl their lances in the sun ;” 

“ Whistle back the parrot’s caf, anf leap the rainbows of the brooks.” 

That the race is gradually but certainly becoming extinct there _ 
seems but little reasoh to doubt ; but no accurate data exist for any 
reliable computation of their present numbers, Not only can they 
themselves not count beyond two, but their language has no word 
expressive of numerals, and they are often wholly ignorant of each 
other’s existence, scattered as are the various tribes over the insular 
patches of lands which they now occupy ; consequently nothing but 
‘the barest conjecture can be hazarded. In 1857, Dr. Monat, the 
President of the Goverhment Commission, fixed the probable popu- 
lation at 5,000; in 1867,.however, it was estimated, in a Govern~ 
ment report not to exceed 3,000, and the probabilities seem to point 
to even this being an excessive estimate in the present year, in the 
light of the better knowledge of the distribution of the various 
tribes since attained. 

During the heavy rains of the monsoon months, from the effects 
of exposure to which their ill-constructed huts offer little if any 
protection ; often greatly pressed to provide the bare necessaries 
of subsistence; subject to the malarious influences of: the dense ~ 
mangrove swamps, (the trees of which have the appearance of 
being ‘rooted in the deep,’ amidst its calm): unclad, il-nurtured 
and compelled to follow the erratic wanderings of the tribe, 
what wonder tbat numbers of the children perish in, infancy !—~ 
and that a race, ose females are far from prolific, should 
gradually become extinct and be swept from the face of the earth ; 
from which it will inevitably. ere long disappear, leaving but the 
slightest traces of its existence. i 
. : Wa B. BIRCH. 
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=+ To this there are perhaps some exceptions as in the case of the hostile 
Jarawa tribe. 
Note,—Tables of the Fauna, Flora, €c., of the Andaman Islands will 


follow a paper on the Nicobars by the same author, to appear in our next 
issue as & companion article to the foregoing.—Ep, 
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1. Turkistan. By E, Schuyler. 
2, The Shores of Aral, By Major Wond, R.E. 1876.6 


3 Campaign on the Oxus and Fall of Khiva. By MacGahan. 
1874. 


: Notes on the Central. Asian Guia: Romanofski. 
Turkistan Gaz gettes, 1875-76-77. 


To Mr. Eugene Schuyler, an American, we owe one of the most 
thorough books on 'Furkistan and the Russian possessions in’ 
Central Asia yet published. As Secretary of Legation for the, 
- United States at St. Petersburg he had exceptional opportunities 
for gaining information of which he kas not scrupled to avail himself 


` fully. Although, as he says in his preface, the care taken that he 


should incur no personal danger or penetrate into no regions pre~ 
viously unexplored prevented him from giving information of new 
territories, yet the chief aim of his journey was to study the politi- 
cal and social condition of the regions which had been recently 
annexed by Russia; as well as to compare the state of the inhabi- 
tants under Russian rule with those still living under the despot- 
ism of the Khans. In this he has been most painstaking and 
has collected a store of-most valuable information. 

Mr. Schuyler took the regular post road from Samara to “Tash- 
kend, now the head-quarters of the Governor-General of Turki- 
stan. Of this tedious journey, comparing it with the accounts given. 
by Major Wood aud other travellers on the same route, one caunot 
help being struck with the vast area of steppe, a separation worse 
than sea, as it-only admits of one line of traffic, which lies between 
Orenburg and the Syr Darya. In the Khiva "expedition of 1873, 
as in the previous ona of 1839, whieh terminated so disastrously, 
the troops being obliged to turn back on account of the eold, the 
great Kirghiz steppe was one of the chief difficulties. Regular 
relays of horses are requisite, and though -with their aid the 
journey may be accomplished in inter perhaps even better than 
in summer, in either case extremes of temperature are met with ; 
and practically Russia in Europe isas much if not more separated 
from her Central Asian possessions.than if the Mediterranean, 
rolled between them. The distance from Orenburg to Kazala is - 
about 500 miles in a bee-line, the width of the Mediterranean from 
Marseilles to Algiers, Nor isthe difficulty then over, for Mr. 
Schuyler informs us that goods fram Orenburg or other places 
frequently arrive at Kazala at times when, owing to the state of 
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the roads, itis impossible to carry them further, and they must 
therefore be stored for some weeks or possibly months. Romanof- 
ski tells us that it requires nearly two years to move troops and- 
stores from the Volga -across the Kirghiz steppe to the advanced 
posts of the Bokhavra frontier. 

A railway to cross the steppe at its narrowest part, between the 
Caspian and the Aral, was under consideration some years ago, but 
little is heard of it now; the rylway scheme has either been put 
on one side in favor of works of more immediate importance, or . 
the difficulty cf navigating the Caspian,. the ‘northern half of 
which is ice-bound for several months in the year, and the Aral, 
which is extremely shallow and liable to sudden and furious gales, 
may have deterred the Russians from its construction. The difh- 
sulty of obtainiug good fuel in sufficient quantity would also be 
far from light. The oft-quoted assertion of Major Wood that a 
cannon ball fired in Central Asia costs £2, of course includes the 
previous cost of manufacture, for a recent Russian authority puts 
the cost of carriage of one Russian pood, which is nearly equiva- 
lent to 36lbs. Euglish, as averaging 4 roubles or 12 shillings from 
Moscow to Tashkend. In fact he computes the cost of transport 
of a pood’s weight of goods from London to Bokbhara at about 
9 shillings, or what it costs the Russiaus under the most favorable 
conditions to transport the same weight from Moscow to Tash- 
kend only. | 

From Kazala, or Fort No., 1, the post-road follows the course ` 
of the Syr Darya as far as the town of Turkistan or Hazrat 
Sultan and then goes through Chimkend to Tashkend. Of each 
of these places Mr. Schuyler gives a full and interesting description. 
it- appears that at Tashkend General Kaufmann as Governor- 
‘General holds a regular court and “imitates iu the -state he keeps 
the eastern monarchs by whom he is surrounded. He never 
rides out, so I am told, without a select guard of Cossacks and even 
his wife and children had. their escorts. ‘hese, I believe, were 
abolished after the unfortunate remark of some newly-arrived 
officer who inuocently enquired what lady that was under arrest.” 

The Russians do not seem to have been as much troubled with 
the “great shoe question” as ourselves; for we learn that they 
have not the: slightest- difficulty in entéring any of the mosques 
in Tashkend, and are not even Yequested to take off their boots ; 
moreover, by what seems a great stretch of politeness, there is no 
objection made to their smoking in the precincts. l 

From Tashkend Mr. Schuyler went to Bokbara by Cbinaz. 
The latter place was at first thought by the Russians likely to be 
of importance as it was the head of steam-navigation on the 
Syr Darya, but the steamers of the Aral flotilla are so irregular 
in their visits and the navigation of the river is so bad as to - 
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discourage any private companies from starting vessels there, 
thus it remaias a little Cossack settlement. The current of the 
Dyr Darya is so strong-that it takes three weeks to ascend the 
river by steamer from Kazala to Chinaz, a distance of 700 ‘miles, 

The Russians evidently originally supposed not only that there 
was gold to be found in the sands of the Oxus and Syr Darya, 
but also that gold was to be made by trade through navigation 
of these rivers. Unfortunately they are neither of them easy 
of navigation. According to Major Wood the Syr Darya is ice- 
bound for three months in the year; and, as- high gales prevail 
on Aral during autumn and winter, the Russian vessels are on 
service only in May and October. The entrance of the river is 
obstructed by a mass of shoals. The entrance into the Oxus is 
very little better; its current is also so rapid that when Major 
Wood ascended it in the “ Perovski,” the steamer had very great , 
difficulty to make any way. In winter the river is unnavigable 
on account of ice, and caravans have been known to cross the 
river on the ice as high up as Charjui and Kerki. Another 
difficulty lies with fuel, for the carriage of coal from the Volga ` 
Ís so expensive as to be prohibitive of commercial success, and 
the “saksaul” or steppe plant, though abundant enough, is 
_ 80 bulky in comparison with its heat-siving powers that MacGahan 
speaks of a steamer towing one or two barges loaded with fuel 
for its journey. The discovery of coal near Khojend may end 
this difficulty some day, but the ceal is not of first-rate quality 
and at present there is difficulty in werking and transporting it. 

The most curious fact about all this portion of Asia is that, 
though now arid to a degree, it undoubtedly at one time supported 

a dense population. According to Mr. Schuyler there is an old, 
legend that the whole valley of the Syr Darya was at one time’ 
so thickly settled “that a nightingale could fly from branch to 
branch of the fruit trees, and a cat walk from wall to wall and 
housetop to housetop from Kashghar to the Sea of Aral.” 

. Without giving full credence to this legend we know from 
‘ancient history that œn the- banks of the rivers were large and 
_ flourishing towns ; and there are ruins and traces of ancient culti- 
vation. mentioned by every traveller sufficient to show that the 
country which can now barely support a very small population 

was of old densely populated. ° 
' To whatever cause it may be due, it appears beyond doubt 
that Central Asia is rapidly desiccating ; and there is every reason_ 
io suppose that this has been going on for many ages. Not only 
does tradition and the evidence of former cultivation show this, but 
the statements of receat European travellers tell us how rapidly 
the oo and Aral are shrinking, overtaken by the ever-increas- 
ing desert, | | 
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_ Thus in the Russian naval expedition to the Caspian sn tho- 
year 1782, under Count Voinovitch, the Gomushtapg or Silver Hill 
is described as an Island. In 1819 Muravief found that it was 
no longer an Island ; and was told by the Turkomans that it really - 
had been an Island and had only been joined by the dry land 
some five or six years previously. The Bay of Hassan Kuli, on 
the map apparently an excellent- natural harbour, is, according to 
Colonel Venukoff, really notging but a large puddle almost 
hidden by rushes, and boasts of an average depth of three feet. 

The Bay of Aschi’ or Alexander Bay on the east coast of the 
Caspian has lately dried up altogether. _So shallow is part of the 
east coast of the Caspian that according to the same authority 
steamers have to lie out at an incredible distance from the land, 
the cargo has to be shifted to small vessels, from these again to 
‘boats, and finally carried to land on men’s backs. Similarly in 
‘the sea of Aral Major Wood says the bed of the Abugir Gulf was 
covered to a depth of 3 feet in- 1848 but is now dry and under 
cultivation. -Schuyler: says of the eastern coast of Aral that one 
may wade for miles through the shallow water. ` | 

Major Wood’s opinion that the immense amount of earth in 
suspension brought down by the Oxus has been in great part the 
cause of the vast deserts is no doubt correct ; for the earth in sus-' 
pension gets laid down by the numerous irrigation canals, then 
dried by the sun, and dispersed as sand by any wind, thus covering 
and smothering the cultivated soil and gradually filling up the 
small irrigation canals at a distance from the river. In the course 
‘of centuries this. must be of very considerable moment; and any 
‘change in the course of the river would thus’ make its former bed 
acentre from which the desert would spread. It is also to be 
-noted that in any wars in this formerly fertile district the first 
thing done obviously was to divert the water-streams and render 
the country desert. Even in tribal feuds this might be done, and ` 
the country almost irreparably ruined, conquered in fact by desert. 
Under ancient conditions of warfare the conquerors would care 
little to restore the country, nor, if they desired it, is it as 
easy to restore fertility as to destroy it. In this way the vast 
deserts of the Kara Kum and Kizil Kum have most probably 
arisen. There is very strong evidence that at one time the 
Oxus flowed into the Caspian through country which is now so 
entirely desert that Colonel Markosof’s forcéin the Khiva ex- 
¿pedition of 1873 could not advance for want of water beyond 
Igdy. Mr. Schuyler quotes from a letter in the Hachange Gazette, 
for. publishing which the newspaper immediately received a 
warning. It says, “ Almost the whole expedition was ill, Sixty 
men died of sunstroke. The troops. returned to Korasnovodsk 


without their arms, The camels, the booty of the Turkomans, 
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were abandoned in the steppe. The expedition- returned In a 
most miserable state.” The utter impracticability for troops to 
march by this route from Krasnovodsk. direct to Khiva was 
demonstrated by Colonel Scobelef who rode within 6 miles of 
Ortakui with ‘Turkoman guides and was scarcely able to obtain 
- sufficient water for his small party. 

A great part of this way across the desert goes by the Uzboi or 
old bed of the Oxus by which that river formerly discharged into 
the Caspian. The change of course of the river seems to be thought 
extraordinary ; but there are similar cases on a smaller scale in the 
Punjab ; for example the Beas, which some 150 years ago used 
to fall into the Sutley near Mooltan, now joins that river near ` 
Ferozepur. ‘The old bed of the Beas is shown in the maps, and 
isno doubt still distinctly traceable. Indeed late reports say 
it is pow showing a tendency to return to its former channel. Again 
about 1856 the Hoang Ho changed its course over a distancé ‘ 
of some 300 miles, and in place of falling into the Yellow 
Sea now falls into the Pechili Gulf. The old bed of the Oxus 
_is distinctly traceable at the present day from Khiva to Balkan 
Bay in the Caspian, being strongly marked in most parts by the 
““Ohink,” a steep line of cliff which divides the Ust Uré_ 
Plateau from the Kara Kum desert The tendency of the 
river still to flow in the old channel is shown .by the fact 
that, in spite of the dams erected, the water occasionally bursts 
through and in, 1850 forced its way as far as Sary Kamish, a 
distance of about 63 miles, where it flooded an immense area of 
ground. Some sueh occurrence might account for Vambery’s de- 
scription of a large lake near Sary Kamish, of which other travel- 
lers make no mention. It is, however, considered that the volume ` 
of water in the Oxus is so diminished by irrigation canals that rt” 
would now be insufficient of itself to reach the Caspian. But a 
somewhat similar ancient bed seems to exist between the Syr 
Darya and the Oxus, tending to show that at one time the Syr 
Darya poured its, waters into the Oxus and the united rivers 

' flowed into the Caspian, or that vast inland sea which Major Wood 
conjectures may have existed by a conjunction of the Caspian and 

- Black Seas before the waters of the latter burst through the Bos- 
phorus. For aconsiderable distance on the line between Kazala 
and Khiva there is still a channel 8f water called the Yani Darya 
or old river ; and Major Wood and Mr. MacGahan, who both travel- 
led this way, speak of the numerous dried-up irrigation canals 
found even where water uo longer reached. Again, the great and: 
rapid, though now shallow, river Chu, rising near the Lake Issik 
Kul, flows in a more or less direct line towards the Syr Darya, but 
eventually loses itself in the marshes and lake of Saumal Kul in 
the midst of a vast desert and steppe, And, not far, geographi- 
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cally speaking, front this stint the river Sarysu, coming from the 
north in a direct line towards the terminus of the @hu, also loses 
itself in salt Jakes and marsh land. The latest Russian theory, 
put forward by M. Chaikofsky.in the Turkistan Gazette, is that at 
one time the Chu and Sarysu joined, fell into the Syr Darya and 
Oxns, and that one immense river rolled towards the Caspian. 

From this may have arisen the first impulse of some of the vast 
migratory hordes of the middle ages, If this now desert Jand were 
formerly fertilized by vast and united rivers, and in some war con- 
nection with the river diverted, the people forcibly driven out by 
‘the loss of the greatest necessity of life would fight with despera- 
tion to seize other lands more westerly and thus the wave of de= 
‘struction roll on from tribe to tribe, from nation to nation. 

But the hand of man alone would be insufficient to arrest the 
courses of such mighty rivers. M. Chaikofsky’s theory is that the 
Chu was the main supply issuing from the Issik Kul which lake 
was fed by the Kashkar river. At the present time the Kashkar 
flows toward.the Lake and suddenly, about 4 miles from it, in the - 
‘Jittle level plain of Kotmaldi, divides into two branches, one of 
which conveys a small portion of water into the Issik Kul, the 
other falls into the river Chu. There is thus the extraordinary 
‘condition preseniéd, that a river at a very insignificant distance, in 
an almost level plain, passes by a ready receptacle for its waters 3 
and on the other hand a lake 5,300 feet above sea-level has-a con- 
venient natural outlet of which it does not avail itself, It is sup- 
‘posed that at some unfixed epoch the bottom of the lake by geologi- _ 
cal action sank, thus arresting the efflux of its surplus waters into 
the Chu. Major Wood is of | opinion that the changes of the great 
river-courses and the depth of Aral may have occurred not once 
‘but several times. The rising and sinking of the bottom of Issik 
‘Kul would clearly have the greatest effect if the rivers were joined 
at any time; and that Issik Kul may have altered its level more 
than once would seem probable from the statements that it throws 
up household utensils of every kind, human bones, &., and that 

submerged buildings lie in its depths. A favorite scheme with a 
Russian party is to restore as far as possible this former order of 
‘things and utilize the vast amount of water now wasted in the 
desert. This is strongly opposgd’ by another section on the obvious 
ground that the expense must be enormous while the success can 
only be-doubtful. With reference to this plan of making a nayi- 
-gable river to the Caspian Mr. Schuyler says. : 

- “There seems to be this difficulty in all the schemes for the im- 
provement of river-navigation, that the amount of water in the 
rivers is not so great as for merly, owing no doubt in great 
measure to the destruction of forests on the mountains along their 
‘upper sources, In order to have.sufficient water for navigation 
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it wold seem to be necessary to destroy the irrigation systems 
and this by daminishing, if not putting an end to, the productive 
power of the countries of Central Asia, and thus destroying the 
commerce, would remove the only reason for which navigation is 
considered requisite.” 

_In the Khivan expedition of 1873 it will be remembered that 
General Verefkin was first to arrive at Khiva, and, after several. 
sharp skirmishes, took the place just at the time when General 
Kaufmann, the Governor-General, arrived from the opposite direc- 
tion. Mr. Schuyler points out in as plain words as could be 
written (see vol. IT, p. 355) that after the capture of Khiva it was 
- considered necessary in order to gain decorations that the detach- 
ment from Tashkend should have a fight. And it was therefore 
determined, to quote Cromwell’s words, to “put the fear of God” 
into the Turkomans, despite the fact that submission had come in- 
from the neighbouring tribes, and that expeditionary parties had ` 
been sharing their hospitality and treated with the greatest kind- 
ness, 

-On the pretext ‘that the Khan had little power over the 
Turkomans, and that when the Russians retired he would get no 
tribute from them to pay the Russian money-obligations, the 
Turkomans were directed to pay in'800,000 roubles, about £41,000, 
one-third to be paid within ten days, the remaining two-thirds 
- within five days more, The elders of the Turkomans were evident- 
ly astonished, for whence were they, whose sole wealth consisted 
in herds of cattle and the ornaments of their women, to raise 
so much money at so short a date. Hence at once arose an 
obvious breach of faith, < And as if to make it still more evident’ 
that his meaning was war” General Kaufmann directed the forces, 
to march and attack the Turkomans without even waiting for the 
15 days to expire. He ordered a force to start on the 19th, im- 
mediately to move on the settlements of the Yomuds, and Mr, 
Schuyler says, quoting the words of the official despatch, “to give 
over the settlements of the Yomuds and their families to complete 
destruction and their herds and property to confiscation.” 

How this was carried out is given by Mr. Schuyler on the 
authority of an eyewitness from his own lips. “ When we had gone 
about 25 miles from Khiva, General Golovatchef said before a large 
number of officers in my presence ‘I have received on order from 
the commander-in-chief. I hope you will remember it and give it 
to your soldiers. This expedition does not spare sex or age, -kill 
_allof them’ “After this the officers gave the command to their? 
several detachments. The detachment of the Caucasus army had 
- not then arrived, but came that evening. Golovatchef called 
together all the officers of the Caucasus and said, ‘I hope you will 
fulfil all these commands strictly in the Circassian style, without a 
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question. You are not to spare either sex or age—kill*all of 


them? “ The old colonel of the Caucasus said ‘ certainly we will do 
exactly as you say.” l 

The troops carried out their orders, as MacGahan corroborates, 
and General Kaufmann obtained the coveted cross. 


It has been said the Russians are more suited to be the pioneers: 


of civilization than the British, who thrust their laws of high 
civilization ‘on the people at opce, without reference to the suitabi- 
lity to the existing condition of the inhabitants. It may be so; 
if so, the British army may be congratulated on being spared the 
job of carrying out missions of civilization and humanitarianism 
in this style. 


Mr. Schuyler says it had been foreseen by many persons acquaint. - 
ed with the affairs of Central Asia that the campaign against the. 


Turkomans would excite them against’ Russian rule; and it has 
been found that these sharp measures have not at once civilized 
the Turkomans, who, apparently, are still unable to resist the joys 
of plundering caravans. Hence, to protect their trading parties 
between Krasnovodsk and Mangishlak to Khiva, the Russians 
constructed a fort between Sary Kamish and Kunia Urganj 


on a large canal cut from the Oxus, which they garrisoned in | 


August 1876 with 6 companies of infantry and one sotnia of 


Cossacks witb artillery and roekets. They now find that the > 
Tekke Turkomans are ready at any time.to plunder their caravans.. > 


Hence in the course of 1876 an expedition” was made to Kizil 
Arvat, where the Russians bave established a fort; and it is openly 
said in the Turkistan Gazette that in-order to quiet the Turkomans 
it will be necessary for them to establish a fort at Merv. 

The treaty with Khiva after the expedition of 1873 is given 
at full length by Schuyler. The chief points of this treaty are 
that all territory on the right bank as far as Meshekli is handed 
over to Russia, and the strip of land beyond that which belonged 
to Khiva is now transferred to Bokhara, so that Khiva has no 
land at all on the right bank now.. The Russians have also ex- 
clusive right of navigating the river, no Khivan or Bokhariot 
boats being allowed to traffic on ‘the river without special permis- 
sion from a Russian Agent. Moreover, Russia has the right of 
establishing ports and building warehouses on the left bank where- 
ever it may appear suitable, afid the Khivan Government is held 
responsible for the safety of these. As the oasis of Khiva is 
simply dependent for existence on the irrigation canals from the 
Oxus, it is obvious that she lies at the mercy of Russia, Through 
the burning down of one warehouse-on the left bank a pretext 
is afforded, on which, without any declaration of war or notification 
to other Governments, the Russians are able, by a pure threat, to 
reduce Khiva to any terms at any time, or in case of contumacy 
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` to close the irrigation canals and allow the desert to overwhelm 
the oasis. With Bokhara the Russian position is nearly similar. 
The head waters of thè Zarafshan river, by which the Bokhara 
- Khanat exists, is Russian territory ; and this river is so extensively 
used-for irrigation that even in great floods not one drop reaches 
the Oxus, but it is absorbed in the Karaku! Lake and desert, some 
53 miles beyond Bokhara. The Russians with their hold of 
Samarkand are able at any time to reduce Bokhara to their terms 
by threatening to cut off the water-supply, with even greater ease 
than could be done in the case of Khiva, .A son of the Amir of 
- Bokhara is being educated in St. Petersburg. Having such com- 
© plete power over Bokhara itself, and its Amir, the obvious policy 
of the Russian, who desires enlargement of territory with individual 
aims in preference to imperial strength, is to bolster up Bokbara 
as much as possible. Bokhara has a number of outlying provinces 
on the Oxus‘which rendered her allegiance nominal or tributary 
in accordance with her strength at the moment. Among these are 
Shahr-i-sabz, which after an independance of some 16 years was con- 
| quered in 1857, but againu broke out in 1870 into rebellion beaded 
- by the eldest son of the Amir. The Russians, with the consent of 
the Amir, assisted him in the reduction of the town and province of 
Shahr-i-sabz. They were of course easy victors in a contest with 
troops of much inferior armament and discipline, though the diffi- 
cult nature of the country was much against them. To the astonish- 
ment dpparently of the Amir of Bekhara, the territory was handed 
over completely to him. ‘The Russians also, ike Clive, seem 
astonished at their own moderation, and are coutinually harping 
on the wonderful fact that, having put down a rebellion in a 
friendly country, they did not appropriate the land. But it will 
be seen from the position of Russia towards Bokhara that -thë 
appropriation can be made by them without difficulty whenever 
a fit moment occurs, They were, however, able to make a useful 
end'to the expedition by sending in safety an exploriug party 
to Hissar and Kolab,as faras the.OQxus at Chusbka Guzar. 
. “Phe geographical information brought back was full but rather 
vague, Schuyler says they went more in search of decorations 
than astronomical observations, : 
_ Beyond Shahr-i-sabz lies Hissar, where a son of the Amir of 
Bokhara resides, and it would seem that thé hakims or governors 
of Baljuan and Kolal are immediately subordinate to the Chief 
of Hissar. M. Mavyef, however, who was with the Hissar expedi- 
tion, says that Kolab has not forgotten its. former ruler, Sary=" 
khan, while Karatugin with Darwaz are ‘ouly neminally subject 
to Bokhara. In fact Karatigin used to be tributary to Kbokand ; 
but as that State has lately lost much territory and power it 
geems inclined to submit to its more powerful neighbour. 
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‘Artemus Ward has most wisely and wittily said, “ nevet pro- 
phesy till you are quite certain ;” and it is.truly impossible to say 
what the effect of the present war may be to the Russian position 
in Central Asia. How insulated they are from their chief base 
has been already shown. Mr. Schuyler estimated their military 
strength in 1873 at some 40,000 men only. They may have been 
reinforced ; yet at the present moment are scarcely likely to exceed 
this number. The victories gaiged in Khokand by handfuls of dis- 
eiplined Russians against hordes of undisciplined and indifferently 
armed enemies recall to us the days of Plassey and Arcot. Their posi- 
tion is precarious, of great extent, aud, like our position ‘in. India, 
almost entirely dependent on superior powers of discipline, arma- 
ment, and organization. But these last are the powers that rule 
the world. Alexander, with a comparatively small army of Mace- 
donians, conquered and held all these vast regions through superior 
discipline, armament and organization. It has been argued that 
because Alexander and others invaded India that therefore a suc- 
cessful invasion of India is now possible. Alexander’s men, and 
the troops of Timur and Baber carried their spears, swords and 
shields, and required little beyond each day's provision. To meet a 
British force in India on equal terms an invader must have with 
him cannon and rifles of latest type with ample stores of ammuni- 
tion for thetr effective use. ` If there were no other reason, this 
would show the impracticability of an actual invasion of India by 
Russia until she had conquered Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, 
and also had sach command of the Indian Ocean that she-:would 
be under no fear of embarassing flank-attacks from the sea. It 
is not overstraining Artemus Ward’s dictum to say that a great 
many things will happen before that.. But that Russia could give 
‘us an infinity of trouble on oar border and force us to waste money 
in keeping troops to subject the neighbouring tribes, cannot be 
doubted ; and it is for this reason that it would be objectionable to 
us to see her in full command of the country up to the borders of _ 
Afghanistan. That this will oceur in the ordinary course of events 
is most likely. Russia can strengthen the hand of -Bokhara 
quietly and give her full power over the principalities north of the 
Oxus, then step in, occupy Bokhara, and by right, of conquest hold 

all territories subject to her. It may be an advantage to us, it 

probably would be so in the way of trade. Mr. Schuyler in fact 
considers that Russia and England are needlessly jealous, and that 
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proximity to our Indian frontier would be to force us’ to keep at 
all times, no matter what the European pressure might be, a mili- 


. tary force at least equal to suppressing any invasions or distur- 


bances she might be able tò get up by intrigues on our border or 
within our own territories, Hither case causing a heavy addition 
to the taxation of Brrtish subjects, 


= While at Bokhara Mr. Schuyler tried hard to visit *Charjui, 


rd 


the celebrated ferry over the Oxus; but though the Amir at first 
gave permission for the journey, it was afterwards rescinded. 
He had, therefore, to retrace his steps, and then travelied into 
Khbokand which had not at that time been taken possession of by. 
Russia, a s 

The geographical ` position of the valley of Ferghana, with 
numerous streams aad rivers flowing from three sides into 
the Syr Darya, would lead one to suppese- that it would be a 
country of uninterrupted fertility. But Mr. Schuyler shows Ws” 
that deserts encompass the town; and that, except where rivers 


-are near enough at hand to allow of the full use of irrigation, the 
land is apt to become desert. He says, indeed, that a map 


of Central Asia on which the arable lands were carefully 
marked would be at once instructive and curious, so narrow 
would be the green strips along the rivers and at the foot 
of the mountains ; and he estimates that in the whole of Russian 
Cenjral. Asia, excluding the Kizil Kum desert, only 1⁄6 per 
cent. of the whole is fi for cultivation. Most of the grain for 
army use Las to ‘be brought? fiom Verny, Kopal, and Southern 


Siberia, “A result which speaks plainly as to the value of the 


recently-acquired Russ'an possessions.” | 

From Khokand Mr. Schuyler travelled into Semirecbye by 
Verny to Kulja. Into part of this territory, lately wrested from 
the Chinese, the Russians are importing colonists from other paris 
of their. Empire. It is said of these new colonists against their 
will that they mostly consist of tribes who have objected to the 
new rules of compulzory military service. Mr. Schuyler does 
not seem to have any high opinion of these importations as agri- 
culturists ; indeed iu kis conclusion he says the “ influx of Russian 
colonists with their shiftless wars is not likely to improve 
matters,’ and strongly hints that this part of the country would 
be much better off in the hand’ ef the Chinese, under whom 
Kulja was a productive and thickly-settled country. . 

Of the [Russian acquisitions in Central Asia, generally, Mr. 
Schuyler tells us thal in, 1878 the extent |” a 
them was about 825,000 square miles Eag 
Germany and Italy, swith a scattered- populati 
no moré than Denmark. 

A. full and detailed account of the 
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given, from which it would seem that the Central Asian acquisitions 
are far from paying in a financial point of view. He estimates 
the total expenses in 1873 at` about 8,000,000" roubles “(or 
£1,200,000), while. the revenues he puts at about 1,627,000 roubles 
(or £244,050), by which there would be a deficit of 6,373,000 
roubles (or £940,950): and says also that somuch has been said 
of late ofethe cost of the Government of Turkistan, that, by æ skil- 
ful manipulation of figures, an attempt has been made*to prove a 
surplus. This has been done by deducting from the expenses all 
those which relate tothe support of the army or are connected 
with the military forces. In fact, he gives his opinion that “Central 
Asia has no stares of wealth and no economical resources; neither 
by its agricultural, nor by its mineral wealth, nor by its commerce, 
nor by the revenue to be derived from it, can it ever repay the — 
Russians for what it has already cost and for the rapidly-increasing 
expenditure bestowed on it. Had Russia known 15 years ago as 
much about the countries of Central Asia as she knows now, there 
can hardly be a doubt that there would have been no movement 
in that direction.” | | ._ 

A careful study of this book certainly does not tend to lessen the 
general belief in the intrigues carried on by Russian generals and 
officials when at a distance from St. Petersburg. But at the same 
time it shows us the strength and weakness of the Russians in 
Central Asia, and the extreme difficulty they would have in doing 
us any injury in India . . we OF 
“Tf England only to herself prove true ”— l 
and fully justifies our policy, in securing the Bolan pass for the 
safety of trade and doing what seems best for the attainment of 
security and peace on our border without taking Russia into more 
than secondary consideration, , 

py R. H. F, 
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Art: VII.—THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA.. - 
_ Essays by Colebrosk,: ‘Whitney, Mam Miller,H. H, Wilson. 
- Indian; Wisdom. ¥ By Monier Williams. : 
Antient. fadia, By Mrs. Manning (late Spiers). 
Translations of Vedas:. By H.“A. Wilson, Max Miiller,. &e., &e. 
Translation of Adi Granth, By Trumpp. 
"Essay on Phuttic Worship. By Kittel. 
Essay on Ghost-Wership. By Wa alhouse, 
‘Essay on Non-Aryan Worship. By Col. Dalton. 
„Essay on Brahmoism. By Nehemiah Gorali. ’ 
Life of Krishna. By Pavie, Weber, Wilson. 
Life of Budda. -By St- Hilaire, Bigandet; Beale, Foucaux, 
Hardy, &c. 
Hindu Seets. By H. H. Wilson. 
Indian Castes. By Sherring ` ne 
Hinduism. -By Wurm, Haug, Ward, Vaughan, Williams 
` Sanskrit Texts. By John Muir. ` e on 3 
Tice and Serpent Worship. | By Jobn erai . 


pusse a person to drop down from the moon into England, 

and to inquire generally into the Religion of the inhabitants of 
' the British Islands, --Somé would tell him one thing, some another. 
Scholars would treat the subject historically -or philosophically: 
Divines would treat it theologically: the Statesman would. say that 
it- was. merely a tacbine to maintain order: enthusiasts 
would maintain that is was’ a spiritual lever to move the world: 

all might agree that it had its origin among the people of 
the Jews, and in the: country of Syria in Asia: “but they would 
agree about nathing else, except the practice of using hard words 
to all that differed ‘from them. It would be hopeless to find the 
subject treated with inrpartiality, truthfulness, or brevity. 

Our countrymen drop annually, %s from the moon, into British 
India, and become aware in spite of themselves, that they are 
' among a people who ignore and hate the religion of Europe, 
but have a great diversity of religious beliefs: of their own, £a 
general notion is arrived at, that there. are two main divisions, 
Brahmanism and Mahomedanism, to which -a third, ,that of 
Buddhism, might be added ; that extreme antiquity is ascribed to 
certain sacred books ; and tliat magnificent buildings, and enormous 
crowds of worshippers evidence the importance and popularity 
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of the worship.. It is proposed to. pass the whole subject: under 
a brief review, referriig to -the important books on each branch-of 
the subject. Many points | bristle ‘with controversy, therefore no’ 
new views are expressed. ‘The scholar will no doubt find fault. with 
the incompleteness.and incorrectness: the missionary: may take 
offence at the-cynical impartiality or indifference with which the 
subject is ‘handled’: the native of India may, with more justice, 
somplain of the hard measure,-with which his country and religions 
are measured. But the subject is approached with the deepest 
feelings of reverence 3 and the object is to allow an Englishman, 
in a short period, to obtain a general view of the whole: prospect, 
and to indicate the quartersin which he can obtain further informa- 
tion. Volumes have been -written, but they do not pass under 
the eyes of those for whom these pages are intended. | 

The word “ Religion ” implies. the binding of the soul to God, 
and is in itself.a holy. thing. “The first effort of. the savage is to feel. 
after the unknown’ powers of nature, and propitiate them. The 
first cry of the inquiring spirit, when free from the ee of the: 
flesh, will be to ask Pilate’s question “ what is truth’? : However 
imperfect may be the ideal and -the concrete “expression of the 
dogma and the cult, they -express: the longings of. the human 
soul, shaped’I in its-highest possible form, and “should be regarded 
with reverence.. It is idle atid wicked to denounce the antient cults 
and faiths of the world, and entangle hopelessly the questions of 
civilization and. morality with that of religion, as if some of the 
most depraved of God’s creatures were not Christians, and some 
members of European communities: little better than heathens. 
All depraved and decaying: religions assume the same type~ 
Ritual instead of Piety, ignorant superstition instead of reasonable 
belief. 

We must use the word “ Hindu”. in its ethnical sense ‘only, as 
a “native of India” without reference’ to.the religion, although 
the word “ Brahmanical” is not a. sufficient substitute in. the 
Vedie period. We must .accept the term “ Aryan”: in sharp 
contrast to those forms of non-Aryan cult,, which existed in India 
before the the great Aryan Immigration, and so greatly modified 
by contact the. Vedic religious conceptions, and some remnants 
or representatives -of which still sirvive in the many millions of 
non-Aryan pagans in Centra’ ‘India, and on the south-eastern 
frontiers. We must reserve our notice of the non-Aryan cults, 
til we have disposed of the.Aryan and all its -numerous off. 
Foots, „To the’ Vedie Aryan succéeded, in due course, the Brah- 
minacal system ; but that was, long. before the Christian era, super- 
seded by the great Buddhistic conception, and never reigned alone 
again. For, ‘although ata later and uncertain period; the new 
developments of Vaishnavism and Saivism, under which the Brah- 
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manical priesthood again rose to power, sprang into existence, 
and drove Buddhism fairly out of Aryan and Dravidian India ; 
_ still the vigor of the old pse-Buddhistic system was never 

restored ; and Jainas, Mahomedans, Christians, Jews, Fire-worship 
YS, Doai e Sikhs, and many otherfsects, stood out in strong 
contrast fo each other, and in open antagonism to the Religion of} 
the majority, which ceased also after the Mahomedan i invasion, to 
be the state religion, and lost its power of ance and. indirect 
persecution. ` 

Let as now ‘consider the „period, the place, aod the earliest 
documents: of the Aryan religion. As regards’ the period, there 
is but one ascertained date anterior to the Mahomedan conquest, 
and upon that peg hangs all chronological theories. A famous 
Sovereign, named Chandragupta, is identified beyond all reasonable 
doubt with that Sandracottus, king of Palibothra, who is recorded, 
by Greek Historians to have received the ambassadors of ¢ hes 
successors of Alexander the Great. His grandson;: Asoka, 
identified with Priadasee who raised columns in different pres 
-of India, existing to this day, enfarcing the observance of Buddhis- 
tic practices. By another process the date of the birth of 
Buddha is fixed with general-consent at B. O. 622. The theories 
of scholars; based upon these facts, are most moderate, Cole- 
brook, resting upon certain astronomical date, which are not accept- 
ed by. ‘modern science, fixes 1400 B. O. as thedate of the Vedas ; 
Mag Müller by another process arrives at 1100 B.C.; making in 
. the one case the sacred books of the Aryans contera porary with 
the Exodus, and in the other with the establishment of the 
Jewish Monareby. Admitting some such»late as the latest possible, 
we must leave ample room: for the development of the magnificent 
language, which, in its earliest decuments, shows aar aA 
signs of many centuries of wear and tear. The grammatical forms 
are not the simple primate position of roots, such as are presented 
in the Hieroglyphic texts of the earliest Egyptians ab a period 
anterior ‘by a thoasand years at the least. Our oldest documents 
. of Hebrew, as of Sanskrit, which can safely~be placed at 11¢0. 
B. O., present us with a highly- -finished Synthetic language, which 
does not represent the earliest efforts of even a cultivated nation, 
far less of pastoral immigrants. We must, however;tleave it to the 
license of speculation to fix’ the epah of the great Aryan immi- 
gration and the gradual compilation of the Vedic Psalter, which 
may, like the J ewish Psalter, comprise poetic snatghes with- z 
difference of nine centuries—for notless a period of time. Separates 
the “ Waters of Babylon” from the Psalm of Moses, But. ié*is 
not for its antiquity, not for its eontinuity of hold upon the 





-+ human raee, that the Vedic conception stands preeminent. 


‘The elder religions of the world, the Egyptian, the Proto-Baby- 
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lonian, the Assyrian, the Syrian, and the beanii creations - 
of Hellas, -have perished many centuries. Delphi is silent: 
great Pan is dead: the great institutions, founded by Moses 
aud Zorbaster , have shrivelled up to.a fragment of a nation, and 
they have been for centuries in exile, without a country or 
language. The great Propagandist’ systems of Christ, Buddha, 
Mahomety Confucius, and Laoutzee are of historical dates. Alone, 
out of the hoary mist of antiquity, stands’ the Vedic conception, , 
still revered by tnillions in the ĉountry of its birth; and out of its 
loins has proceeded a still greater religious idea, which, in various 
forms of Buddhism, dominates over countless millions of non-Aryan 
races. No such marvellous phenomena - has the world elsewhere 
geen. 

Wiih regard to. the place, there can be no doubt, In the Pro- 
vinces of the Punjab, to which the heart of the writer of these - 


pages will evér look back with feelings of the tenderest love and « 


deepest regret, those Vedic hymns were composed by--rishis, or 
Wise Men, not necessarily Brahmans, amidst a pastoral population 
which had at some not-far-distant period left the original home of 
the Aryan race on the Oxus, from which at a still more remote period 
had struck off westward the Celt, the Teuton, the Greeco-Latin, 
the Letto-Slavonic, and southward the great Tranic stems, The - 
language must have been formed after the parting; as, though re- 
sembling in some particulars, it is essentially different. Aitempts 
have been made to collect all the words, which are the common 
property of the undivided Aryan family, and reconstitute the 
nother-language, and from those dry bones to arrive at some idea 
of proto-Aryan or pre-Aryan' ‘religion and. customs. ‘That religion 
speedily took new development ; in thé Iranian branch it’ was re- 
fred into Fire-worship, in the Indian it degenerated into Pantheism. 
We find the Punjab alluded toas a ‘country of seven -rivers : 
probably the-Saraswati forms theseventh, We find uninistakeable | 
allusions to the great ocean, which pushes. us on to the conclusion 
that they had found their way down the Indus at-that early. period; 


though they had not as yet possessed themselves of the valley of 


the Ganges, which river is only once mentioned. l 

They found tribes already in the land of-a darker colour, witli 
whom they waged perpetual war, and they appear ‘to oe warred 
amoug themselves. 

The documents are known as: the. Vedas, and are K fold : 
all. of them ‘are now accessible in: both text and translation, 
Round the Jatter theré is a great controversy, whether the tra- 
ditional interpretation should be followed, or whether the same 
should be extracted by strict exegesis of scholars. These venerable 
documents are of unquestioned genuineness. No copy has come down 
to us earlier than the ninth century of our era, and no lapidary ` 
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inscriptions of any antiquity; and in that respect the religions of 
India are in æ far less favourable position than those of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, which are both represented by original documents of 
between 1000 and 2000 years before the Christian era~free from 
the risks of the careless copyist, or the designing ‘manipmnilator. 

The Vedas are made up of bymns: upwards of one, thousand. 
They are what we ought to have expected, yet v hich no ove of later 
. generations could have designedly gomposed. There is an antique 
simplicity of thought: the sentiments are childlike, the first sobbing 
and plaintive cry of a human family to their Great Father, who 
made them, and to Natureand the Elements, the great Mother, 
who nourished them ;..and with the childhood of our race and 
religion every true heart must sympathise. There is no attempt 
at cosmogonies and universal knowledge: there is no self-conscious- 
ness, and nothing is found, which will in any way support the gigan- 
tic abominations of Vaishnavism and Saivaism ; there is no mention 
_of Rama or Krishna ; Vishnu is indeed mentioned by name, as the 
one who takes three steps, symbolical of the rising , midday, and. 
and setting suns, or by another interpretation, Light on Earth as 
Fire, Light i in the Atmosphere as Lightning, Light å in Heaven as 
the Sun; ; and Srva is supposed to be identical with Rudra, mention- 
ed in some of the Hymns ; there is no allusion to the great Hindu 
Triad, or to transmigration of souls, or to castes, or to’ “the F Panthe- 
istic Philosophy of the wise or the gross Polytheism of the igno- 
rant: there is no mention of temples, or of a monopolizing Brah- 
manical priesthood, amd’ not the slightest allusion to the Lingam. 
The sun is worshipped, but there is no mention of the planets: 
the moon is notieed, but the constellations never. 

The blessings asked for are temporal ; the worship was domestic, 
addressed to unreal presences, not represented by visible types 
and therefore not idolatry. The physical forces of nature were 
worshipped, which appeared as possibly rival, certainly irresistible 
deities: those that strack the mind most, were Fire, Rain and 
Wind, the Sun ; and thus Agni, Indra or Vayu, and Surya consti- 
tuted the earlier Vedic Triad. With them were associated’ the Dawn,” 
the Storm Gods, the Earth, the Waters, the Rivers, the Sky, the Sea- 
sons, the Moon, and the Manes of ancestors. Sacrifices were offered. 


both by warriors and priests, as food to the deities, hymns were 


sung, and handed down orally, and a ritual was established. 

The growth of religion-is necessarily as continuous as the 
growth of language. The soul of man appears to possess as: its’ 
congenital attributes an intuition of a great, just, and wise God; 
a sense of human dependence, as evidenced by want, sickness, and 
death : a rough, but true, distinction of good and evil: a hope of 
a better life, though a very carnal and material one. Two causes were 
at work to assist the development of the simple Vedic faith and 
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cult: first was the artifice of the Brahmanical priesthood? who 
sought to secure and increase their power; and second the in- 
voluntar y local streak of non-Aryan religion. Thus gradually 
anthrosomorphism grew, and demoniolatry. It is possible that 
the priests believed in the unity of the Godhead, and that these 
separate fanciful creations merely represented different phases of . 
the Divise nature, the different attributes and spheres of opera- 
tion of the Creator; but the vulgar mind could not comprehend 
this, and thus Pantheism sprang into .existénce from a too-gross 
conception and a too-material practise. 

We can only allude to the theory of -the Tree and Ser pent wor- 
ship of pre-Aryan India with feelings of respect for the propounder : 
it lies outside the subject-matter of our discussion. It is asserted 
that Buddhism is but a revival of the coarser superstition of .the 
non-Aryan races, in which thé tree and serpent played so great a 
part among the Nagas. We are not justified, moreover, in attribut- 
ing the entire work of civilization to the Aryan immigrants: the 
remains left by the Bhars, unquestionably non-Aryans, indicate , 
an advanced civilization, from which the Ar 'yans may have borrowed 
in architecture, as well asin religion. Jf time be just, we shall find 
at length how much Senzites aud Aryans, allover Asia and Europe, 
are indebted ‘to their non-Ar yan, and non-Semite predecessors. 

It has been the fashion to look upon the Brahmanical system as 
one which admitted no proselytes. ‘That it was at one time essen- ` 
tially propagandist, is evidenceg by the spiritual domination which 
it has assumed over the non-Aryan Dravidians-of Southern India, 
and by the famous: colonization of Java and other islands of the 
Indian Archipelago; but from the earliest days-it has gone on 

absorbing inferior races, The name “sudra” was applied to those 
who. settled down in nominal submission; the terms “dasya” and . 
“mlechchha” were reserved to those who remained hostile and unsub- 
dued; and with this absorption of heterogeneous elements has fol- 
lowed a modification of cult and ritual, Tn spite of the Vedasand ~ 
of the Brahmans, or perhaps with the connivance of the latter, 
there has ever been an undercurrent of pagan-usages sand the 
slightest examination will demonstrate the existence of local 
objects of worship in every part of India, of which thé -sacred 
books make no mention, “ Semper, ubique, et ab omnibus,” may 
be the cuckoo-cry at Benares. ag itis at Rome, but it is equally 
unfounded. Just as the Roman Catholic visits, local shrines 
and gives way to alow form of worship in connivance with; or in 
spite of, his priest ; so in every part of India there ‘are devis on 
the mountain-tops, ‘there are holy lakes, there are volcanic-fires, 
such as those of Jowala’ Mookhee in the Punjaub, there are floating 
islands such as those at Mundee, and other local celebrities. and 
saneti bles, - l ; . gh 


? 
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. While on the one side the simple nature-worship of the Aryans’ 
_ was being dilated by the admixture of non-Aryan elements, on 
the other side it was becoming developed, and exaggerated, and 
stiffened by the Brahmans. The Vedas gave birth to the Brahmanas, 


k the. Aryanas, and the Upanishads, and a vast crop of dogma and 


_ ritual The object of these compositions, which are now more or 
_less well-known to us; was to work out and to record the wérking ont. 
“of the mysterious. thoughts of a syccession of men, who had the 
“widest range of mind of which man is eupable. They sought 
and sought in vain, by a process of speculation and introspec- 
tion, for a fitting object of worship, and a fitting base upon which 
they could erect a moral standard: if unassisted reason could 
have brought down God from Heaven, they would have achieved 
it. To these books succeeded the Philosophic period at unknown 


< dntervals; whether ef centuries or of decades, it is impossible, 


`y 


to say, as the magnificent language m which tbe aphorisms are 
clothed shows no such divergences as to enable a parallax of 
time, to be discovered, At any rate they did not considerably 
precede the Grecian Schools of Philosophy; as Buddha, who mani- 
festly was the last in time, was contemporary with Pythagoras, as 
well as with Confucius in China,and Zoroaster in Persig. There must 
have been at that period of the world’s history, a great searching 
of hearts, The six Indian schools of Philasophy, represented by 
Kapila, Patanjali, Jaimini, Vyasa, Gautama and Kanada, sprang 
into existence in the deep longiwg of the perplexed heart to 
solye the sad mystery of existence :—-what am I ?—~\whence came 
17—whither do I go? Under different names and by different 
processes, they shadowed out some force other than their own soul, 
= whether as Visvakarma, or Purusha, or Brihaspati, or Brahma, | 
or Atman, or Paramatman, the one Eternal, the one Universal Sour 
They discovered at least, what savages never knew, that each one 
had within his own, Individual self a germ of the Eternal; and 
they proceeded on to investigate how he could -free the ‘eternal 
element from the miserable perishable integuments in which it 
was enfolded. It was the old struggle of Pneyma and Sarx; and 
one feels the deepest sympathy with those antient far-away half- 
‘naked sages, for it is the real question, which has ever baffled schools. 
and nations, and lies close to and perplexes the heart of man. | 
The Vedas in their simple Psalmody had avoided the sad question 
of the origm and object of Pain, Sorrow, Sickness, and Death, 
the reason of Birth and Death, the existence of a future state, 
. and the inequality of human fortunes. But these wonderful philo-™ 
-sophic aphorisms indicate the yearming of the poor heart of man 
after theunknown. The intelligent Brahman wonld, no doubt, 
then as now, say that the various symbols and idels were only 
manifestations of the one God: the sun is one in the heavens, 
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yet he appears in multiforin reflection on the water of the lake. | 
The various schools and sects are but different doorse to enter the 
same city, But the Ritualisisof those days could do no more 
than the Ritualists of modern times. In proportion as the 
Philosophers became more atheistical, the ignorant- classes 
became more superstitious. Books of elaborate Ritual sprang up 
by the side of books of daring free-thinking, and outward form 
was found to be but an opiate of the conscience, which might 
deaden the pain, but could not eradicate the evil. The result was 
the creation of an Esoteric and Exoteric Religion:a mass of 
grovelling superstition ‘crowned by an apex of philosophic 
atheism. The Philosophers of these schools, like the Hrench 
Abbés of the last century, had not the honesty and boldness to 
recede fromthe State worship. This step was reserved for the’ 
bolder spirits who preached Buddhism. 


~ In the meantime the Aryan race had pushed down the valley * i 


of the Ganges, and reached the Sone and the Vindya range: the | 
non-Aryan had been incorporated, or pushed to the right in the 
mountains of Central India, or to the left into the skirts of the - 
Himalaya, Up to a certain time, as to the fixing of which a 
‘grand controversy exists, the sacred books had been handed > 
down orally feom generation to generation; but a time came, 
when an offshoot of the great Phenician Alphabet found its way 
to India, whether by sea from Arabia,-or by land from Persia, 
is the subject ef another great controversy. The two Asoka Alpha- 
bets represent the oldest character of writing in India: of 


‘indigenous character, either ideographic or syllabic, there is not a 


trace; nor weuld so self-conscious a people have failed to notice , 
the steps by which they reached the wondrous art of expressing 
‘sounds by symbols, if they had themselves passed through that 
great intellectual process which we see evidenced in the docu- 
ments of the Chinese, Egyptians and Assyrian nations, none of 
which attained the sweet simplicity of such an alphabet as the Phe- 
nician. ‘The Brahmaus had advanced in power and arrogance, and 
had codified the scattered laws and ctistoms in a form such as the 
world has never seen equalled. The law:of caste was laid down — 
with a rigorous hand: intermarriage of the warrior and priestly 
caste, which seems to..have been possible in Vedic periods, was 
now impossible: if these laws had ever practical effect, the Sudras 
must have suffered intolerable hardships, but safe inferences can 
be drawn from anecdotes in the garrulous heroic poems that they 
‘were not so enforced. The life of the ordinary citizen is mapped. 
out into portiexs with a ridiculous precision: the most respectable 
fathers of families were expected at a certain period to leave 
their home, taketo the woods, live the life of a hermit, giving up . 
théir property in a way which a greedy heir would no doubt 


~ 
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. strictly enforce. The savage custom of children of eating their. 
old parents with salt and lemon, which prevails among the “Battas 
in the island of Sumatra, seems to be. more merciful than to 
turn the old couple into the jungle as ascetics after the confortable 
lfe of householders. The baneful snare of penance and asceti- 
cism, the gréatest scourges of mankind, physically aud spiritually, 
began to spread in one of its most arrogant forms. ‘The heavens 
were peopled by fiction with gods, who were not gods in power, 
God identified with the universe made up a Pantheism : the vast 
immemorial forest, on which the settlers were ever encroaching, 
was peopled with ogres: holy men made a merit of retiring to 
these solitudes, and” by a life af chastity, self-denial, prayer, 
sacrifice, and physical suffering, obtained such power as shook the 
gods in their celestial seats, and compelled them to have recourse 
to unworthy expedients of tempting these holy men to commit 
some breach of their asceticism in the society of lovely damsels sent * 
by the celestials to tempt them. The kingdom of heaven.was 
taken by violence. Fervent prayer had then, as in the minds of 
some excited fanatics still, the power of fulfilling itself When 
poor Humanity deals with i its relations with the Godhead, it is sure to 
lapse into some absurdity, Fancy and fiction, falsehood and cre- 
dulity, had their full play with tales of miraculous fights with the 
ogres, who interrupted the sacrifices, the victory being followed by 
the descent of showers of heavenly flowers, the sounds of heavenly 
music, and the sight óf heavenly dancers: thus we find ourselves 
in the Heroic period. 

At whatever period. the conception of any “avatar” or “god 
in the flesh” was first arrived at, if marks a wonderful pragress in 
religious eee ‘There must be some deep truth underlying | 
the $ strange intellectual phenomenoa that God should descend fom 
heaven, aud assume the form of a creature for the purpose of 
saving the world, Such a-notion was unknown to the Semite and 
the non-Aryan races, until in the fullness of. time the Word was 
made Flesh. The Brahmauical system records nine such manifesta- 
tions, the earlier ones being animals, or partly so, the later heroes; 
thus again marking progress. The tortoise was succeeded by 
‘the fish » the bear by the man-lion : then followed the dwarf who 
` made the three great steps: the two Ramas, Krishna and Buddha: 
all were manifestations of Vishnu, and are therefore the creations 

of a period, when the worship of that deity had became para-. 
mount. With regard to the earlier avafars, we can do nothing but 
speculate: butin the story of Parasu Ram we recognize the 
struggle and the victory of the priest over the warrior-class, aud 
in Rama, the son of Dasaratha, we recognize a real. person, 
who has undergone a double transformation, first into a legendary 
hero, and centuries afterwards into a powerful god, Bacchus aud 
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Hercules certainly, and probably the other deities of Helles and 
Latium mounted the same staircase, Our feet seem here ‘to 
touch ground: we have. arrived at something which resembles 
history —~—legend interwoven with religion, but with a large sub- 
stratum of possible fact. 

The grand epic poem, the Ramayana, gives the narrative of 
the life of this great hero. It has been remarked with truth, that 
both Rama and Krishna come before us in two capacities as 
men and gods, but that it is ima certain por tion only of the two 
great poems that indications of the latter capacity appear; and that 
they have been added for the purpose of illustrating the divine 
‘character, as an inearnation of Vishnu, the fond idea of an after- 
age, and can be omitted without interrupting the flow of the 
heroic song. The mere mention of Rama-and Krishna in an 
early book ‘will not carry with it the admission of the early worship 
‘of these heroes as divinities; they were known characters in 
fabulous history, but later ages "have elevated them, very much as 
by lapse of years the Virgin “Mary has been growing into a divinity 
or something more than mortal, Joan of Are into a saint, and 
the fancy of a future superstitious age might convert King Arthur 
and Roland into gods. We must treat’ them as they appear in 
the eyes and ears of the people, though it partakes of an anachron- 
ism. The great poem of the Ramayana has been followed by nu- 
merous other Sauskrit poems sluging over again the same favourite 
strain, Not only have the Sanskritie ver naculars_ repeated the 
same story with variations, but the Dravidian poets have caught 
up the melody after their own fashion ; and far away iw Java, Bali, 
and Lompok, islands of the. Malayan Archipelago, the same 
story is found, not servilely translated, but as original compositions 
in~Kawi and Javanese. In the midst of all the rich confusion . 
of ideas, where fancy runs riot in sonorous. lines and harmonious 
polyphones ; ; where the wild magnificence of the diction vies with 
the wild conception of which Oriental languages: alone can be the 
sufficient and skilfully wielded exponent: in the midst of gorgeous 
descriptions of power, scenery, cities, and miraculous events, 
towers up the grand knightly form of the great national hero, 
whose idylls have- not yet been written—a miracle of chastity, 
devotion, and seltabnegation. , 

In No. XLV. of this Review, twenty-three years ‘ago, the 
writer of these lines gave a full account of this hero, tracing his | 
steps from Ayodlrya, the capital of his kingdom north of the Ganges, 
through the great and pathless forest, which then separated Northern 
from Southern India to Lanka or Ceylon, and identifying the 
geographical landmarks. These details lie outside our present 
object, which embraces the religious aspect of the narrative. Let 
us reflect on the lofty character which eitber existed or which 
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was conceived to have existed : -how unlike what might have been 
anticipated: monogamy, chastity, filial obedience, coujugal fi- 
delity, self-abnegation, self-control, humility, are not the or- 
divary characteristics of ‘an Oriental hero. As regards the 
under-lying meaning of the legend there have been various 


interpretations: it may represent the struggle and victory of 


the Aryan over the non-Aryan raees of Southern India; although 
of that struggle there are no traces in Dravidian literature: it 
may indicate the struggle of the Brahmanical party against the 


Buddhists, Jains, heretics and atheists: or it may mean, the great 
- mystery of the struggle betwixt good and evil :or, lastly, the strug- 


gle between Vishnu and Siva. Some would fall back upon the 
irrepressible solar theory, and in the giants and ogres see dark- 
ness or -winter. We prefer to believe that such a hero really 


- existed, 


Unquestionably it has a reality with the people of India, both 
national and religious. In it we find the germs of the religious 
conception of bhakti or Faith, the reliance of the worshipper 
on the tutelar divinity for protection, the origin of the ordinary 
social salutation of the people, a component part of a large por- 
tion of their names, and finally the motive of their greatest 
national festival, Im the aurora of all religions, the theatre, 
which at a later period is so far separated from all connection with 
the worship of the divinity, is intimately associated with, and is 


' part and parcel of, the idea of Devetion. Thus annually in every 


city, and in every cluster of villages, this popular legend is enacted 


-by living actors in the eyes of a sympathetic, devout, and exulting 


fi 


people. Temples aud shrines are scattered-over the land. ‘The art 
and zeal of the statuary, the poet, the painter, and the priest, 
bave vied with each other, to extend the worship of Rama arr 
Sita, and through them of the great member of the Second 
Friad, Vishnu, The legeud no doubt developed in the hand of the 
chronicler, very muck after the manner of the legend of Arthur 
and the Chanson de Roland in medizval Europe, but it was to 


the absorption of this legend into the service of religion at a com- 


paratively late date, that it owes its wide expansion: and how 
this came about we have no information: that it is post- 
Buddhist, and therefore after the Christian era, there is no 
doubt. j 
Measuring by the gauge of religious development, there must 
have been a considerable interval betwixt the promulgation and 
acceptance of the dogma of the avatár of Vishnu as Rama, and 
the avatar of the same deity, as Krishna, Both were of the 
warrior class: both were earthly potentates: to both were 


ascribed miraculous powers, and martial prowess; but one was 


the type of virtue and modesty, the other of licentiousness aud 
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shameless immoralities. The hand of the priest appears more 
plearly, in the latter legend; ahd the conception of Faith, or 
bhakti, is largely expanded, and with it comes Love: Love spiri- 
tual as well as earthly. If penance be the leading feature of 
Saivism, and duty of Rama, love, an ocean of love, is the element 
in which Krishna reigns, Heisthe god present in many places at 
once, the object of the love of thousands, the satisfier of that 
love, while each thinks that that love is‘ special and peculiar. 
No one can read the Gita Govinda, the Indian song of songs, 


and the Bhagavad Gita, the grandest effort of unassisted human- 
intellect, without feeling that he is entering into a new order of 


ideas, and has advanced in the diapason of the human intellect 
far beyond the Vedic, the Philosophie and the Heroic Periods, 


The documents, from which we are informed of this great. 


ersonage, are the great heroic poems, the Mahabharata, the 
chagavat Purana, the Gita Govinda of Jayadeva, and many other 
works going over the same ground. The portions of the great poem 


which relate to Krishna are manifest interpolations of a much. | 


later date. The war betwixt the kindred tribes, which took 
place on the banks of the Saraswati in-the Punjab, was pro bably 
anterior to the story of Rama, where we find the Aryans’ settled 
peaceably far down in the valley of the Ganges, There may have 
been a chief of the name of Krishna engaged in the conflict; but he 
is represented as sovereign of Dwarka on the shores of the Indian 
Ocean in the Peninsula of Kattyswar, south of the Vindya range. 


His historic period may have been 1300 B. C., but his apotheosis: 


cannot date earlier than 700 A. D., and was clearly surrounded by 


in atmosphere of controversy, ` We see his superiority asserted over ` 


avery other deity, and each in his turn is exposed to ridicule and 
lefeat: Siva and Brahma, his partners in the new Triad, Agni, 
Indra, Varuna, and Yama, the old Vedic deities, are all placed at 
a disadvantage im the legends conposed to elevate the worship of 
Krishna, The attack upon Indra seems to have been specially an 
intellectual movement,.a rebellion against the worship of the 
slements. At that stage of human progress the hearts of the 
worshipper seem to yearn fora personal deity. Indra could at 
the best only punish or protect in this world, but the new reli- 
gious conception could protect ig a world beyond the grave. The 


Egyptians had arrived at this idea of Osiris two thousand years - 


2arlier. 
The question as to the degree in which the Judeo-Christian 


en a, 


ther in the ante-Mahomedan period, requires to be handled 
with great severity of judgment, and by a cold, impartial mind. 
Phat they fell within the same periods of history, and that contact 
vas possible in the time of the Ptolomies, and subsequently, is 


ete 


religious, tenets, and the Brahmano-Buddhist, operated upon each 
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' ‘beyond all doubt.: The early navigation of the Red Sea, the Per- 
Sian caravans from the Euphrates to the Indus, might have! 
imported, or exported, doctrines, thoughts, and ideas which can- 
not be forgotten, words, which once spoken live for ever, as well as 
articles of Oriental and occidental product. But om which side was 
the balance of exchange? Much learning has been wasted-in this’ 
great controversy There isa resemblance between Krishna and 
Bacchus, between Krishna and Apollo, the lord of life, of poetry 
and light, the object of admiration of Jove-stricken maidens ; 
between Krishna and Hercules and Orpheus, and a sirange and 
weird congruity of circumstances exists in the legend of the Indian 
hero-god and—we speak with reverence—the Founder of the 
Christian religion. l 
' Itis possible that pictures of the Virgin Mother of God, and 

the legends of the false Gospels, may have reached India by 
_ means of the Nestorians, and details may by a subtle sympathy off 
religious consciousness have been incorporated in the nascent 
legend of the young Krishna. Indignation is felt as for an 
injury done against those who have asserted that the story of 
the Evangelists was borrowed from India, yet those who 
without a shadow of proof would have it that the Indian legend 
was derived from Syria, must not complai if the Brahmans turn 
the argument round,and point out how much of European pagan- 
ism has been incorporated in Christianity, The Comparative 
Mythologists may probably derive the two kindred legends from 
the same common origin of the solar myth. ; 

. The resemblance of the names is fortuitous. There was an 
alleged necessity of Visbnu being again- born in the flesh to nd 
the world of Kansa, king of Muttra on the Jumna, whe becam 
aware that a son of Vasudeva and Devaki would destroy him. ~He 
therefore -imprisoned the parents, and slew their first six chil- 
dren: but Destiny was not thus to be baffled, and the seventh 
was miraculously transferred from the womb of his mother to that 
of another woman,‘and born as Bala Rama; while the eighth, 
Krishna, so called because of his dark hue, was by the favour of the 
gods, in spite of walls and guards and rivers, convéyed by his father 
to the care of the wife of Nunda a shepherd, whose chiki was conveyed 
back in exchange. The child was thus brought up in a stable and 
among shepherds. In the legend there is mention of a star, and 
a payment of tribute. Then followed the attempts of Kansa to 
' destroy the young infant, followed by-miraculous feats, and a 
most lascivious youth, in which Krishna surpassed Solomon, if 
not in his wisdom, at least in the number of his wives. Add 
to this that he raised the dead, not a usual type of Indian miracles, 
cured a deformed hunchback, and removed the stain of sin 
. by a single look.” The Bhagavat Gita has been curiously analysed, 
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and numerous passages selected as manifest loans from the Evan- 
gelists. It is forgotten by such critics that mere coincidences of 
language go for nothing, and coincidences of thotight may be 
explaindd by reflecting on the common fount of Oriental maxims, 
and ideas, and conceptions, which can be traced back to a period 
long anterior to the Christian era. 

Othersshave traced in the legend the struggle of the Brahma- 
nical system against the Buddhists, or of the Vaishnavists against 
the Saivites, Others have found in the strange license a reaction 
against the severity “of Buddhist manners. The lascivious and 
carnal fancy of the poet dwelt on the love of the shepherdesses 
to their lord, while the more cautious theologians asserted that 
these shepherdesses were but incarnations of the Vedic hymn, 
The song of Jayadeva is strangely parallel to the Song of Solomon, 
and the instructed reader is expected to understand by Krishna 
‘the human body, by the shepherdesses the allurements of sense, , 
and by Radha, the favourite, the knowledge of divine things ; 
or the whole is said to be an allegory of God and Prayers, the 
human soul and the Divine ‘Being typified in the lover and 
beloved. Amidst the mysticism of the Sufees, and such approxi- 
mation of good and evil, it requires to advance with a very firm 
step, and with such doctrines in the sanctuary, disguised under 
the semblance of heavenly love, we may expect to find the 
greatest licenticusness among the ignorant multitude, every 
Anomian abomination, and a justification of admitted crimes com- 
mitted by a divinity under thé convenient theory of illusions or 
maya. The downfall of morals, religion and conscience, is not 
then far off. 

Perhaps something of the same character has wandered through 
all- religious history, and crops out in the allegories of the bride- 
groom, and the espousal, and the dreams of young women like 
St. Catherine and St. Agnes, that they are espoused to their 
Lord, and the same feeling underlies the idea of nunneries. The 
Premsagar of Krishna is but the Ocean of Love of Keble-—Love 
is Heaven and Heaven is Love: there is a bitter and dangerous 
contrast of word and sense, and more dangerous among an Orien- 
tal people. We read the lines of Sadi, the Persian poet, with 
startled amazement when we are told that the wine cup and the 
sweetheart represent something so totally different from their 
usual meaning—the Hebrew prophets are not free from these dans 
gerous ambiguities and figures of speech. The incongruous ming- 
ling of things human and divine is for less felt in Greek mytho- 
logy, for the Indian theologians had worked out such sublime ideas 
of the Divinity, that the conscience is shocked when a justification 
is put in for the gross immorality of God incarnate in the flesh, 
by the assertion that the actious of Vishnu must be believed and 
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- -his mode of procedure not questioned, as it was a mystery, and 
the Supreme Being could not be liable to sin—blasphemy can go 
no greater lehgths than this—and we shall see the comsequences 
in the vagaries of the Vallabhas. a j 
: -But the conception of Faith was marvellous as illustrated by 
the story in the Vishnu Purana of the sage, who hawing gone 
through certain stages of transmigration could recollect the events 
of a preceding birth, and remembered also immediately after his 
' Jast death, as he lay half-constious, overliearing the King of 
Death charging his servants not to lay thtir hands on any who 
had died with faith in Vishnu. 
“ Touch not, I charge thee, anyone, 
“ Whom Vishnu has let loose : 
“On Madhu-Sudan’s followers 
“ Cast not the fatal noose. 
** For he who chooses Mishnu 
As spiritual guide, ` 
“Slave of a mightier lord than me 
“ Can scorn me in my pride.” 
* But tell us Master,’ they replied, 
“ How shall thy slaves descry 
“ Those, who with heart and soul upon 
“The mighty lord rely.” 
“Oh! they are those who truly love 
“ Their neighbourg :—them’ you'll know, 
* Who never from their duty swerve, 
“* And would not hurt their foe.” 
“ Such were the orders that the King 
_ © Of Death his servants gave : 
“ For Vishnu his true followers at 
“ From death itself can save.” 


It is singular that the authors of the Bhagavat Gita should 
have selected the middle of the battle as the moment for convey- 
ing instruction on the highest philosophic topics that man ‘can 
conceive, and still more singular that in the Chanson de Roland 
in the middle of a fight betwixt Roland and his antagonist, the 
monkish author influenced by the spirit of his age and order 
interpolates a long theclogical disemssion. 

We have been compelled to treat the heroic and divine roncep- 
tions of Rama and Krishna together, carefully guarding that there 
was a lapse of ten centuries at least betwixt the twa conceptions, 
and in that interval appeared on the stage a man greater than 
them, the greatest of mortals that ever trod the earth. He was 
known to his contemporaries and successors by the names of Sakya, 
Siddhastha, Gautama, Tathagata, and Buddha: he was of the War- 
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rior tribe, and the son of a king in Transgangetic India: his date 
is fixed by general consent at about B. ©, 622. Ng man has left 
a deeper footprint on the sands of Time. His followers and the 
believers in his doctrines count by millions, far beyond the number . 
of Christians or Mahomedans, and are spread over the whole of 
Further Asia, including Ceylon, Burmah, Tibet, Siam, Cambodia, 
Cochin China, China, Mongolia, Manchuria, and Japan; though 
totally expelled from the country which gave him birth, after a 
domination of several centuries. Buddha invented, or-at least first 
openly practised, universal propagandism by argument, destioying 
caste, setting aside the priesthood, ignoring the Vedas and all 
the sacred books, abolishing sacrifice, dethroning the gods from 
heaven, appealing to the highest ideal of morality, holding out 
as an incentive the absorption into the deity. He was in fact the 
apostle of nihilism, and atheism; for behind the preceptor 
there is nothing, and beyond death there is nothing but extinc. | 
tion, A literature so voluminous has been handed down in 
Sanskrit, Pali, ‘Tibetan, Burmese, Peguan, Siamese, Cambodian, 
Aunamese, Shan, Javanese, Chinese, and Mongolian, that 
another generation must pass away ere an adequate conception 
can be formed of its contents. Akin to Buddhism, but whether 
anterior, or subsequent to, Buddhism, there has lately sprung up 
a great controversy, is Jainism, with a literature of proportions 
equally colossal, and as imperfectly known; and the brain reels 
under the burden of unravelljng all that has become entangled, 
and comprehending all the cobwebs that the subtle intellects of 
generations of men have spun! The Jains appear to have had 
their career of supremacy in. Southern India, but they have 
dwindled away to an inconsiderable sect: they admit caste, and 
ifihey abandon their heresy, can be admitted back into full privi- - 
leges, from which they are only partially excluded. They carry 
the respect to-animal life to very extravagant lengths. 

Tt is difficult to disconnect the historical facts from the legends 
which have grown round the fascinating story. Fortunately we 
have documents which by their abundance, and character, are 
above suspicion of fabrication. We have inscriptions on pillars 
and rocks of a date not later’than 300 B. C., and we have two 
distinct families of written documents, the separation of which 
must have taken place before the Christian era, but which can 
both be traeed back to Magadha, or Behar, where Buddha lived 
and died. ‘Lhe northern school is in the Sanskrit and Tibetan 
atiguages, as when the reaction of Brahmanism took place, the 
Buddhist fled to the adjoining mountains of Nepal, whither by 
an irony of fate they were followed by the Brahmans flying in 
their turn from the Mahomedans. The southern school is in 
the Pali language, the Magadhi Prakrit, in which the knowledge 
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of the tenets was conveyed to Ceylon, where the religion still 


- flourishes, whepce it has spread to the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, 


though here also there exists a controversy. No Religion is forti- 
fied by such a multiplicity and genuineness of documents as the 


Buddhist. - 


4s 
1# 


Buddha was a Rajput, son of the Raja of Kapilavastu, a State 
small in dimensions, somewhere betwixt Oudh and GorakEpur and 
Nepal. His birth was accompanied by miracles, which are 
striking from their strange resemblance to Gospel story, though 
the event to which they are attached happened centuries earlier. 
They are striking also in themselves. We mention ane only. 
Immediately after his birth the child took seven steps to each 
quarter of the horizon, using the following words: “In all this 
world I am very chief, from this day forth my births are finished.” 
Up to the age of twenty-nine he lived a virtuous, but an ordinary 
life, married, and“had a son. One day in his drive he encountered- 
an old man, and on inquiry was informed, that old age and decre- 
pitude was the lot of all. Ona second day he meta man op- 
pressed with disease, and was informed that sickness was the lot 
of all. Ona third day he niet a dead body being carried out 
amidst mourning and lamentation, and was informed that death 


‘was the lot of all. Overwhelmed with the sense of the calamities 


of poor humanity, he returned to his palace, loathmg its splen- 
dour and comfort, and dwelling on the matability of humam happi- 
ness. It is the old sad story, and is told in the different versions 
af the legends with romantic beauty, aad in itself would. form 


the theme of à poet, or the saw of a moralist. But Buddha was 


an actor, not a dreamer. Once again he went forth and met a. 
beggar, serene of countenance, simple in habit, one whom the 
world had left, and who had left the world; who moved free 
from anger, lust, and sorrow, and in him Buddha reeognized 
the type of his new development. =~ 

He left his father’s house, and for fifty years he wandered 


` about within a restricted circle. After much meditation he became 


a “ Buddha,” or “enlightened” and founded a new society. His 
peculiarity was that he adopted the method of itinerary pseaching 
in the vernacular diakect to all classes without respect af caste. 


' He admitted the existence of no God, and therefore abolished 
> sacrifice, but instituted the practice of confession. There being 


no God, there could be no idol or image, or priesthood. His fol- 
lowers. congregated in thonasteries, with the power of leaving at 
pleasure, or being expelled for fault; which were entirely ofa 
moral nature. Each year they itinerated to preach their doc- 
trines ; those who were unwilling to enter for the high prize of 
becoming Buddhas, cowld remain in the paths of ordinary life, 
practising virtue, and looking for higher things in a future birth, 
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At the age of 80 in the year 543 B. C., the great master passed 
away at Kusinagarain Behar. He died as -he lived, conscious 
of the, approach of death, in the midst of his disciples, and his 
last words were—“ No doubt can be found in the mind of a true 
“ disciple, beloved; that which causes life, causes also decay and 
“death. Never forget this; let your minds be filled with this 
“ truth. I called you to make it known to you.” Such dignity 
in leaving life, as an office filled with honour, for the benefit of his 
fellow-creatures, will not fear a comparison with that of Socrates, 
or John the Evangelist. _— 

After his death, councils were held to collect his precepts, 
and establish his church and propagate it beyond the confines 
of India. The volumes which contain his doctrines are known 
as the Tripitaka or the three baskets; the first being the Sutra, 
which contains the doctrinal and practical discourses ; the second ¥ 
-is the Vinaya, or ecclesiastical discipline ; the third is the Abhid- 
harma or metaphysics or philosophy.: We may presume that 
as fixed by the council they have come down to us, as the entire - 
separation of the northern and southern Buddhists has this 
advantage, that we are able to contrast the documents by critical 
juxtaposition. While free allusion is made to other of the Brah- 
manical deities, there is no mention of Krishna, which fixes the 
period. The foundations of his religion have been summed up 
in the very antient formula, probably invented by .the founder 
himself, which is called the Four Great Truths. I—Misery always 
accompanies existence, IT. All modes of existence result from pas- 
sions and desires, IJI.—There is no escape from existence except 

- destruction of desire. IV.—This may be accomplished by following 
the fourfold: path to Nirvana. These paths are the following: 

“First comes the awakening of the heart: the second stage is to 
get rid of impure desires and revengeful feelings ; the third and 
last stage is to get free from evil desires, ignorance, doubt, heresy 
unkindliness, and vexation, culminating in universal charity. 

How it came to pass that this passionless, hopeless, form of 
atheistic morality should have touched the heart-strings of one- 

fifth of the human race is a great mystery: it is as if the 
Bible consisted of the single Book of Ecclesiastes, ‘“ Vanity, 
vanity,” said the Preacher, “all is vanity.” And yet the world is 
a beautiful world, and the faculties of man are capable of goodness 
and greatness and virtue, and the immortality of the soul seems 
to be an inherent idea of mankind. At any rate, whatever opinion 

“we may form of this strange system which has taken such very 
deep root in the affections of men, there can be no doubt that 
Buddha stands out as the greatest hero of humanity, and that the 
more that mankind are made acquainted with this exalted type of 

‘what the human race can unaided attain to, the better it will be. ` 
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There are strangé analogies betwixt Buddhism and its founder, 
and Christianity. We mark the same progress of the human 
intellect in the total abolition of saerifices. When Brahmanism 
recovered its power, the old method of vicarious sacrifice, except in 
very rare instances, was not renewed : it was felt that this eoncep- ` 
tion had had its day. In Mahomedanism it totally disappeared. We 
then come to the wonderful fact that Buddhism, like Christianity, 
was totally and entirely expelled from the land which gave it birth ; 
to the genius of which it was not. adapted. «The questions may 
fairly be raised : was Buddhism expelled 2—when was it expelled ? 
It is more probable that strict Buddhism relaxed in India, aad that 
Brahmanism modified itself by the wonderful assimilation of 
contact. Buddha was himself promoted to the positiou of an avatar 
of Vish-u. In the seventh c&ntury the Chinese traveller found 
_the two cults side by side, as they are now, in the Island af Bali. 
Traces of assimilation af cult and adaptation of temples and idol- ` 
forms are found in many places, At length it ceased to bethe State-. ` 
religion; then the popular feeling set against it ; Sankara Acharya 
rose to preach the worship of Siva and the new conceptions) The 
irreconcilables fled to Nepal ; the worship died out: we have no 
distinct recard of what happened, but the deserted monssteries 
and temples of Ajunta show no signs of wanton destruction. 
The cult or rather persuasion totally disappeared in the seventh 
century of the Christian era, and there is hardly one indigenous Bud- ` 
dhist in India. The Buddhism of BSkhara and Cabul gave way to 
the worship of Zoroaster, but in those countries in which there had 
been no layer of Bramanical civilization, the triumph of Buddhism 
was complete. No doubtit underwent great modifications from 
contact with indigenous Paganism. It was spiritualized into 
Lamaism in Tibet; degraded into Sbhamaism in Central’ Asia; 
blended with Confucianism in China, and fossilized into a dead 
idolatry in Ceylon and Burmah. The story of Buddha by a strange 
freak of fortune appears as St. Barlaam and St. Josaphat in the 
legends of the saints of the Roman Catholic Church: but no reli- 
gion-has done more good work for the improvement of the human 
race thanx Buddhism. What Christianity did for Europe, this 
strange dogma did for the regions of Further Asia ; elevating man- ` 
kind and driving out or modifying abominable pagan customs. 

One strange doctrine, which does not date back to the Vedic- 
period, but which was the intellectual outcome of a later period, 
lived through the Buddhist into the Neo-Brahmanical system. 
We alluded to that of the transmigration of souls, It is more hope- 
ful than the doctrine of Faith, which ruled the earlier world. 
Under the influence of this doctrine, a man who 1s poor, afflicted, and 
unfortunate, is not so, because cruel hard Fate has so decided, and 
because he has no remedy, past, present, or future. On the cón- 
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trary, tis fools that his present state is the result of his” moral 


delinquencies in a past life, for which he is atoning, gnd though he 
cannot change ‘the present, he is master of the : future, and by a 
good life he can secure being barn again in a better state. All the 
Philosophic schools agree a i this, no one was hardy enough even 


to question the doctrine. The. Buddhist, who denied every other _ 


of the Pfoto-Brahmanical doctrines, admitted this; and yet it is 


not a self-evident problem of the human mind, and no European 
intellect, however debased or wninstructed, could be induced to .. 


accept it. It is, however, the faith of one- -fifth of mankind. Accept- 
ing. this doctrine the schools of Indian Philosophy proceed to 


inquire in their own way how this painful wandering of the soul . 


from body to body can be terminated, and moksha or liberation 
be attained. Not to exist,.is then the highest reward... It was 
in fact an attempt to solve the hard puzzle : why in this ‘world 


the wicked are so exceedingly prosperous, and the righteous so mys- “*. 
teriously oppressed: how came it to pass, uvless it had. reference to. 


causes which arose in a previous existence, and led to consequences 


which will develop themselves in a future. The immenseness of ` 


the intellectual coutrast between the followers of the Mahomedan 
and Brahmanical system cam only be grasped, when the Semite 
conception of the immortality of the soul is ‘placed side by side with 
that of Transmigration, with eventual absor ption or Nihilism. 

We come now to the development of the second Triad: Brahma, 
the creator, Vishnu, the supporter, -and Siva, the destroyer. 


There is an artificial law about this arrangement, and it is clearly - 


a theoretic compromise. Brahma goes for nothing : he has but one 
or two temples, and scareely a wor rshipper, The Brahmanical 
religion in its post-Buddhist stage isa congeries of parts derived 
from several very discordant systems. Fashion and taste have 
their play. Some prefer Siva,-some Vishnu: a third party 
import a female element—a “Dieu Mére ”—representing that 
expression of religious feeling, which is gratified by rendering 
sewi-divine honours to the Virgin Mary: Such was the case in 
the old, heathen world: Egypt, Hellas, . Syria, contributed gods, 
as Spain, Italy, and France now contribute saints to the fervent 
adoration of a superstitious populace, Nations still hunger after 
their local saint as they do after, a national flag, In this manner 
was developed a wife for each of the second Triad: Saraswati 
or the goddess of eloquence for Brahma: Lachmi or Sri, the 
goddess “of fortune, for Vishnu; and for Siva the multifarious 
and awful consort, known as Devi, Kali, Gauri, Uma, Durga, 
Parvati, Bhawdni—entailing a depth of degradation at the brink 
of which we pause. 

Siva-worship is alluded to by Megasthenes, and must, therefore, 
date back to a ae anterior to Buddhism, though unknown to the 
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Vedas. The Brahmans may have oftered it, but the popular 
current was too strong, We know as a fact, that at the time of 
Mahmud of Ghazni there existed twelve celebrated Lingam 
shrines, one of which was Somnath, which was destréyed by 
that Iconoclast. The Lingam or Phallus, with its usual accom- 
paniment, is now the universal and sole emblem of Siva-worship. 
But there is an uncertainty whether the connection of the two 
always existed. Some have asserted that the cult was-of non-Aryan 
origin; but to this it is replied, that no trace of it is found in 
any existing non-Aryan people, ‘and that there is no proof of 
such aderivation. There is nothing indecent, meant or understood, 
in this symbol: no rites: of a lascivious or degrading character 
are necessarily-connected with the stone idol. We have the same 
. worship in Egypt and Hellas, and Egyptologues have traced the 
Obelisk to the same source. The symbol appears among the 
‘Egyptian hieroglyphizs without any reserve, or evil intent: in 
fact, it was part of; the great- nature-worship. The worshippers 
of Siva, though found all over India, predominate in the south, 
"where the cult was re-established by Sankara Acharya on the expul- 
sion of the Buddhists, about the Sth or 9th century. The worship 
was, as above siated, anlient ; but just as the hero-worship of Rama 
and Krishna developed into Vaishnavism, even sa is the sevival of 
the worship of the Linga developed into Saivism, Tbe worship 
of the Tulsi plant and Salig Ram stone occupied a prominent 
position with the Vaishnavites. ~The two worsbips af rival, 
independent, supreme and omnipotent deities, were not necessarily 
‘mutually antagonistic, though they became so in the heat ofignorant 
partizanship; and in the inflated language of the rival Puranas 
we find Arjuna described as addressing a silent prayer: to Biva, 
and then fixing his inflexible faith on Krishna. It is some time 
before a single preference. for a particular divinity, analogous to 
the liking of a Roman Catholic to a particular saint, passes to 
the assertion that the particular divinity is the supreme and only 
God, The female principles, or Sakhtis, were a still further and 
grosser development, especially with regard to Durga, the re- 
puted wife of Siva, and set forth in the Tantras, of which we have 
no perfect knowledge, except that there is much that is degraded 
and obscene. The presress of degradation had become rapid. 
The study of the Vedas had become quite neglected: a repetition 
of meaningless words was the extent of their study: all-sufficient 
_ faith in the popular divinity took the place of knowledge, ritual, 
and morality, If we wonder at the constant change of dogma 
and practice, we must reflect that it would have beem more 
wonderful if, contrary to the order of human affairs, it had stood 
still. The pantheism of the Proto-Brahmanical period was 
- degraded into a polytheism in the Neo-Brahmauical period. 


The Religions of India. °° 2I. 
There was a time in the world’s history, when Christianity might 
have spread into India, had the Eternal Disposerzof human affairs 
so willed it, either through the means of political domination, or 
evangelical preaching, It cannot -be too often asserted by the 
philosophic historian or too deeply pondered over by the right- 
minded- theologian, that Christianity was, and is, the religion’ of 
the great Roman Empire, and those countries, which have received 
their civilization therefrom ; and nothing more, whatever other may 
have been the design, or assertion of its Syrian propagators,. In 
the time of the Antonines, it soon became clear that the rive 
Tigris must be for ever the furthest limit of the Roman Empire, 
The religion of Zoroaster imposed an impassable barrier to 
Christianity, but a few centuries afterwards disappeared like burnt 
hay before the flaring meteor of the dogma of Mahomet. Thus 
India never had the chance of becoming Christian by political 
domination. A second chance was afforded by the peaceful efforts 
of the Nestorian missionaries, who found themselves unable to do | 
for the far east what the Buddhist missionaries accomplished, 
and unable to stand up-against the new development of Saivism and 
Vaishnavism. The opportunity was a good one. The Brahmanical 
system had-been shaken to its foundations, and somehow or other 
the Buddhist system had not taken root. Tt was a time of shaking 
of old’ foundations and of embracing of. new ideas, and the 
friends of civilization and humanity. must regret that such gross 
and debased conceptions as those of the Vaishnavist Krishna, and 
Saivite Lingam, should have prevailed, It must be recollected 
that they were born of the soil, were cast in the mould‘of the 
sentiments of the people, intertwined with their heroic legends, 
pressed on by an hereditary priesthcod. We have not yet made 
‘ourselves sufficiently masters of the secret springs of the world’s 
history, to be able to analyse the motives and circumstances, 
which render the adoption by a nation of a new faith possible or 
‘impossible. China, Indo-China, and the Far East accepted -the 
religion which India rejected. Europe accepted that Christianity 
which Asia and Africa would not allow .to remain within their 
boundaries. The doctrines of Mahomet swept over the Eastern 
world, took captive the Islands of the Indian Archipelago, but 
never took root in Europe, No foreign religion has ever taken root 
in India, or acted upon the masses of the Aryan people since the 
time of the immigration of the Vedic fathers: the Mahomedan 
population of India consists either of domiciled aliens, or non- 
-Aryan converts. | 
There was atime also when the sister religion of the Iranian 
people might have spread into India. We have stated above 
how that the two nations were branches from the same root, that 
the languages.and religions were near akin. The genius of the 
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Iranians preferred ethical conceptions, and moral ideas to the 
grosser aud more material conceptions of the Indians, who wor- 
shipped the elements of nature. Still further refined by Zoroaster, 
it became- the purest of all the early cults, and most dkin to 
that of the Jews ; and the kindness of Cyrus and Darius to their 
. Semite subjects is attributed to their recognition of the resem- 
blance of their views on religious subjects, though doubtless the 
= Jews would not have admitted the resemblance, Many centuries 
“afterwards a remuant of the Fire-worshipers escaped from the 
persecutions of the Mahomedans and took refuge in India, taking 
with them their sacred books and antient faitb, though they sub- 
sequently lost their language, The name of Parsee is synonymous 
in India with wealth, and energy, and respectability; but their 
faith has never extended, and their religori is entirely devoid of 
propaganudism. The same remark applies to the Jews, of whom 
‘there are in India antient settlements, but they have never made 


+. the slightest impression on the country. 


But while the Christian and.the Fire-worshipper and the Jew’ 
‘neither attempted nor were able to introduce a foreign religious 
element into India, either by domination or persuasion, a bright 
light suddenly sprung up from Arabia, and illumined the whole 
of Western Asia and North Africa as far as the Pillars of. 
Hercules. Fhe doctrine promulgated was so simple, that it eould 
be understood at once, never forgotten and ‘never gainsaid, so 
consonant to the unassisted reason af man, that it seemed an axiom, 
and so compreheasive, that it took in all races and ranks ‘of 
mankind. .“ There is no God but one God.” Simple as was the 
conception, no Indian and no Iranian had arrived at it: there 
“were no longer to be temples, or altars, or sacrifices, or 
anthropomorphic conceptions, but a God incapable of sin and” 
defilement—merciful—pitying, King of the Day of Judgment, one 
. that hears prayers and will forgive so long as the sun rises from 
the East, a God not, peculiar to any nation or language but God of 
` all—alone, omnipresent, omniscient, omnipotent. Much of this 
was borrowed from the Jews and Christians, but had never 
been so enforced, had never. been so extensively and endurably 
- promulgated in such gleaming phraseology. 
There had passed twelve hundred years since the birth of 
' Buddha. Mahomet was born in historical times, and iaid no claims 
to powers of working miracles or to divinity: he was a preacher 
ud wrote the Koran. It cannot be supposed that such a mighty. 
actor could have appeared on the theatre of the world without tle” 
special design of the Almighty. -The promulgation of his doc- 
. . trines, 622 A. D., is one of greatest landmarks in history. Human 
sacrifices, idolatry, abominable customs, savage rites, cannibalism, 
gank before the approach of Islam. Inthe wholesale abuse heaped 
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upon every religion by Christian authors, it is forgotten how much 
the cause of civilization has been advanced by every one of the great 
book-religions ; how low and degraded are the pagan races, even 
to this day, who have vot come under theirinfluence. About 1000 | 
A. D., Mahomedanism reached India, accompanied by the sword; 
and its history is well known. The sword has long been sheathed, 
but the religion has extended peacefully over the Non-Aryan 
races on the skirts of India. In the Government of Bengal 
millions have accepted civilization and the great leading dogma. 
of Mahomet, m spite of all the extravagant absurdity of the 
Makomedan hell and heaven. There is found in Islam an expres- 
sion of an everlasting truth, a rude shadow of the great spiritual 
fact, and beginning of all facts—“ the infinite natureof Deity ;” 
that man’s actions never die, or end at all: that man with his’ 
little life reaches up to Heaven, or down to hell, and in his brief 


—~span holds an eternity fearfully and wonderfully hidden. It has 


# 


been given to this religion to reach countries and districts to 
which the Christian faith never has reached. The Arab mer- 
chant carries it backward and forward in the deserts of 
Africa, giving ib to black races as the first germ of civi- 


lization; the Malay pirate carries it to the cannibals and 


savages of the Indian Archipelago, and tells them of the equality 
of man, the abolition of priest-craft, the certainty of a day of 
judgment. In Western China ‘it has established itself and. has 
been struggling against Buddhism for empire. It may have lost 
its potential vitality, but not its truth. Without any attempt at 
forcible proselytism or any missionary exertion, it receives large 
additions, for there is nothing in its simple formula to. stagger 
reason, or make large demands on intelligence and faith. It has 


“supplanted dreadful superstitions, and many of its greatest blem- 
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ishes may be traced back to the remnants of paganism, which 
cling to iis skirts, We cannot close this brief account of the 
Religions of Brahma, Buddha, and Mahomet without recording 
our opinion, that they have been benefactors to the human race, 
permitted by the Great Disposer of- human events to play their. 
part in the education of mankind, teaching men.the decencies of life, 
to cease from man-eating, and head-hunting, to live in houses 
and villages, and submit to the tie of matrimony and the duty to 
parents, to learn to till the soil, plough the ocean, and found 
royal states, build magnificent cities, and bequeath to posterity 
marvellous literature both as to quality and quantity. 

~ “Doubtless the very existence of the Mahomedan power and reli- 
gion influenced for good the religions. of the non-Mahomedan 
people: at any rate it was a standing protest against polytheism. 
We come now tothe time of the Purans, which are sometimes 
called the Fifth Veda, and the Sects, The Purans are unmistake- 
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‘ably Ynodern ‘works, compiled for a-sectarian object, full of igno- 


rance and conceit ; but we find in them extracts and references to` 


. older documents, as they existed as far back as the Christian era, 


_ and this gives them a value, independent of the fact of their hav- 


-ing supplanted the Vedas in the affections of the people. The 


. to and grasps its mother to be conveyed to safety—and represents - 


sects are either Vaisknavite or Saivite, The followers of Rama- 


nuja and Madhava, who lived in the 12th or 18th centary, còn- 


stitute the great Vaishnavite sect: they have two sub-divisions,. 
which are worthy of notice as illtistrating the marvellous coin- 
cidences of the efforts ef the human intellect. “These two branches 
of the same sect reproduce the controversy betwixt the Calvinists 
and Arminians. The one insist on the concomitancy of the hu- 
man will for securing salvation ; the latter maintain the irresistibility 
of Divine Grace, Characteristically of India, the one adopts what 
is called the Monkey-argument—for the young monkey holds on 


the hold of the soul to God. The other uses the Cat-argument, 
which is expressive of the hold of God on the soul—for the kitten is 
helpless, until the mothber-cat seizes it and secures it from danger, 
After Ramanuja, who lived in South India, came Ramanand, 
who settled at Benares. Both these were devoted to Vishnu in - 
the person of Ram Chandra, Chaitanya founded a sect in Bengal 
devoted to Vishnu in the person.of Krishna; but the Vallabhacharya 
or Maharaj sect, devoted to Krishna in his boyish form, is worthy 


` of a special notice. The spiritual preceptors of this sect have had 


ù 


the audacity to asseri that they were themselves incarnations of 
the youthful Krishna, and burned with like passions and desires 


towards their votaries. Under the blind control of Faith this 


has led to the grossest immorality, which has been fully exposed 
in a late trial at Bombay, and the sound principle brought home” 
to the people, that what is morally wrong never can be theologi- 
cally right. Faith with works was the early cry, but Faith with- 
out works, or in spite of works, was the later cry, and degenerated 
into rauk Arminianism. ; 
Among the Saivite sects the most remarkable is that of the 
Lingaites, as illustrating the wonderful elasticity of the Brahma- 
nical religious commumity. This sect was founded in the twelfth 
century by Basava, a native of the Deccan. They reject caste 
and Brahmanical authority, and alf idolatry, except the woeship of 
the Lingam, a model of which they carry about on the arm and 
tied to the neck. No Brahman officiates in such temples; thé 
deny the transmigration of the soul, do not burn their dead, and” 


allow the re-marriage of widows. One of their peculiarities is 


the consideration shewn to women. They call themselves Jangam, 
and are abhorred by both Saivite and Vaishnavite. They dwell 
either in convents, or wander about as beggars. And yet in the 


i 
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ċensus they are enumerated as Hindus, The Basava Purana and - 
other. books detail their doctrines. . 
A. still more remarkable sect in the north of India is that of the 
_ Sikhs gf the Punjab. Indian reformers have ever been springing 
‘up, using the vernacular language of the people, and conveying 
prophetic messages in oppositien to the Brahmanical priesthood. 
Their messages have generally been vague and unsubstantial, . 
spectiative rather than practical, making a deep but temporary 
impression upon the people. Some of them have, however, touch- 
ed the sensitive chord of their countrymen, and led to the founda- 
tion of a new church and new civil polity. Of these Kabir and 
Nának stand forth as examples. ‘The one occupies the position of 
Irving , the other did the work and bore the fame of a Luther. 
Kabir was one of the twelve disciples of Ramanand, the Vaish- 
navite reformer, who in the fifteenth century, A. D., with unpre- 
~cedented boldness assailed the whole system of idolatrous worship, ` 
ridiculed Brahmans and the Vedas, and addressing himself to 
Mahomedans also with equal severity attacked the Koran. He 
was a man of the weaver caste, and some assert that he was a 
Mahomedan. Legends have gathered round him, one of which 
«has an air of verisimilitude, that he vindicated his doctrines in the ~ 
presence of Sikandar Shah. He left a sect behind him called the 
Kabir Panthes, who never obtained any great importance, though 
they have entirely withdrawn-'in the essential point of worship 
from the Brahmanical commynion; and a voluminous literature 
in different dialeets of- the modern Aryan vernaculars, which 
made a great impression on the popular mind. He lived and 
died near Benares, the centre of Brahmanism, and his liberal 
doctrines never had fair play. Far other was the fate of his succes- 
sor N&évak, who drank deep af -his doctrine and quoted freely 
his sayings. He was born at Tulwandre, in the neighbourhood of 
Lahore, in the fifteenth century. The Emperor Babar had there- 
founded a new dynasty, and the Brahmanical system was crushed by 
the weight and impetus of a permanent Mahomedan polity in the 
Punjab, the very cradle of Vedm conception. In 1859 the writer 
- of these pages with a loving hamd narrated in this Review, in a 
paper on the Lahore Division, the life of the great founder of the 
Sikh religion, or rather Sikh ct of the Brahmanical religion ; 
following his steps from the vilage which gave him birth to the 
town where he died. Nanak may have attempted a fusion of the 
‘tivo great religions, but he certainly did in no way succeed. He 
“may have wished to abolish caste, but he has failed. He appealed 
to, the people in the vernacular, an archaic form of the Punjabi 
language, and his doctrines have came down to us in the Adi 
Grunth, which has this last year been translated into English, and 
which by no means must be placed on a level with the Vedic or 


a 
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“Buddhistic books, and is far more modern than the Koran or the 


Puranas. He, ard his sect would probably have disappeared, 
had not the unwise persecution of the Mahomedans lashed his 


‘followers into madnéss ; who under his spiritual suceessor “in the 


- 


tenth degree, Govind Singh, founded a new religious and civil 
polity, the temporal glory of which has now passed away, and 
the angles of the sect are rubbing off under the peaceful Influence 
of an accomodating aud absorbing Brahmanisim. 

The even pressure of our overpowering foreign Government, 


‘which neither condescends to persecute, nor to sympathise, is not 
_ favourable to the development of new sects, even of a peaceful 


and doctrinal nature: all that 1s indecent, or cruel, or disturbing 
of civil order, is quietly stamped ont. The Sikh enthusiast has 
disappeared ‘under the entire freedom of latitudinarianism : the 
Wahabees, or Mahomedan reformers, are put down because they 
disturb the peace of the Empire: the roving bands of pious beggars, 
who might have developed new avatars, are dispersed by an un- 
sympathising Police : the withdrawal of endowments im poverishes 
local institutions for supporting lazy religionists. No one who 
has lived among the people’ can have failed to remark with interest 


` and respect the conventual establishments, scattered about the 


country ; playing the part of the monasteries in Europe 
in the Middle Ages. We find the small grant of land from 
the State, the shrine, the home of the Abbot, and -his spiri- 
tual disciples, the hall for the reception of strangers, ‘and some 
scanty educational and medical appliances. Of these the 
Bairagis are the most bal tua ee and present a striking contrast 
to the disgusting Sanydsi, and the ferocious Nihung. We 
have often lodged 1 in their neighbourhood, and found seant Jearning 


and piety, but much arbanity, and the appearance of a quiet 


moral and unoffending community. We were once asked by an 
aged Bairagi, who was counting his beads and repeating his 
prayers, whether we-also wors shipped any God, and of what 
nature he was. Their way of -life is simple. Karly in the 
morning they repeat by the riverside at sunrise the famous 
Gayatri, “Let us meditate on the sacred light of that divine 
“sun, that it may illuminate our minds,” This one link 
reaches over four thomsand years, and connects them with their 
Vedic forefathers. Ther comes the worship of the shrine, and the 
daily prayers, as degraded as dogma and ritual can make. them. 
So little do these “besetting sins of the human race differ in 


- externals, that last year, at Troitya, near Moscow, when we saw 


the reverend Bairdgis of the Russo-Greek Church go through their 
meaningless ritual, we felt that we knew what they were about 
from our experience of Brahmanical ritual in India. 

' Festivals and pilgrimages make up the greater part of the 
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religion of the vulgar. It may be laid dowr as: an axiom that 
the more debased is the faith, the greater. number, will be the 
days dedicated to gods and saints, andthe greater number of 
shrines fo be. visited. The Brahmanical calendar of deities and 
shrines was swollen by many loans from the non-Aryan local 
superstitious observances ; and the fellowship of all mankind may 
be evidented in the blessing of cattle at Rome on the day of St. 
Anthony, and the same ceremony at the Pongol festival.of Trebeni 
near Madras. n N 
Another singular resemblance startles us, in the appearance. of 
the tenth and last avatar with the predictions in the Revelations. 
At the end of the Kali Yuga, when mankind has become hopelessly 
evil and the Veda is forgotten, and the average age of man has 
dwindled down to twenty-three, Vishnu will again appear in the 
flesh as Kalki, and be seén riding on a white horse with a two- 
edged sword in his hand; and as such, the vision is depicted, and 
has been seen by us on the walls of palaces and temples. He will 
destroy all that are not of the Brahmanical fold and reduce them to 
the paths of probity. It is fair to remark that this prophecy cannot 
be traced back to a period antecedent to the Mahomedan conquest. 
In the south of India the Brahmanieal religion did not extend .to 
the lower classes more than in name: it is always difficult to 
find out how far a new cult has extinguished or uprooted its 
predecessor. Itis notorious that in- Java thereis only a skin- 
deep Mahomedanism spread oves the former religion: so in South 
India and India generally. The pilgrimages to devis and local 
shrines, tell an unmistakeable tale ; and in South India it is 
understood that the worsbip.of Kali, the wife or female energy 
of Siva, is but an assimilation of a local devi: and in the great 
‘temple of Madura, side by side with Siva, is seated a local goddess, 
adopted from the non-Aryans by the astute Brahmans. In every 
village there is a devi, the remnant of their old cult; and from 
one remarkable temple we arrive ata date valuable in chronology 
for on the most southern point of India is a temple dedicated to one 
of the female energies of Siva, as Kumari, which is mentioned in 
the Periplus at a date not later than 200 A. D. and is now kuown 
as Cape Comorin. Beside this is the devil-worship, which is 
essentially the same as the ghogt-worship of the western coast. 
‘The devil-dancer whirls round in frenzy, and, when under full 
control of the demon, is worshipped as a present deity by the 
bystanders and consulted with regard to their wants. Such 
“we e the Bacchantes, and the priests of Cybele, in olden times. 
Ofta kindred origin, and imported into the Mahomedan religion 
aro the dervish-dancers, and the ceremonies of the Shamanites 
in North Asia. We find the old Adani cropping out in all the 
religions of the second stage. The Brahmanical religion ig 
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spread like a thin veneer over all, but the old affections of the 
lower classes survive. Notorioudy in Northern India the lowest 
classes, who have no place assigned to them in the Brahmanical 
system, have their own deities, and indeed are incorrectly called 
Hindus in the census. The great bulk of the residents of the 
Himalayan valleys are Brahmanival only in name; they are still 
nature-worshippers : every remarkable peak or lake* or forest 
has its deity, to which sacrifices of goats are made: little temples 
abound, the keepers of which are‘not always Brahmans, and such 
customs as polyandry exist, . 

‘But outside the Brahmanical fold are the millions of non- 

Aryan Pagans in Central India, and on the slopes of the Himalaya, 
who have been so strangely overlooked, as counted in the census 
asa kind of Hindu, with the grim irony by which we might 
amagine an Anabaptist reckoned as a Roman Catholic, For three, 
thousand years they have fought a living battle against the/ 
Aryan immigrants, who have driven them ‘from their ancient 
possessions, and kave incorporated so many in the lower strata 
of their religious system. We are not imformed as to the nature 
- of their cult and ancient customs. Temples, priests, or literature, 
they have none ; but from them we may-imagine what the inhabi- 
tants of India were before the Aryan immigration. No doubt 
their days are numbered. Prosperity, education and civilization 
cannot co-exist with Paganism, and it will be an interesting sight 
to watch what proportion adopt the rival book-religions which are 
ready to receive them. Buddhism, Mahomedanism and Brahman- 
ism have already absorbed thousands; it remains to see whether 
-© Christianity cannot enter the lists with success, 
- As the Jaina religion is an admixture of Buddhist and, 
' Brahmanical doctrines, and as the Sikh religion has the credit off 
` being an attempt to blend Mahomedanism, and Brahmanism, so in 
these last days we have a new development, and an admix- 
‘ture of Christianity -and Brahmanism which presents itself 
under the name of Brahmoism. We look with extreme sym- 
pathy and interest on those who, like Ram Mohan Rai, are tempt- 
ed to try if they can remount the stream of time, and make 
a revival in the 19th century of the ethics and ritual of the 
| Vedas. It is but an exaggerated form of the attempt of the - 
Ritualist party in England to galvanize into life the sentiments 
of the Middle Ages, forgetting that time has passed on, and that 
the glass through which a religion is seen is the feeling of the 
age. But we have scant sympathy with those who, uniting with“ 
Unitarians, pillage freely the Divine ‘Truths of the New Testa- 
ment, and deny the Divinity of their Author ; however, this is the 
Jatest and most interesting of the religious movements in India, 

It may be asserted with confidence that through the long 
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annals of Vedic, Proto-Brahmanical, Buddhist, and Neo-Brahma- 
nical periods, of the religion of India, independence of inquiry, 
extreme latitudinarianism, philosophie atheism, abd unbounded 
tolerante have been the rule and the practice. We cannot but 
remark the eternal attempt to get rid of the trammels of caste: 
whether the reformers are Buddhist, or Lingaistic, or Sikh, the 
first soctal reform is to get rid of this artificial inequality, and to 
eat and drink together. In the shrine of Jagannath, one. of the 
great seats of the worship of Vishnu, no caste exists: for the time 
and place itis suspended. These facts are important subjects of 
reflection. Moreover, the lower and more dégraded the caste, the 
stricter appear to be the caste-rules, and all breaches can be 
atoned by money-payments. The Sectarian and the Guru have 
always played the part of prophet in antagonism to the hereditary 
priesthood ; and the modern conception of bhakia or faith to the 
spiritual adviser and ‘to the special divinity, has accentuated 
this formidable liberality of sentiments, and this has been the 
ease under most unfavourable circumstances, And now that educa- 
tion and entire freedom of-thought and religion have become 
the inheritance of the people, and the veiled shrine of the Vedas 
has been exposed to view, we cannot but anticipate further 
expansion. l 

Let us reflect calmly and dispassionately what is our position 
as -regards the followers of the Brahmanical religion. In our 
proud and insular seclusion we are too apt to look upon, the pro- 
fessors of that religion as our inferiors, not only in accidental 
' eivilization; but ia natural and intellectual capacity, and to- brand 
as demi-savages a people who were highly advanced in civiliza- 
tion at a time when Julius Cesar found the inhabitants of 
Britain still clothed in skins. In considering their shortcomings 
we must not ‘measure them by the standard of the nineteenth 
eentury, but rather that of the sixteenth, when in Europe the 
floors were stil] strewed with rushes, and glass was rare: 


when printing was in its infancy, and spread of knowledge was ` 


ehecked by the absence of material ; when Princes and Bishops 
rode through towns on jackasses, or were carried in litters on the 
shoulders of men.; when he was considered a travelled man who 
had visited Paris, and a learned man who could read the Vulgate 
„and write without much’ mis-spelling, and a wise man who could 
interpret the stars, and a just man who could sentence. an old 
woman to death asa witch, and a dangerous man who dared to 
“think for himself, and an irreligious mau who denied the divine 
right of priests and kings, and the absolute perfection of the 
State religion. The ‘strictures which are heedlessly passed on 
the natives of Ińdia apply with greater force to our ancestors. 
We indeed have only lately reached that level of Imperial toler- 


~ 
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ance in matters of religious belief which they if unmolested have 
ever professed and practised towards others, being by nature and 
‘by creed entirely’ free from the baneful lust of violent propa- 
gandism which has been the curse of the world since tHe break- 
up of the Roman Empire, | 

The consideration of religion from any point of view is an 
awful subject; one not to be lightly entered upon, nof superfi- 
cially discussed. Nət one person in a million chooses his own 
religion, or even his own distinguishing streak of a recognized 
. persuasion, It is literally sucked in with his mother’s milk ; and 
the impression made upon his infant mind, still too weak to dis- 
tinguish false from true, is made so deeply and durably, that 
nothing but a moral and intellectual convulsion, or deluge, can: so 
shake or efface it as to give the judgment free play to choose again. 
These impressions are mixed up with the holiest ties of the family, 
and entwined with the golden thread of the affections. If we 
could catch the children of a nation alone, and remove them from 
the contact and influence of the elder generation, we might con- 
vert India in a quarter of a century. The profession of no faith 
can be thrown into the teeth of a believer as a seorn and reproach, 
for he is.as his Maker and the circunstances which surround him 
in his infancy have left him. Nor is it a wonder that an ancient 
people should cling to the ritual of their ancestors, ‘sanctioned by 
the observance of generations, and intimately conneeted with their 
household customs and their very existence. 

We may be thankful ourselves far having been the recipients, 
- or imbibers in infancy, of a faith of which we need not be ashamed 
in manhood, and to rest in which .after the vagaries, the doubts, 
-the intellectual longings of youth, are past and forgotten, we may 
turn back rejoicing. But we must not lightly tread on a religion, 
which existed long long before the great plan of human re- 
demption was worked out: before the. Mystery of Mysteries had 
been made clear to the understanding of the most unlearned: the 
written documents of which are anterior to the Psalms of David, 
and the professors and hearty believers of which and its develop- 
ments exceed in number united Christendom. The reasons which 
still hold back such millions of soals from contemplating and 
believing what we confilently believe to be the only means of sal- 
vation, is one of those still-unrevealed mysteries which God only 
-knows. We may well meditate on the words “when the fullness 
‘of time came,” and ask “ what fullness?” “for whom?” “for the 
“whole world, or only the Roman Empire?” Why were the 
‘millions of India left out in the cold for so many centuries? At 
the time when the message came to Jews and Gentiles of Western 
‘Asia, there was no debased worship of Siva: the religion of the 
Brahmans was fresher, younger, and purer: the intellect of the 
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it is too late, too late, they cannot enter now. . 

Nor should we despise that form of religion which meuleates 
on its’ professors the strict observance of outward form, and con- 
nects itself with the purifying of the person and the abstinence 
from things ceremonially unclean. ‘Such was the snare of the elder- 
religions of the world, and specially of the one which contained 
the seedplot of our own freer Faith. Ifthe washing of pots and 
vessels, if the kesping of moors and festivals, if the purifying of 
ithe body, and the separation of tribes, were subjects not below the 
legislative consideration of the lawgiver of Mount Sinai. for the 
instruction of the chosen people, we may spare the smile. so ready 
to be raised wy the contemplation of the minute observances of 
the devout Brahman. The sanction of ages and generations of 
such: duration, that our annals are but as a span long in compari- - 
-son, have. given sanctity to these observances, and the inward e. 
spirit which they once posessed is not altogether gone. 

It cannot escape the notice of those who think seriously of the 
subject how much the religion of a nation receives colour from the 
temperament of ihe people, their comparative state-of advancement 
in knowledge and civilization, and, to a certain extent, the physical 
features of the country. The history of Christianity, past and 
‘present, may illustrate this. assertion. -However much it is the’ 
tendency of each age to consider their own views on the subject 
as final, and their conclusiong as exhaustive, and the door closed 
upon all future inquiry, the coming age and future generation can 
Jaugh at such precautions’; for by the law. of progress each age will 
insensibly adapt its form, and remould its dogmas’in the manner 
best suited to its present wants. We may fairly conclude that 
the advancement and degradation of the religious views of a people 
will follow their progress or falling back in general civilization ; 
‘and as we can trace in the Vedas signs of a much higher and more. 
elevated character than are’ now possessed, it may be true that. 
the religion kas deteriorated with the fall of the nation, and we 
may hope that their manifest advance in present civilization may 
in God’s time lead to better things. 

If the Brahmanical religion stuns us by its prehistoric antiquity, 
the Mahomedan surprises us, by novelty: if the one religion 
repels by its cold immobility-(which is, however, more apparent 
than real) thé other awes by its avowed-cosmopolitan propa- 
gandism. People talk of these two great faiths in one breath | 
as pagan, forgetting that they are separated by a chasm of 
centuries, a ‘dead wall of ideas, and the` whole religious 
diapason. While we are disgusted with the idolatry of the 
Brahman, we are struck with the immaculate simplicity of the 
Mahomedan worshipper, who so many times a day proudly- seeks 
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nation was in its youth, and more ready to receive impressions : 
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the presence of his Creator, bandies words with Hin with a perfect 
belief in a fyture state, perfect ignorance of his own innate 
depravity, and need of a saviour, perfect confidence m the wisdom, 
power, and justice af God. We praise the vast tolerancë of the 
` Brahmanical system which, if left alone, will let all alone, and 
`- we censure the fanatic intolerance of the Mahomedan ; forgetting 
_ that, until checked by rationalism and worldly poliey, Christianity 
has been a greater offender. 

_ And this faith is able to sasfain under, the trials of life and 
give peace at the last. A Pasha, degraded-to poverty, said: “Allah 
is great and good: he gave all that he once possessed, and hada 
right to take it way.” A son came to tell us of the death of his 
father who, when he felt that he was dying, held the Koran in his 
hand, covered his face with a sheet, and breathed his last with 
dignity and composuie. 

Mahomedanism has been deeply degraded by contact with the 
Brahmanical, Buddhist and Pagan religions, and local superstitions 
-~ have grafted themselves on the exotic plant: but the Mahomedan 
never forgets that the inheritance of the world was premised to 
him ; he remembers his past greatness, and looks with scorn at any 
attempt to reason him out of his convictions, and with eagerness 
at the prospect of making converts. 

The young missionary who has been brought. up m a com- 
` placent system of theology cannot comprehend this, but it is as 
well that at the outset he should try to do so. 

The position of the non-Aryan pagans is different and more- 
hopeful: they are much as our ancestors were when the first 
missionaries came from Rome to Britain in the time of the proto- 
martyr, St. Alban. Conscious ef their inferiority to thar neigh- 
- bours, their ignorance, their savagery, their freedom from caste4 
and any book-religion, they are willmg to receive civilization and 
religion at their hands, and for centuries they have been slewly and 
insensibly moving on Hnes which must lead to Mahomedanism, 
Brahmanism, or Buddhism, according to their geographical posi- 
tion or the circumstances of the period. Thousands, of thei 
ancestors have preceded them on this process of peaceful absorp- 
tion ; here then there is room for the Christian missionary; a 
work for the simple earnest evgngelist, who can bestow on à 
rude people the double blessing of civilization and Christianity. 

We forget at what a great disadvantage this great people of 
India, has been: mo revelation came near them: they had to 
work out, unassisted, thelr own conceptions of right and wrong,~ 
solve the problem of a future state and judgment by the law 
that was in themselves. God, who, in sundry times and in 
divers manners, spake to other members of the Aryan and to the 
Semitic family never spake to them: they sate apart from the 
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great spirit-revival of the Augustan.,era. No message came to 
them, and they were left to themselves for another eighteen 
centuries. It isa mistake to suppose that a religion, which we 
are pleased to call false, necessarily arose from .imposture or 
enthusiasm, or a combination of both. A more careful analysis of 
the origin of religion will show that other causes have helped, viz., 
an honest hypothesis propagated to account for the great physical 
facts which surround us, for the mysteries of life and death, the 
idea of which presses on the thdéughtful mind, and lastly a feeling 
after God : such an honest hypothesis strengthens the relaxed ties 
of moral duties by giving them. a2stiperstitious sanction, and satisfies 
the longing in the human heart to indulge in reverence and 
worship. 

We owe our civilization to Christianity, and by its help we 
ceased to be savages. ‘Through the dim light of the middle ages 
-we look back with reverence, the result of the tradition of cen- 
turies, to Rome and Jerusalem. But the people of India have a 
civilization, and tradition, and literature of their own: they would 
ask the same question over and over again: “Why were we not 
told of these things. thirty generations ago? If they make up truth 
of universal application now, like the seasons and the celestial 
signs and life and death, why have so many millions lived and 
died without the chance of being saved?” It is elevating to 
perceive how naturally devout the mind of man is: all old inscrip- 
tions in every country attribute worldly success to the favour of 
. the gods: all the early religions appealed to-the better side of hu- 
man nature, and their essential strength lay in the elements of 
good which they contained. The footsteps of God can be traced 
in these early superstitions, No nation felt so earnestly after God, - 
got so near him, as the Aryan. Poor unassisted human intellect 
felt its orphanage, and went groping painfully, devoutly, unceasing- 
ly, humbly, with a profound sense of sin and weakness, after 
its Creator: as far as we can judge from the’ documents, they were 
more worthy than the Jews of being the trustees of the oracles of 
God. A complicated aud ancient religion, like the Brahmanical, | 
is a congeries of human conceptions, human aspirations, human 
wisdom, and human folly. When closely examined, it appears 
to have its material and spiritual aspect, subjective and ob- 
jective, pure and impure: it is at once vaguely pantheistic, 
severely monotheistic, grossly polytheistic, and coldly atheistic. 
The’ professors of this religion are’ proud, not ashamed, of their 
“andient worship. It satisfies their wants, and they do not wish 
to recommend it to others. They would say to the mission- 
ary: “Go to the cannibals, the dwellers in caves, the savages - 
“who eat raw meat, the men without temples and priesthood and. 
“literature and ritual and traditions: we have them all and are 
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“satisfied ; leave us in possession of an antient religion and civili- 
“zation : if you, have long lists of martyrs and saints, so have we: 
` “if you have rituals, so have we—and of date compared to 
“which your oldest is as of yesterday.” As a fact no temple of 
any celebrity has been abandoned: vast sums have been expended 
on repairing old edifices and constructing new. 

That Christianity in one of its forms, or in a new form, will 
eventually triumph, we cannot doubt: it has common sense, 
worldly wisdom, purity of morals, and elevated aspirations on its. 
side: itis in fact the highest development yet known of human 
wisdom; but it is sadly overlaid by the debris of the middle ages ; 
-and if the grand old story is to be believed, a fresh start must be 
made from the Cross and the Sepulchre: the eternal truths of 
the Bible must be appealed to, not the perishable institutions of 
rival Churches. We await in wonder the effect of education, the 
press, and locomotion. Neither Brahmanism, nor Buddhism, nor 
Mahomedanism, nor the non-Aryan cults, have been exposed to the 
scorching glare of a dominant, hostile, and critical, civilization, 
until now. There can be but one issue of such a struggle for 
life. Brahmoism is but the advance guard, the first column 
of dust, which heralds the coming storm. Let us consider the 
. consequences to the human intellect of the unveiling of the sacred 
books of India, Persia, and Egypt. Up to this time the scriptures 
of the Jews have had the monopoly of antiquity ; but we have 
now unquestionable evidence of theearliest lispings of the human 
race, and we feel that we breathe a purer air where there is no 
priest-craft, We pity the thoughtful man who can have read the 
classic authors of Greece and Rome without feeling that man had 
made great progress in the path of morals, that Plato and Cicero, 
Juvenal and Seneca, had left us something worth giving before 
and independent of Christianify ; but now we have the full flood 
of Brahmanical, Buddhistical, Zoroastrian, Babylonian, Talmudic, 
and Mahomedan knowledge from independent sources, The trans- 
lation of the Bible led to the Reformation: we may expect that 
the early documents of each religion will be studied: enquirers 
will consider the age, the spread, the dogmas of each religion, 
and the great question-—-how do they help men to live and how to 
die? Weare arriving nearer and wearer to the correct statistics of 
-the population and religions of the world, and the sad thought 
oppresses us: Can it be that the Heavenly Father of all man- 
kind, who numbers the hairs of the heads of his creatures, can 
have condemned such countless millions to uncovenanted perdi- 
tion; that not only has the one saving faith been never revealed 
to. great regions, but large portions who once possessed it have 
been allowed to abandon it? | 

We have passed that stage, when the people of India, or any 
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other non-Christian Asiatic’ people, can be painted in disgusting 
colours. Those who have lived a quarter of a century in intimate _ 
relations with them, know that they are neither better nor worse 
than Oriental and semi-Oriental Christian populations: there is 
the same proportion of rude domestic virtues, patriarchal simpli- 
city, purity of morals, and respeet for law and truth in the, 
village communities, as is found elsewhere, The great towns in 
no part of the world are fair samples of a-nation: if the lowest 
classes have failed te attain to a moderate degree of civilization 
or morality, we at least cannot throw stones, . 

What then will be the future of the Indian Christian Churehes ? 
That they will adhere to the narréw shibboleths of the Western 
Churches, no one who has pondered over the European develop- 
ment of Christianity can expect; and that is the great reason why 
the native and European Churches should ‘be kept separate. The , 
Church Missionary Society admits that oriental Christianity al- 
ready shows signs of desiring for herself a Church with less of 
Anglo-Saxon rigidity, and modified to suit oriental notions, Lord 
Northbrook, the late Viceroy of India, expressed before another 
great Society in 1877 his opinion, that the people of India would 
work out some new development of the Christian religion : Professor 
Monier Williams, at the Congress at Oxford in 1877, expressed 
somewhat similar views, which we have ourselves long entertained. 
It will be well if the minor question of church-government 
only be opened. These new Chfistians will have the Bible in every 
vernacular, a thing unknown to the elder world, and it is possible 
that they may extract new truths, and re-mint, and re-coin, the 
solid ore, of which it is composed. We may expect new 
evelopments with a large admixture of Indian instead of Romanic 
and Teutonic heathen superstitions, In the Church Missionary 
Inteltagencer of February 1877, an apprehension is expressed of 
this danger; but if the new Christians cut back to the Bible, and 
use the same stones for their new fabric, what need of fear is 
there with regard to the mortar used for connecting the stones? 
If Christianity is the object, and not a particular church-system, it 
is well that the fabrie shovld: be built of indigenous, and not 
of foreign, materials, if it is to retain the attachment of the- 
people ; for the gift does not corfe to them, as to us, accompanied 
by the first germs of civilization and literature. Besides, the 
diversity of our own practice must engender still greater diversities 
inthe native churches. Already we have a score of different 
forms of Christianity in-India, and many of them mutually hostile 
forms ; some, like that one represented by Miss Carpenter, meeting: 
Mahomedanism and Brahmanism on acommon-platform of the 
unity of the Godhead. . 


We have attempted to. treat this great subject historically an 
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impartially ; and we would‘invite to it the opinion of the young 
and thoughtful of the educated classes, We can hardly picture 
to ourself the existence of national life and civil polity, without 
some form of belief, without some religious sanction to law! And 
` yet where does the follower of the Brahmanical religion find 
himself? He has outgrown the geography, the history, the physical 
science, and religion of his forefathers. Education cannot co-exist 
with the observance of ‘the ritual of religion in the degraded state 
at which it has arrived. All religion presupposes the idea of. 
dealing with God face to face, the consciousness of weakness and 
sin, and the necessity of a rock higher than the suppliant. No mere 

animal ever got so far, and the most degraded types of humanity are 
` found to possess some perception of such necessity, But the educa- 
ted man must feel the necessity of a standard of virtue to assist 
him in this life, and some support in the hour of departure which 
he cannot avoid, and some hope in the future life, the existence - 
of which he cannot deny. He must therefore make his choice. 

In British India the missionary of every sect moves about with a 
- freedom and security unknown in any other part of the world. No 
uncontrolled populace molests him in any way: no penalty attaches 
to conversion: the life led by Christians is the great stumbling block 
against the acceptance of Christianity : little there is seen of the 
new life which the inquirer is solicited to begin. The missiouary 
should have knowledge of his own religion: not merely the Church- 
system and party-cries; but of the great story how Judaism 
sprang out of Semitism, how Christianity sprang out of Judaism, 
how it assimilated Aryan and non-Aryan elements, shook off its 
Semitic form, and became a great Aryan faith, based on monotheism, 
salvation by a mediator, and monogamy. Next to this knowledge 
he must have an accurate knowledge of the citadel which he 
‘Intends’ to storm, whether Bralmanical, Buddhist, Mahomedan, or 
Pagan: next to these qualifications comes the grace of charity. 
The excited prophet denouncing the wicked city, and telling his 
hearers (as we have .heard) that their gods are cow-dung: the 
one-sided moralist who inveighs against immorality as a speciality 
of the people of India, forgetting Europe: the chatterer about 
railways, and telegraphs, ahd accidental civilization, will not convert 
-men’s hearts, It may fairly be assumed that all believe in a future 
state, all recognize the abstract advantage of virtue, and all seek 
salvation, that is to say if they thmk atall: if they do not 
think, they must be roused, not by abuse or contentious argument, ., 
_not by boasting of European civilization and power (for the ` 
- Gospel was true when all that was wise and powerful was against 
- it); but in love, and earnestness, and truthfulness, the way must 
be shown, 
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Nishfala Taru. Written by Srimati Tarangini Dasi, resident of 
Konnagar, and published by „Bhuban Mohun Ghosh. Calcutta: 
o : G. P. Bai and Ca's Press, No, 21, Banubazar Street. 

4 B. 8, - 


To is a very curious and_interesting little work. It is inter- - 
esting far the simple reason that it is written by a young, 
Hindu girl, Female authorship is such a rare thing in this country, 
that aby instance of it, whether successful or unsuccessful, promis- . 
ing or unpromising, cannot fail to excite immense public interest, 
and possesses a significance as striking as the rarity of the 
phenomenon itself. An educated Hindu girlis yet something of 
a phenomenon or marvel in this country. For who does not 
know that, in spite of girls’ schools and zenana-teaching, and 
Bamabodhini Patrikas, and a dozen other means, appliances, and 
contrivances in Calcutta and elsewhere, the proportion of educated 
to uneducated Bengali girls can only be indicated by a fraction 
whose numerator must be ] and denominator one of those dreadful 
figures used by astronomers to express planetary distances? But if 
to be simply edueated is to bein such an infinitesimal - minority, 
what must it be to become an authoress? Nothing short of. being 
in a still more mfinitesimal minority—of being lost, in fact, in 
another fraction, whose denominator must be something like the 
denominator of the first fraction multiplied by itself! Now, the 
arithmetic of society isan index to its tone, tune, and temper, 
and bence the peculiar interest attaching to publications like the 
one under notice. B 
We have also ealled Nishfata Taru a-very curious work. And 
is it not a really curious sight to see a young educated girl throw- 
ing herself inte the condition of a disappointed and broken-heart- 
ed lover of her own sex and age, and uttering, as if to herself and 
in a solitude of her own creation, those ` mysterious thoughts and 
sentiments and yearnings whieh unrequited love so seldom con- 
fesses to a profane and unsympathetic world? Woman’s heart is 
a sealed box, which nothing on earth can open except her own > 
‘sovereign will and pleasure. Tn this instance it has been opened 
by Srimati Tarangini Dasi. And that is why we call this work a 
curious one. l 
We are, however, sorry to say that we have not found much in 
this work which a woman alone could have given us. Srimati 
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Tarangini does not seem to speak from her heart. The language 
of the heart is always easy and unadorned ; it is free from man- 
„nerism ; Ít is *devoid of laborious art. But Srimati Tarangini’s 
Janguage is studied, artful, instinct with the spirit of mannerism, 
sometimes even conceited. Itis not a woman’s language, and is 
owing, we fear, to the mischievous fascination exercised over 
youthful minds by a style of writing which now and theif offends 
our tastes in the pages of that excellent periodical the Banga 
Darsan. Srimati Tarangini is really a promising writer, and 
success is sure to crown her literary efforts if she only throws 
_ away all meretricious models of style set by persons who do not 
- -belong to her sex, and seeks a style in her own true woman’s heart. 
‘Her Nishfala Taru, with all its faults, indicates much mental 
power. ass 

- There is in this work a short essay on Progress, from which we 
‘make ‘the following translation: “ Everybody admits that 
Bengali society has made much progress. But before this is 


` + admitted, the point which should be considered is, in what way 


has Bengali society progressed. Society is formed by both men 
and women. But if the women continue to live a miserable life, 
immersed in lgnorauce and superstition, how can it be said that 
society has progressed? It might be said that the men have 
improved. But it could not be said that society has improved.” 
Srimati Tarangini then goes on to say that her countrywomen 
ought to be more largely educated. Coming froma Hindu girl, 
this is very creditable logic, indeed, but it is not, we fear, 
quite correct. Hindu women do not form part of Hindu 
` society in the sense that English. women, for instance, form part 
of English society. The former live a strictly domestic life, 
They have a'social life; but it is of the most limited and impér-~ 
fect character, and is, besides, confined among members of their. 
own sex, The question of Hindu female- education, therefore, 
requires a different sort of treatment. One reason why Hindu 
women ought to be educated is to be found in the fact that the 
men of this country are imbibing Western ideas and sentiments. 
Eastern ideas and Western ideas very often clash; and one result 
of their encounter is immediate discord and ultimate divergence. 
This is illustrated by the growing „disruption of the Hindu family 
system, the want of harmony between the orthodox and the edu- 
cated classes of the Indian community, and the appearance of new > 
forms of social and religious life on the outskirts of Hindu society. 
It is clear, therefore, that, if Hindu wemen continue to remain. ` 
uneducated, the Hindu home will soon lose all its grace and charm 
‘and solid though somewhat antiquated grandeur, and become a: 
veritable den of strife or misery or energetic selfishness. We will 
` mention another reason, English education and English civili-’. 
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gation have produced’ one remarkable change in this country —a 
‘chauge of a truly organic character, and one which must lead to 
‘other changes equally organie and essentially -refolutidnary. It 
is the alteration of the mental tone, the mental cast, the mental 
-colour of the Hindu. The historic Hinda is all religion—grave, 
‘inflexible, rigid, stern,—fond of looking inward. His modern 
descendant—he who has English ideas.in his mind and English 
civilization before his eyes—is gay, flexible, elastic, pliable, —not 
fond of looking inwards. - In thehistoric Hindu, religious faith crush- 
ed many things ; ; in"his modern descendant, religious negativism 
has educed many things. The niind of the historic Hindu was 
one-sided ; that of his modern descendant is many-sidéd. One 
proof of this remarkable chauge is furnished by the greater 
sprightliness and secular versatility of the modern Hindu. This 
- latter is decidedly more fond of conviviality than his stern ances- 
~tors—decidedly more fond of enjoying life for the sake of enjoy- 
ment. And itis this organic change in the temperament of the 
Hindu man which demands a corresponding change in the Hindu 
woman. For secular enjoyments have a tendency to- degenerate 
when they are pursued outside of the domestic circle, and are 
neither created ner shared by her who is only another name for 
faith, purity, and love, If English education has given the Hindu 
an opportunity of framing an æsthetie scheme of life, the oppor- 
tunity is sure to be lost—not to say that it is sure to close in 
_ absolute degeneracy of manners—if it is not extended to the women 
of his cauntry. ‘here are many other réasons. But we will not 
state them, as our sole object here has been to indicate the mode 
in which the question of Hindu female education should be 
discussed, All that we need. say is, that there are very grave 
~yéasons On the other side of the question—that the question is in 
fact an extremely complicated one, and that, for this reason, - we 
express no opinion of ours. 


Mrinmayi; or, a Brief Euposition of Bhugal-vidya im accord- 
ance with the Sanskrit Siddhanta Shastra. By Govind Mohan 
Rai Vidyabinod. Calcutta: Printed at the Somprokesh Press; _ 
Peper io 1284 B. S. 


STRONOMY is one of those branches of learning which was 
studied with considerable success by ancient “Hindus, They 

did not devote much attention to the physical sciences, technically 
“so-called; but the mathematical sciences, such as geometry, algebra, 
arithmetic, and astronomy, owe a good deal to their genius and 
intellectual subtlety. European Orientalists have done something. 
to acquaint us with ancient Hindu.achievements in mathematical 
science. But their labours in this direction have not been so 
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enthusiastic or arduous as in the exposition of Hindu law, literature, 


_ religion, and philosophy. It is therefore extremely gratifying to 


us to find Hindu gentlemen engaged in the'laudable and patriotic 
work of explaining those valuable branches of ancient Sanskrit 
learning which have not yet received their due measure of atten- 
tion. Babu Govind Mohan Rai has deserved the gratitude. of his 


- country and the world of letters in general by the publication of 


Mrinmayi, Mathematical geography is one of those subjects of 
which the average orthodox Hinduds completely ignorant, and in 
which he entertains most superstitions and ‘unscientific notions, 
He thinks the world te be a flat plane, supported by elephants, 
tortoises and serpents, and possessed of no movement, horizontal, 


vertical, circular, or elliptical. But his ancestors—at any rate the 


learned among them—thought otherwise. According to the 
learned author of this treatise, two theories have been held in 
India regarding planetary movements, The first of these teaches . 
the earth to be the ceatral planet, round which the sun and other 
planets move. . The second makes the sun the central planet, 
round which the earth and other planets move in their several 
orbits. The first theory is taught in the earlier astronomical 
treatises like the Surya Siddhanta, the second, in the later trea- 
tises like the Arya Siddhanta of Arya Bhatta. The whole of this, 
the reader will: remember, corresponds to the history of European. 
astronomy. Mrinmayt also tells us, on the authority of Sanskrit 
texts, that the Indian astronomers held the earth to be a globular 
planet suspended in space, eclipses to be planetary shadows, and 
day and night to be the simple effect of the’earth’s globular form. 
The ingenuity with which these and various other points were 
established by ancient Indian astronomers challenges our admira- 
tion, And when we consider how slowly and recently Europe has 
arrived at these truths, the sentiment of veneration for the ancient 
Hindu intellect becomes too deep for utterance. We therefore 
regret with Babu Govind Mohan that the study of mathematical 
geography—which forms one important portion of Indian astro- 
nomy-——should be so much in disfavor with Hindus of the present 
day. Hindu astronomy, he says, consists of two parts—gazté or 
siddhanta jyotish, which means mathematical astronomy and 
falát jyotish or astrology. The present professors of jyotish 
study the latter and almost entifely neglect the former. This, 
according to the old astronomers, is a thoroughly wrong and mis- 
taken procedure. They say that astrology is simply a deduction 
from mathematical astronomy, and cannot therefore yield any~ 
substantial result without a profound study of the latter. It may 
be mentioned here as avery curious and noteworthy fact that, 
according to Ganesh Daivajna, one of the ancient Hindu astrono- 
mers, astrology is a false and fruitless science. 
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In his learned preface to Mrinmaz ys, Babu Govind Mohan has 
displayed some amount of sensitiveness in discussipg the opinion 
maintajned by Mr. Colebrooke and other Orientalists, that the 
ancient Hindus improved their own astronomical science by bor- 
rowing from Greek and Roman astronomers. This opinion itself 
is based, upon two facts—the existence of a Sanskrit astronomical 
treatise called Rovaaka Siddhanta, and the name Yuvanacharya, 
which is found mentioned in, Sanskrit works as that of a great 
writer on astronomy, and especially as the author of a tréatise 
called Tajik. Now, it seems to us that Mr. Colebrooke’s theory 
implies no disparagement of ancient Hindu genius, nor any denial 
of Hindu origmality in the study of astronomical science. He 
simply speaks of the supply of wants ; and surely there is nothing 
very serious in-that. In the second place, we think Babu Govind 
Mohan’s refutation is far from satisfactory. He. has endeavoured 
to defeat Colebrooke by a reference to chronology. But we are 
sorry to say that the chronology he has adduced is not at all, sys- 
tematic, authoritative, or precise. It is a chronology without a _ 
single specific date, recognised or hypothetical. It would have 
been better if he had adopted the following. line of argument: 
Gargacharya, one of India’s most venerable sages, says—‘It is 
the. mlech’chas who are yavana, They deserve to be worshipped 
like rishis because they are fully proficient iw” astronomical 
science.” Let us read in the light of this glorious liberality of 
thought and literary enthusissm the following passage from the - 
Romaka Siddhanta, a work which is believed “to. be a translation 
from some old European language :—* That is called Tagik which 
Brahma taught to Surya and Surya to Yavana.” If this is nota 
modern interpolation, itis conclusive proof, as coming from a 
foreigner, that Yavanacharya was a pupil of some great Hindu 
astronomer. And the hypothesis of an ancient interpolation, it . 
will be seen, would be simply ridiculous. For ancient India was 
far too liberal towards men of learning, Indian or non-Indian, to - 
have been capable of doing them injustice or of borrowing without - 
acknowledgment At the same time it should be remarked that 
ancient India would have hardly. thought it worth her while to 
translate foreign works into her own sacred language if she had 
not felt assured of some advantage to herself by doing so. The 
Tajik of Yavanacharya may well be believed to have been the 
outcome of Indian teaching, and its translation into  Sauskrit 

might have been deemed desirable as the easiest means of secur- 
ing a récord of teachings which India had not herself recorded. 
And if the same thing could be said of the Romaka Siddhanta, 
there would be ground for rejecting Mr. Colebrooke’s opinion, 
But so long as this is not said, the Romaka Siddhanta must 
continue to support that distinguished Orientalist, 
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It should not be inferred drom what has been said above that 


_ Babu Govind Mohan Rai is a blind admirer of Sanskrit learning. 


Far from it. He has displayed throughout his. admirable little 
treatise a spirit of liberality which cannot be too highly praised. 
He has freely confessed the shortcomings of Hindu astronomers, 
and fully acknowledged the progress which Europe bas made in 
modern times in the study of astronomical facts and phenomena. 


He is besides a very sober and reverential writer—a writer of a 


somewhat antique type—and therefore appears venerable in our 
eyes, We sincerely hope and trust that he will be able very soon 
to publish his intended treatise on Sidereal Astronomy. 


Suralokeh Banger Parichaya. Part IF. Calcutta : Published at 
the Valmiki Press, by Kali Kinkar Chakravarti. 1934 Samvat, 


poe Tawney says in the preface to his translation of 


Bhartribari that, unlike most Sanskrit works, that book is 
written in a manner which accords in some measure with European 
canons of taste. Now it is a noteworthy fact that what could 
not be said of more than one or two Sanskrit works could be said 
of hundreds written quite recently in the Berigali language. The 
fact is significant, because it is the expression of that remarkable 
change in the Hindu cast of mind which .we have endeavoured to 
explain in our review of Nishfala Taru. Wehave said there, 
that the Hindu is no longer all religion, that he bas become 
secular, and learnt to prize secular interests. The old mental 
stiffness is gone and has been replaced by a light, humorous, 


earthly temper. The Hindu has begun to write satire, sarcasm, 


criticisms on men and manners, The book under notice is 
written in this new style, Some eminent Bengali gentlemen, 
who have departed this world, are assembled in the region of the 
gods. The late Baboo Dwarka Nath Thakur has taken the 


_ presidential chair, and many of his countrymen are satisfying his 


patriotic curiosity with information of a very varied character 
regarding the present state of Bengal. It is an extra-mundane 


. Durbar for the discussion of mundane matters-—-certainly a very 


happy and original conception. The departed worthies talk of 


: -many things: modern Bengali prose, modern Bengali poetry, old 


manners and new manners, master and servant, Young Bengal, 


- Indian, politics, &., &c. We do not agree in al! that these 


worthies say; but we must freely and fully admit that their. 
‘speeches are characterised by great good sense and patriotic warnith, — 
The speakers introduced into the Durbar are one and all free 
from the spirit of personal vituperation—they all use gentlemanly 
language. l : ; 

The writer of this book justly condemns the prurient taste for 
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` imitation of foreign manners observable in certain strata of native 
society, and very frightly denounces theyerowing spitit of insubor- 
dination to old rules of domestic life and social intercourse. 
These two points have been discussed with very great care and 
earnestness ; and the discussion furnishes satisfactory evidence of 
the autitor’s intelligent insight into the matters on which he has 
undertaken to speak. The discourse on, stfeg is particularly im~ 
portant and interesting, aud preves the author to bea thoughtful 
observer of the manfers of.his countrymen, 


Naguansdvali ;or, An Account of the Royal Family of Chutia 
Ndgpur. By the Poet Beniram. Calcutta: Printed and Pub- 
_. lished by Káli Kinkar.Chakravarti, at tle Valmiki Press. 


HIS poem, written in Hindi, is stated in the preface to be as ' 

- popular in Chutia Ndgpur as are the Purans in Nor- 
thern India. It contains an account of the native rulers of Nagpur, 
or, rather, their genealogy, interspersed. with narratives. of publia 
events. dJudiciously used, the book might yield some valuable 
result to the student of Indian history. The origin of the Négpur 
royal family has been traced to one out of eight serpents, named 
Pundarika, which escaped destruction at the great Sarpa-yujna 
(serpent-sacrifice) of King Jaumejay. The poem is a mixture 
of legend and history. The Hitdi of the poet is not always correct. 
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Kusum-Kauan. By Adharlal Sen. Printed and Published by 
-S&rad& Praséd Chattopadhaya, at the New Bengali Press, 
“No. 102, Grey Street, Shobhabazar, Calentta, 1934 Samvat. 


ABU Adharlal Sen is already known to readers of this Review 
as the author of two poems called Menaka and Nalini. Of 
his new work we need not therefore say anything-more than that it 
will riot suffer by comparison with his two previous poems. 7 
Another word: Babu Adhbarlal should not indulge in the habit 
of making such versions as the following :== 
ANA pat FTI ceicafafaaa 
BAG Qi, : 
| HRLAASF CLIN FA NIFA 
E B -qa farag, 
. BRAT PUA Fea CAG NF. 


gata AFA, 
faway efaca {CF PCA cal ety faat 
Sal7-WSa, | 


viii, General Literature, 


O f ate aA Ca wea aaga pata 
: AAS Yat, 
af of pfita m ataga, al 
, fart T-t Era ? 
N ow read Shell ey and mark the difference— 


“See the mountains kiss high heaven, 
' And the waves clasp one s another ; 
No sister-flower would be forgiven 
If it disdained its brother : 
And the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the Sea : 
What are all these kissiogs worth, 
If thou kiss not me 27 
* A literal translation would have been better. ne 
The get-up of the book is excellent. The work has been 
dedicated to the Hon’ble Louis Steuart Jackson. l . 
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. The Indian Meteorologist’s Vade- Mecwm. By Henry F. Blan- 
ford, Meteorological Reporter to the Government of India. Cal- 
cutta: T hacker, Spink and Co., T877. 


HE title of this book does not do justice to its contents. It is 

~ in reality a thorough and exhaustive treatise on Indian 
meteorology. Doubtless a handy vade-mecum might be well made 
from it; but the book, as it stands, is not suited from its’size and 
weight to be the jungle companion of a rapidly-moving official in 
India, which is our idea of-an Indian vade-mecum.. The first part 
- consists of complete and valuable information on the subject of 
` meteorological instraments, but is almost entirely intended for the 
observers in the Government Observatories. Part IL commences 
“with an essay.on the Physical Properties of Air and Vapour, fol- 
lowed by a most interesting essay on the Physical Geography of 
India by the master of the subject. After this, the different 
characteristics of Indian meteorology are thoroughly gone into; 
and the book closes wath a chapter. of “ suggestions “for future 
` enquiry.” Among the subjects suggested for euquiry are tlie 
effects of the Simoom in Sind and the great Indian deserts; and~ 
also the movement of clouds which “ deservés more attention ' than 
has hitherto been given to it iu India,” -and may be easily observed 
with no other aids than an upraised pole or other clear mark and 
a pocket compass, Information on the-amount of evaporation 
from broad water- eae is also wanted’; this requires very little - 
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apparatus beyond.what may be generally easily obtained on the. 
spot. By interesting himself in such matters an @fficer in the 
Mofussib might often pass weary spare times even in a “ horrid 
hole” with ‘advantage to science and himself; and certainly, if he 
could have with him Mr. Blanford’s book, he would require no 
other guitle for mig in India. ' 
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Handbook of Common Salt. By J.J. Ratton, M.D., M.C., Surgeon, 
Madras Army. Higginbotham and Oo., Madras, 1877. 


HE author of this work having been deputed to examine for 
Government the:salt works on the Mediterranean shores and | 
elsewhere, is thoroughly acquainted with the modes of salt manu- 
, facture in Europe as well as in Madras ; and gives full details 
tas to construction and working of salterns and the selection of 
sites, in which he says from want of knowledge much time and 
money has recently been misspent. He considers that if únder- 
-taken on a sufficiently large scale, the manufacture of salt on the 
Coromandel coast might be profitably undertaken by European 
capitalists. Many curious facts come out; one of which is that 
although Bengal consumes a large amount of English white salt; 
in M adras there is strong prejudice against it, and an experimental 
shipload, after every attempt at sale at a loss, was re-shipped to 
Calcutta, and it is said another ghipload was thtown overboard in 
Madras roads, ‘The book is written in a clear, simple style, and 
at the present time of alterations in the salt tax, the information 
given will be*found valuable and interesting to many ; while the 
book will be essential to those civilians and officers who have any- 
“thing to do with the vast. salt trade in this country. 


Nore.—We are reluctantly compelled to hold over, to our next issue, the 


notices of a considerable number of new books and new editions sent to us 
for review during the past quarter.— EDITOR, 
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No man who kath tasted learning but will confess the many ways of 
profiting by thase who, not contented with stale receipts, are able to manage 
and set forth new positions to the world: and, were they but as the dust 
and. cinders of ouy feet, so long as in that notion they may yet serve to polish 
and brighten the armoury of truth, even for that respect they were not uiter- 
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Art. L—MAHAJANI STATISTICS, 


N our General Adminstration Report which we send to Govern- 
- ment at the end of every official year, there is a chapter de- 
voted to statistics. During the last five years there has been a brisk 
demand for all sorts of statistics, till all the subjects of statistics ` 
were exhausted. I have furnished vital statistics, educational 
statistics, agricultural statistics; and land: statistics, and in my 
general report submitted last year, I submitted an elaborate 
report and statements on the export and import trade. of the 
city of Patna. 
Being in charge of these inquiries for the last few years I was 

_ata loss what to say in our present year’s report; until I hit 
upon a novel subject which I find bas never been reported upon 
before, 4. é, Mahajani statistics, Having ascertained in my prelimi- 
nary enquiry that there were no fewer than 10 different kinds of 
monetary transactions carried on in the city of Patna, some of 
which are not, known in other parts of India, I was all the more 
anxious to work the matter up thoroughlv and lay before the 
-higher authorities, in a readable shape, a minute account of the 
various kinds of Mahajani. ‘ | 

In January last, with the permission of the late Collector, 
Mr. A. C. Mangles, I set to work with the assistance of a couple 
of intelligent mohuri's from my Abkaree establishment. To 
commente with, I held a meeting of the leading Mahajuas in the 
city with the view of enlisting their co-operation in the way of 
furnishing accurate figures, and took the opportunity of disabusing 
their minds, and through them, those of the small Mahajuns, of 
any possible misgiving as to the motive of these enquiries, —__ 

HOVE completed my enquiries last week, I give below the 
results, 

“~The following table will show the various kiúds of Mahájani 
carried on, the number of persons engaged, and the amount of 
capital employed within the municipality of. Patna, comprised 
of seven thannahs with an area of 9 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 158900 souls. so oe 8 





Al 
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“ Patna (says Mr. Bevefley in his last census report) is a place 
of great antiquity, having beem identified as the Palibothra of 
the ancients. Under - the Moguls it was the capital of the: 
Sonbah. Bebar, and is sometimes known as ‘Azimabad so called 
from Azim, the son of Arungzebe, who was made Governor of 
Behar and took up his residence at Patoa, The En glish, Danes, 
. Dutch, and French, established factories here at an “early period 
and carried on an extensive trade in rice,‘opium, and cotton 
cloth.” Patna is undoubtedly an emporium of trade. Our last 
years report will have shewn that no less than 4,692,683 
rnaunds of grain and other merchandize were exported and import- 
_ed by this city during the year-1875-76. It affords great facilities 
„for trading generally, “being on the line of railway, and also on the 
river, with good roads for inland traffic Its river frontage has 
also the advantages of being at the confluence. of the Ganges an 
the Gunduck, with Revilgunga at the junction of the Debwa ands 
the Ganges a little to its west; which advantages are in them- 
selves quite sufficient to render it. one of the most important 
centres of Gangetic trade; l 


No. of persens| Amount of capital 


Denomination of the Mahajani trade. 











engaged. employed. 
1 Kothiwah .. E n 10 Rupees 6,33,000 
2 Hundwi iw. ` ste goes 43 25 16,76,000 
3 Arath eae sie sie 14 s 10,63,000 
4 Bima Kishtee a sé 1 j 27,000 
5 Kist-Ki-Patti sae eas 292 - 91,00 "350 
6 Girveen ae et ija 258 wi 15,84,250 
7 Buhi Khaté „u ea Saf - 2l i 80,400 
8 Tamassuk „se wee ee 154 i 3,784,800 4 
9 Parchûn m1.) nos ass 3 y 1,35,000 
10 Suarrafi a ee : 31 4 80,600 
Loa sen 827 Rs. 90,17,900 


. Butas some of the’ men engaged in Mahájani follow more 
than one of varieties of the abovementioned transacttons, the real 
number of persons so engaged is 557, as detailed below :— 

No. of persons following only | kind of Mahájani we 351 


Ditto 2 Ditto a. 149 

Ditto 3 Ditto sii o 

Ditto 4 - Ditto ee: 

Ditto 5 Ditto si aa 
557 


Now I proceed to give a detail of the system and varieties 
“of each denomination of the money ane : > 
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9. Kothi Walt or Banking Firm, ‘There are 10 cothies of this 
description in the city, with an estimated capital of Rs. 6,383,000, it 
being considered that Rs. 25,000 is the lowest sum with which a 
Bank could be started. Such firms principally are occupied in sel- 
ling or purchasing hundees or bills of exchange at moderate discount. 
They supplement their resources by receiving into deposit various 
amounts of money from’zemindars at 6 per cent. per annum and 
lending it out to others at higher rates of interest. Such firms 
are generally called by two names, one of them being frequently 
that of the deceased relative, father or brother, of the present 
banker. -A Goomashta is put over the firm with unlimited 
control as regards the tramsaction of business. , I would here give 


an illustration giving am accurate account of the dealings, ia 


banks of smaller magnitude, . | 

Suppose A., a capitalist, starts a firm with Rs. 25,000 as his 
stock-in-trade. His first tare would be to appoint a man in whom 
he trusts, as his Goomashta; say, he appoints B: as such on a 
salary of Rs. 300, per annum (this is the usual rate of salary 
„paid in smaller banks). B., after his bank has attained some degree 
of importance in the- place, supplements his capital by a sum, say 
of Rs; 25,000, deposited in his bank by the resident or non- 


resident Zemincars or shop-keepers. . He will employ these con- ` 


solidated resources in buying and selling hundees in the follow- 
ing manner: C., a gtain-merchant comes to Patna to bring linseed 
or other grain for Calcutta. C. has uo money with him but deals. 
with a firm in Calcutta; O. isin want of Rs. 5,000 to buy the. 
grain. Hecomes to B.’s bank, writes out a Hundee for that sum, 
on the Calcutta firm belonging to D,, payable at 40 days’ sight, C; 
will cash his bill of exchange by paying to B. discount at Re. 1-4 

er cent. ora sum of Rs. 62-8-0, and will receive the balance of 
Rs. 4,937-8-0; ©. will on the same day send an advice to D. in 
Calcutta. Now it is optional with B. either to wait for a period of 
40 days for encashment of the purchased bill or to sell it within 
the times to the Patna. Brauch, Bank of Bengal, or to any other 


Bank in the city at a discount varying from 12 annas to 1 rupee ' 
per cent., thereby earning a nett profit of from 4 annas to 8 annas - 


per cent. 

These firms, I need hardly state, have a sort of freemasonry 
relationship with the banks abroad in the N.-W. P., Bengal, 
Oudh and the Punjab (addressing each other as “ brother.”) Each 

-@f-them, under an obligation imposed by the ancient usage of thé 
country and by a feeling of mutual respect and regard for their 
common good, is bound to honor the others bill of exchange whe- 
Lee payable oa demand or after expiration of some time called 
matte, oe 
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Suppose a merchant from Benares comes to Patna with his: 
merchandize, Sells it for Rs, 2000 and comes with the money 


-to B.’s bank for deposit and takes a hundee for that sum on a 


Benares firm payable say in two days’ time, B will charge from 2 
to 3 annas per cent. as his. commission or hupdyawan and will 
give the Benares merchant a bill on the firm-ef E. at "Benares 


`- payable on the 6th day. Now B. must allow the Bank of E. to 


partake of half the commission in recoguition of the latter honor- 
ing Bs bill in favor of the Benares merchant. 

These Banks also derive large profit by means of aruths, 
in the following manner: Suppose a Gya merchast -comes 
from that place with an aruth hundee (aurth hundee need 
otebe drawn on cash payment, but itis so drawn generally 
on credit in favor of well-known merchants), on the Patna bank 
for a sum of ,Rs. 10,000, payable on demand. The Patna firm 
must cash it -on the payment of a commission of 2 anras 
per cent==Rs. 12-8. If the amount mentioned in the bill 
was advanced by the Gya firm to the merchant on credit, for 
which the former must have made a separate provision for interest,’ 
the whole of the Rs, 12-8 will beleng to the Patna firm, but if 


the bill was drawn on cash paymeat at Gya, no discount will be 


charged at Patna, but the Gya firm will charg® a commission and 
allow the Patna firm to take a share in the commission. Now 


. the Patna bank may realize its principal thus: Suppose another 


merchant from Gya calls at the Patna bank with Rs. 10,000, the 
proceeds of his merchandize, and deposit the sum in the -latter 


~ bank. The firm will charge him a commission of 2 annas and 


draw upon the Gya firm who owes him that sum on account of 
the previous bill of exchange. ~~ 
These firms also lend money on bonds at 12 to 24 per 
cent. On the whole their nett earnings during the year vary from 
6 to 12 per cent. on the capital employed. 
The great crisis which sometimes’ overtakes these firms 
comes when there is a large.drawing on them. If the anlount so 
drawn is so large as to swallow up the whole of their stock-in-trade 
they are driven to the necessity of borrowing money from bigger 
firms, or capitalists, on hundeesat 6 to 12 per cent, interest. If 


_ they fail in this attempt they become bankrupts. 


The larger firms in this city, which are but few, do not 
take in deposit other people’s money nor do they raise money on 
drafts. ‘They are looked upon by the smaller firms as the last 


~esort to save them from impending ruin in hard times. 


2. Hundwi.—There are 48 persons principally engaged in 


purchasing hundees in this city and selling them to other dis- 


tricts ; I have already stated what profit cau be earned by purchas- 


~ 


3 è . x © we +” sd : 
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ing bills of exchange payable on 30 or %0 days’ sight, the term of 
which bas not expired. These men generally fix pupon 2 or 3 
places for which they will only accept the hundees, such as 
Calcutta, Benares or Mirzapore, and there they engage a 
Goomashtah for the purpose of either cashing the drafts or selling 
them to hon-resident tradesmen from whom they receive in exchange 
a draft on the Patna Bank. I would give au instance: A. has taken 
a hundee for Rs. 1,000 from a Patna firm on Calcutta payable at 
40 days’ sight, but hg sells it to B, in Patna within the time for 
Rs, 990; B. sends it down to Calcutta to his Goomashitah to realize 
the money or to sell it toa tradesman. The Goomaslitah comes across 
a merchant from Patna trading in Calcutta who is in want of 
mouey. He sells to him the draft at, say 4 annas per cent. 

commission, and in exchange gets a hundee from him on “his 
‘master or on'a Patna firm with which he is in account. Now B/s | 

' profit will be Rs. 10 + Rs. 2-8=Rs, 12-8 by the pur- 
chase of the hundee. 

3. Aruth 14 persons are engaged in this branch of the 
money-trade. The business can be started with much smaller ` 
capital than what is required for the last two denominations, The 
first care of the Mahajun should be to build or secure a’ good | 
pucca house in the centre of the grain-market. There he will 
house the beparees from the mofussil coming with their grains 
to sell them to large dealers or for the purpose of exportation by 
the rail or river. A commission of 1 pice per mauud is charged 
for the goods so housed, but it often happens that the beparees 
borrow money from the owuer of the aruth-house on the security 
of their goods before they are cleared, In that case the aruthdar 

-freely advances the money at 12 annas per cent. and realizes the 
principal and interest from the sale-proceeds. 

4, Bima-kishtee. There is only one firm of the kind in this 
city. Jt means “the insurance of boats.” The owners of boats 
Jaden with merchandize insure the safe arrival of their boats to 
their pice of destination by paying a certain per-centage on the 
fixed value of the merchandize; the Bimadar agreeing to pay up 
the value (to be fixed by mutual consent) on the boat going down 
or otherwise perishing. ; | 

There were several firms of this kind in this city before the 
opening of railway traffic. The Bimadar has certain outposts 
called chouwkees at certain points in the river-passage where naviga- 

“tidt is cunsidered difficult or fraught with dangers. At each 
outpost there is a jemadar with a couple of boatmen and a pilot- 
boat—the manjhees going with the insured boats must first be, 
approved cf by the Bimadar before they embark. They are 
furnished with a list of outposts where they must halt and see the 
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outpost-jemadar who is enjeined not to allow the boat to pass 
-until the pilot-boat has gone before it and ensures its safety, and 
when the dangerous reach has been passed in safety, the jemadar 
gets an acquittance to that effect from the manjhees of the insured 
boat and forwards it to the Bimadar; a capital of Rs. 27,000 is 
embarked in this business. eo 

5. Kist-ke-Patti, This is a petty trade in money, generally 
followed by the. lower or middle class of mahajuns. The higher 
classes looking down on this kind of trade, The lower classes 
. carry it on themselves, and the middle classes through their 
servants, No less than 292 persons are engaged in this business. 
The principal involved in the trade is to lend from 8 annas to 100 
Rs. at 25 per cent. interest. . 
° The kist trade is subdivided as under :-— 


1.—Rozha, or daily payment. 
2.—Athwarya,-or weekly payment, 
3.—Panch masi, or 5-menthly payment. 
4,,——Barah masi, or annual do. 
5.— Paundra masi or 15 months do. 


Tf ą man borrows 8 annas he must pay 10 annas (or 8 annas+2 
annas==10 annas) on the daily system, i. ¢. he must pay half- 
anna per diem for 20 days. The largest sum advanced. under 
“daily payment” system is 2 Rs. ` | 

If a man borrows from 2 Rs. tọ 10 Rs. he has to pay the 
privcipal and interest at 25 per cent. by weekly instalments. 

If a man borrows more than 10 Rs. but less tham 20 he has to 
. make good the principal and interest in 5 months by monthly 
instalments. l 

If a man borrows 20 Rs. and upwards up to 50 he has to~ 
pay up the principal and interest by monthly payments in 12 
months and so on ; the sum upwards of 50 and below 100 is payable 
in 15 months by monthly payment. 

No bond is executed, a bit of paper is made over by the 
Jender or his servant embodying the account, i. e., princfpal plus 
interest at 25 per cent. and as each day, or week or month’s 
instalment is discharged, an entry is made on the papers to that 
effect by the creditor, Many leading mahajuns in this city owe 
their present prosperous and advanced position in money-lending 
to their previous occupation in this mode of petty dealing. 

6. Gerween or pawnbroker’s business. There are 258 men, 
-with a capital of Rs. 15,84,250 engaged in this kind of trade 
They receive in pawn the following articles at the interest noted 
below :— 

For gold ornaments they advance three-fourths of its price, at an 

interest fron 12 annas to 1 Re. per eent., per mensem, 


A 
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For silver ornaments they advance up to two-thirds of their 
value at I Re. to 1 Ré, 9 as. per cent. per mensem. 

For jewelled-ornaments they advance up to three-fourths of their 
price at 12 annas to 1 Re, interest. , 

For copper and brass utensils at half their price at 3 Rs. per 
cent. interest per mensem. 

The same regarding shawls and other valuable clothing. 

The pawnbroker makes æ hard-and-fast engagement with his 
debtor as regards the due discharge of his debt or redemption 
of the articles mortgaged. According to. the contract generally 
entered into the mortgagee sells the property outright if 1t is not 
redeemed within the stipulated time, and after realizing his 
principal and interest he makes over the residue of the sale- 
proceeds to the owner. No document of any kind is exchanyed. 
An entry is made in the lender’s book and a chit is made over to 
the pawner. In case of petty pawnbrokery no writing of any 
kind is made. The majority of the pawnbrokers’ customers are the 
ladies or women of the city, who, driven by necessity, resort to their 
shops, not unfrequently without the knowledge of their husbands, 
A good portion of the persons following this kind of trade are 
women ; who have greater facilities for transacting their business by 
having access to the zenanah and throwing in the way of its 
inmates the temptation of receiving ready money for worn-out and 
used-up (though still valuable) jewellery. 

The pawnubrokers are. a *constant source of suspicion to 
the Police who not unfrequently search their shops with more or 
less suecess for stolen property. 

7&8. Tamassookee or Baht Khattah or lending money on 

-registered bonds or. a Bahi khattah. These are  too-well- 
known forms of monetary transactions to require any elucidation at 
my hands. But the rate of interest sometimes charged is enormous, 
though in the majority of eases it is from 12 to 24 Rs. per cent. 
perannum. There area certain class of money-lenders in this 
city, as elsewhere in this country, who enrich themselves upon the 
inexperience, intemperance, and extravagance, of raw youths, 
especially the heirs to large fortunes, I have myself seen, during 
the course of my official life here, bonds with 48, 60 and even 96 
per cent. per annum, not to speak of the salami, a polite word 
for a premium at rates varymg from 5 to 15 Rs, per cent, which is 
to be paid to the unscrupulous money-lender over and above the 

-rates of interest given above. 

9, Parchun. There are three shops with a capital amount- 
ing to Rs. 1,385,000. The business is done by receiving sicca 
rupees in exchange for one rupee by the payment of a premium 
varying from 4 to 7 Rs, per cent, and then sellmg the former 
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description of rupees to gokismiths, or to parties wanting them, for 
making ornaments of purer silver at higher rates-of premium. The 
same is done a8 regards gold mohurs of olden time. These dealers also 
receive and cash currency notes at a moderate discount. ‘ From the 
large amount of capital employed in this branch of the trade it 
would appear that a large quantity of sicca rupees are still in 
circulation and in possession of the public, The rate of premium 
at which the purchasers of sicca rupees re-transfer them to silvers 
smiths or to those wishing to maKe jewellery of purer metals is. 
12 Rs, per cent. ` ae 

10. Sarafee—.This is also a well-known trade. It is a 
dealing in pice. The dealer buys 100 or 50 Rupees pice at- the 
Branch Bank of Bengal hereat 16 annnas, 6 pies the--rupee and 
Sells it to the public at 16 annas or he advances money to petty ` 
shopkeepers, such as Halvies, Modees and Ahkars, to be liquidated A 
in pice at the rate of 16 annas 6 pies the rupee, and then sells it’, 
to the public at 16 annas, No Jess than 31 persons are engaged 
in this trade; with a capital of Rs. 80,600. A dealer earns a profit 
of from 10 to 15 Rs. per cent a month by this transactions. 


Caste and Nationality. 

‘The law of Islam interdicting against taking interest on 
loan, is honored here in its breach, as the largest bankers in this 
city are Mahomedans. I give below the principal castes employed 
in the money-lending business. 

Of the 557 persons following “the various monetary profes- 
‘sions there are 31 Mahomedans, 32 Brahmins, 33 Rajpoots, 48 
Bahbhons, 31 Kirsts, 7 Bengalees, 24 Marwaries, !4 Agrawallas, 
‘57 Kalwars, 24 Khettres and 68 -Benias. The rest belong to lower - 
‘classes, such as Gwallahs, Kahars, Kandoos, &e. a 


SYUD AMEER HOSSEIN. | 
Deputy Collector of Paina. 
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` ART. IT,—RECONSTRUCTION, 


HE thought is probably a familiar one to careful students of 
political phenomena, though it may possibly not have found. 
expression in authoritative writings, that the serviceable institu- 
tions of human history are not those which adventurers of one kind 


or another have launched ready-made on more or less receptive” 


societies ;} but rather those in. which compromises, improvised by 
successive generations. to meet contemporary difficulties, have 
gradually settled down into a composite whole. . If this idea is not 
a mere theoretical conceit, but has practical susceptibilities, it may 
perhaps suggest a test to which the value of many English 
administrative experiments in India may be brought. Broadly 
speaking, all or nearly all the English exploitation of Indian politi- 
cal resources may be divided into two classes—one including all 
the efforts in which English officials have laboured to share the 


civilisation of England with the Indian populations ; the other, all- 


the efforts in which English officials have striven to ensure the 
happiness of the subject masses by laying the foundations of an 
alien rule in the affections of the people. Illustrations usually sit 
loosely -upon general prineiples; but speaking loosely, the 
numerous colleges set. up for,the promotion of high education, 
the elevation of a money standard of respectability, and some 
phases of the scientific rule now being universally developed on 
all sides, may be regarded as ilustrations of one branch of 
English effort in India; the subdivisional system, as it is called, 
‘and various indirect approaches to the punchayet system, and 
certain overtures to the native aristocracy, as illustrations of 
the other. Of course there is an obvious defect in these illus- 
trations which will at once have arrested the attention of the 


thoughtful reader. Im one sense, English officials in India are- 


adventufers, pure and simple, along the whole line, or perhaps. it 
would be mare exact to say over the whole surface, of the Indian 
Administration—as well in Calcutta, where the Council of the 
Viceroy manufactures laws, as, ig remote rural communities, where 
youthful Magistrates endeavour to give practical expression to the 
benevolent intentions underlying them;'and no portion of a 
system of government,.which is so essentially foreign, so exclu- 


‘sively and effectually imposed on the people from without, can per- | 


haps yield a complete analogy to constitutions which have been , 


slowly worked out by the internal agonies of a people. But India 
has never, at least within historic ages, been a free and self-govern- 
ing country ; and its English rulers may be said to have come as 
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near to the ideal standarl of unselfish beneficence, and as much 
into theoreticgl harmony with the best interests of the people, as it 
is possible for foreign rulers, expased to the peculiar temptations 
fostered by conquest and race-antagonism, to come ; and no outrage 
.on reason or history seems to be involved in any general classi- 
‘fication of Indian Administrative problems under the two heads 
of problems which represent uncertain heroic enterprise, and those 
which in some sense correspond with gradual spontaneous growth. 
One necessary consequence of the conflict df western ideas with 
the prevailing conditions of oriental societies, and it is the first 
which all real statesmen among Anglo-Indian officials should 
recognise and prepare to deal with, may be described as a revolu- 
{on in the political and social conditions obtaining in India, the 
natural tendency of which has been to disintegrate all the 
- political fabric, and to involve the social fabric in its ruin. Now/ 
the idea, sometimes expressed by-the more advanced metaphysical ‘ 
students of our times, that there is discoverable in the intellectual 
attitude of the present generation a distinct transposition from 
" an organic to a critical mood, hits off what is probably the greatest 
vice in all the license of modern experiment, the vice, namely, . 
which incites men of intellectual emergy to encourage the destruc- 
tive, while neglecting fo utilise the constructive, faculties of the 
mind. Decay being, as Hegel rather dimly, it must be confessed, 
prepares us to believe, the only road to progress,—or, as Macdonald, 
using greater license, has more vividly put it, “ the pangs of death” 
being “‘ throes of life’—destruction which omits to lay a foundation 
for the constructive faculties of men, as falling leaves lay up 
 -végetable mould, represents an obvious miscarriage in political 
experiment. The afte-births of the great French Revolution - 
afford an illustration of the accuracy of this reflection; and while 
the English Commonwealth, which rose out of Cromwell’s efforts, 
furnishes a contrast to the inconsequence of the French Revolu- 
tion, the contrast has been a good deal broadened and deepened 
in recent times by the inanity of the Positive heroism, which, 
dating from that Revokution, has sought a refuge in ideal stupi- 
dity whenever it’ has not found active employment in crime. 
Even when -there are no more bishops to-murder, or palaces to 
` destroy, in the way of sacrifices to communism, it will still in all 
likelihood be possible to write essays and catechisms on the uses 
‘to which women and cheese can be put in the Comtist economy. - 
In India the work of constructive experimentalists has been’. - 
. very much hampered by the two-fold fact, that great activity is -- 
expected, ew officio so to speak, from Indian officials, by English 
sentiment ; and that the practical fruits of all such activity are 
` expected to conform to English ideas of excellence. It is natural, - 
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if. it is deplorable, that the ultimate verdict on the value of 
all administrative empiricism in India should rest with an. 
English rabble which, though its moral sympathfes are prob- 
ably rightly directed in the main, is yet intellectually incapacitated - 
from understanding many of the delicate issues which habitually 
arise ins India, and whose decisions may therefore be reasonably 
received with suspicion. Under the pressure which has been put 
upon the Indian Government—not exclusively, it must be con- 
fessed, by this English rabble, but by this rabble and the re- 
mainder of the English, public—some of .the most honest Indian 
officials, even when they“ have recognised the fact that their 
mission is one of construction, have uot uniformly realised the 
deeper truth, that, in order to be effectual, and, indeed, to escape 
being futile or mischievous, the bulk of their labour musi? be 
reconstructive. + 4 : 
Now the question of the proper sphere and particular aims 
of reconstructive empiricism it Indian adminstration is one which 
may well engross the thoughts of the highest class of Indian 
officials, It is in fact a question, in the successful practical solu- 
tion of which the success of English rule in India appears to be 
involved. ) 

If the sentiment of nationality is not a mere objective device __ 
of politicians, but a subjective reality in the consciousness of 
those individual units of whom village communities and empires 
are alike composed, it is an obvious reflection that the chances. 
of success of any government which pretends to build up a nation; 
while at the same time trying to secure the happiness of its people, 
must be in exact proportion to the faithfulness which it, or its 
«responsible agents, study the natural bent of the individua 
mind—so far as there may be a general type of it, which can be 
studied to practical purpose—and subordinate, not merely the 
foreign ideas of the government, where it happens to be foreign, to. 
the indigenous eode of political utilitarianism, but also the interests 
of centralised bureaus, in which governments are prone to uplift 
themselves against mass interests, to those of rural communities . 
generally, According to this standard of duty, if it is correct, 
the main’ concern of a government ought to be with rural 
communities, rather than with*town populations, or even princely 
houses in the interior—except in so far as these, under a foreign: 
government, represent a bulwark of national sentiment; and 
judged by this standard, the English Governament of India, though 
it must be acknowledged to have'paid some attention, in a blun- 
dering way, iw the past, to princely houses which do after a- 
fashion represent national sentiment, must also, it is to be feared ;, 
be acknowledged to have been rather neglectful of those rural 
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communities in which the gational sentiment of India finds its’ 
ultimate, and, in many respects, its most important expression. 
As the object of these remarks, however, is not to indulge in 


‘useless censure, but to suggest methods of future usefulndss, it is 


‘more to the point to say that the sphere of reconstruction in India 


+ 


seems to lie in rural communities and in princely houses; and 
that the particular aims of a sound reconstructive policy may 
perhaps be best described as cousisting in a determination to 
discover and perpetuate any comditions under which person and 
property in rural communities are most likely to enjoy security ; 
and to foster the useful properties, and whatever may seem 


. useful’ in the ornamental properties, of the native aristocracy and 


gentry. 

= "Raking these various matters up in the order of their import- 
& Ss.matlers up 

ance we have to consider, in the first place, the best means of 

ensuring protection to life and property in the rural communities 


' of India, There is no one, perhaps, possessing much Indian 


experience of any value, who seriously doubts that this object 
would most successfully be accomplished by reducing the anit 
of. adiminstiation to dimensions which would admit of the effectual 


_ supervision of the whole extent of each such unit by same agent who 


could be unreservedly trusted. At present the unit of administra- 
tion in India is the sub-division, but it is superfluous to say that 
ib must be almost indefinitely contracted before it can satisfy 


. the condition just hinted at above? A sub-division of the most 


-modest kind covers a vast extent of country, for the most part 


~ 


innocent of proper roads, In Bengal, Sir G. Campbell’s -refine- 
ments upon the older arrangements have somewhat improved 
matters in the interior, but it would be a figure of speech te- 
say that finality in this branch of reform has been reached or even 
approached. The limits of a sub-division must evidently be 
drawn a good deal closer before the chances of success in ad- 
ministration can be said to have been properly arranged. And 
then, when this arrangement is completed, the hour will only 
have struck for the arrival of the man, who will still remain to be- 
invented, or at least discovered. The model Indian sub-division 


‘needs for its supervision an officer who can be trusted, not merely 


in. fair weather but in extremities. ° England is holding India by 


_ means of a small band of civilians and soldiers, who, if they were 
cut up and divided amongst the masses, would not yield half a 


trowser-button to every Indian village, not to speak of the villagers: 
who multiply in every village; audit is desirable occasionally td 
realise the truth that the continuance of British supremacy in 
India depends upon the continuous assertion of that moral 
supremacy which every Englishman in some sense, and every 
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English official in a very important sense, typifies in the cotutry. 
There are various reasons for fearing that, if the sub-divisional 
system is ever to be a complete success in India, nåt only must 
it be re-Arranged cn a smaller pattern, but in the majority of cases; 
though not in every case, the superintending officer ought to bean 
Englishman. In any case he should be a gentleman, a man who | 
knows no fear, and who is strong enough to justify his fearlessness. 
At present the supervision of the interests corresponding with the 
diminutive jurisdictions which a proper extension of the sub-divi- 
sional system would call into being, is practically, if unconsciously 
or unintentionally, entrusted to inferior native officials of doubtiul 
intellectual capacity and more than doubtful moral strength ; and 
the question naturally cuts into the discussion at thisipoint, whether 
the country coukd afford the expenditure which the employment 
of a vast. band of trustworthy and energetic officials—inferentially | 
‘Englishmen by preference, or at any rate true native -gentlemen—_ 
would entail. “Ihe finances of-India seem to be in-a peculiar 
condition, and it is probable that, while large sums of money 

are expended on the maintenance of central offices of supervision 

and account, any additional expense for rural establishments would 

be impossible. If, however, after excluding from consideration’ 

the small bunch of offices which may be. regarded as essential 

to the maintenance of an imperial system, the bulk of central 

offices may be correctly deszribed as offices of supervision or 

account, or as offices for the cothpilation or registration of returns, 

it may well be asked whether the old adage, that’ prevention is 

better than cure, does not suggest a resort to arrangements at the 

foundations of the administrative fabric, which would render cor- 

-rections or special precautions superfluous at its surface. Even if 
the comparison which has sometimes been drawn between the Eug- 

lish Government of India and the Irishman’s house, which was 

commenced at the top, is a travesty of the reality, the resemblance 

is sufficiently close, on one side of the analogy at all the events, ‘to 

yield a efooting for the reflection that a good deal of the post- 

audit, so to speak, of Indian administrative etfort might be dis- 

pensed with, if the original expenditure of energy and governing 

power wete in safer and more wisely- directed hands. To Eng- 

lish rulers of India it is perhaps a natural idea that no manipu- 

lation of Indian political mysteries can-be quite safe which is not 

in the hands of Englishmen, and is not also gathered up at its ends, 

Jike reius, in certain powerful central -offices, But it does not 
‘appear to have occurred to most people that the extension of sub- 
divisions, if it could be provided for financially, would not require 

the withdrawal of the other end of the administrative reins from 

‘the hands of Englishmen ; and the fashionable official preference 
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for native officials of quegtionable capacity in subordinate offices 
has hitherto simply prevented amy searching consideration of the 
. question of thé wisdom of the preference shown for numerous cen- 
ttalised offices; on its real merits. If England were bound-by 
supreme political considerations to imperfectly educate a number 
of middle-class natives aud to provide employment for.them in 
certain offices, their fitness for which on one ground or another 
- was more or less doubtful, the present arrangement would perhaps 


- ‘be unimpeachable. If, however, the English Government of India 


is bound to do its very best for the great body of the people, by 
providing for them the very best kind of subordinate officials, 
English or native, whom it can procure in England or India, 
and to avoid all waste of power, which means waste of money, 
fi either end of the administration, while yet conserving all 
true and healthy national sentiment by means such as those 
‘which are taken into consideration further on, then a serious jus- 
tification of some administrative arrangements into which the Go- 
vernment of India has actively and intelligently drifted in the 
past is hardly possible, For if the subdivision of rural communi- 
_ ties into smaller units of administration, which. would enable the 
officer in charge of each unit to ride through its whole extent 
within twenty-four hours, would be at all likely to result in the 
suppression of all organised crime, and in the extinction of much 
crime that is purely impulsive ; and if the simplification of details 
of expenditure sould at once resflt in economy and obviate the 
existing necessity for elaborate book-keeping statistics, there 
could be no defence of any systera of expenditure which maintain- 
ed a superfluous, if higbly-paid Judge, Secretary, Board-member, or 
Examiuer in presidency-towns merely to correct the mischief done 
by inferior officers in the Mofussil. The obvious alternative would, 
be to maintain half-a-dozen, ‘or whatever the proper number might 
be, of efficient Mofussil officers, in place of each highly-paid official 
who could safely be dispensed with in the capital. Let us take a 
simple illustration of this argument. Ifa High Court Judge practi- 
cally supervises the judicial work of about three districts, aud his 
salary were broken up into ten sub-divisional salaries for ten 
officers, who’ were told off to live amongst the people, and that 
Judge’s office were thereupon abolished, would the people of the 
three districts, supposing the sub-divisional officers to be men of 
the right sort, gain or lose by the change? Every one knows, of 
course, that all High Court Judgeships could not be resolved in~ 
this fashion, for there are important judicial and administrative 
duties to be performed by High Courts which in all lkelibood 
could never be dispensed with; but any one who has given any | 
careful ‘attention to the subject must be aware that, a system 
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of modified decentralization, if earefully carried out, would yield, by 
the process of doubling up and otherwise, provision for the main- | 
tenance of all really necessary central appointments as well as of 
those actually needed in the interior. Ifan extension of sub-divi- 
sional offices lessened the real work of the High Court, the Reve- - 
nue Board, and the Secretariats, in time, the abolition of one or 
two Judgeships would not necessitate the extinction of all, any 
more than the breaking up pf a Secretaryship or two would ~ 
involve any violent departure from the system of maintaining a. 
healthy central control over the extremities of the administra- 
tion, which is an essential feature of our foreign despotism, It 
is easy to see that the doubling up of savings at head-quarters - 
would enable the Government to preserve all that was indispen- 
sable of central control and revision, while yet providing an impréve 

_Subordinate executive agency in the interior. The prejudices of | 
the Indian services are of course, and naturally, enlisted on'the side 
of well-paid centralised appomtments; and we are all familiar 
with the plausible political-argnments which can be made to do duty 
on bebalf of the prejudices of cultivated men; but men who can 
break away from the trammeds of personal interest will probably 
find easy approaches to reforms which, without ruining all or even 
much that is precious to the official mind, would recognise in a fair. 
way the claims of the great masses in the interior. As these 
remarks are intended to be suggestive rather than exhaustive, no 
account has been made im them of the numerous re-adjust- 
ments of the existing executive machinery which would open up 
of themselves, as it were, in the course of any intelligent system 
of modified decentralization that might enlist the sympathatic 
-efforts of Englishmen of culture, experience and influence in India, 
For instance, the idea has often been advanced, in at least one In- 
dian newspaper, if not in others, that divisional commissionerships 
are more or less out of date, and that a re-distribution of territorial 
jurisdictions would enable the Government, while providing for 
a new set of district officers, remunerated on a sliding scale and 
capable of accounting for all the work to be done, to dispense with 
all existing divisional commissionerships ; and certainly the con- 
viction that improved communications and the gradual opening. 
out of the country have radically changed the character of these 
offices, converting what were at one time diminutive Lieutenant- 
Govenorships into clumsy half-way houses. for district returns, 
ought really, wherever such a conviction is honestly held, to ‘help 
us to give a fair consideration to the arguments, neither few nor 
weak, which have been offered iñ support of the idea, 

After all, however, administrative reforms such as these which 
have here been suggested, are only the moulds which might 
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shape such national life; as might be induced to flow into them ¢ 
though it is perhaps an argument in their favour that they seem 
rather moré likely ‘to woo and foster the real life, of the 
people—that which ebbs and flows through the rural com- 
munities—than the excessively eentralized administration which 
now promotes a kind. of political apoplexy at the largt centres 
of government, leaving the extremities more or less cold and dead. 
A people whose homes were cargfully guarded from crime and 
other forms of oppression would soou begm to learn the first- 
lessons of civilization. The panchayet system, now a mockery 
in-most of our adaptations of it, would. probably revive and send 
forth branches into the upper air, on which true loyalty and 
atriotism could be cultivated, as it is unreasonable to talk of 
-culfivating them now on our sham systems of Municipal Govern- 
ment. And at any rate the protection, which England now pre~ : 
tends to afford the masses in the interrior, and honestly enough 
endeavours to bestow on thein in a mistaken way, would probably 
for the first time be really felt and universally enjoyed. Who can 
tell what shapes of beauty and usefulness the answering thank- 
fulness of an awakened nationality, called to revewed life under 
the generous labour of an unselfish administrative system, would 
thenceforward take; or what strange and holy impulses that 
nationality, directed by a healthy system of mass education, in place 
of the mischievous and artificial higher education of existing 
colleges, would ċreate? There is no kmit to the hopes which a mind 
looking quietly into the depths of a renewed national sentiment 
might reasonably indulge, not with the vagueness of the quack who 
. invents a new mixture of old materials and insists that it must over- 
come all the diseases of life, but with the calm hopefulness of that 
‘best of all scientific observers, the reasoning moralist whe cannot 
help feeling and believing that a foreign Government will take an 
- alien subject-population further on the right way when going 
with the natural impulses of national life than when working 
against them. OF ee 
That the general iu fluence of English rule in India has borne down 
with merciless, if often unsuspected, severity upon some important 
impulses of national life will become apparent to any one who 
= attempts carefully to study the general condition of native princes 
and chiefs, and ‘the general feeling of the better class of native 
gentlemen towards the. Government of India and towards Eng- 
‘lishmen generally. Was it absolutely necessary that all native” 
society should have been revolutionised in order that India should 
be civilized? That it has been revolutionised by the education which’ 
_ England has introduced, and by the means which have been 
taken in the past to fill up many offices under the State, is patent 
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to the most careless observer. As We stand face to face to-day 
with the consequences of all these experimental arrangements of 
a troublesome past, what are the reasons for supposing that the 
Government or the masses would have fared worse, if, instead of 
pitchforking into high offiee, and into the social importance which 
necessarily attaches to high office, men of inferior birth and 
doubtful intellectual capacity, the Government had selected the 
sons of native gentlemen and, required them to be polished up 
for its use in an honotirable service? That there are already some - 
men of this stamp in the service of the State may be true; and 
no priggishness can perhaps be more contemptible than that- 
which affects contempt for mén of doubtful social standing, wha 
have by force of character broken through all intervening barrierg 
and made a place for themselves on the surface of society. But; ag. 
every one knows, the great bulk of the men who float on the surface — 
of such native society as that which congregates in-our capitals and 
larger cities have been chosen for advancement because uninstruct- ` 
ed English clamour has called for concessions to native sentiment, - 
and Indian Governors, ata loss how to actin a position of some 
difficulty, have selected the men who were found to be most handy 
for the purpose. That they were so handy is only of course the fault 
of the Government so far as its own action has made them so ; but it 
is a painful comment on the tendency of English rule during the 
past fifty years, that the conditions under which men of insignificant 
capacity and inferior social staading have come in for many of the 
honours that happened to be going a-begging, should also have 
shut out the class of men whom it was the interest of the Govern- 
ment and of the masses specially to cherish. The irony of fate 
could scarcely be more eynically asserted than in the political dis-- 
pensations under which accident has, in certain cases at all events, 
decided whether some men should serve as khansamahs round 
tables or find a seat for themselves at rather more august boards ; 
and whether certain other persons should be high dignitaries of 
State, or engage in trade; or be clerks. The bitterness of these 
things is not for men but for measures; and it is surely one of the» 
plain interests of this alien rule to enlist on-its side the gen- 
tlemen who are sighing away their lives for the most part in 
rural retreats, and to turn to'eur own use the immense influence 
which these gentlemen are known to wield over the masses. The 
use that can be made of independent native chiefs is far too large . 
wsubject to be dragged in near the end of this Article ; but the 
circumstance that, amidst many inducements to loyalty, and much 
personal consideration from Viceroys, the principal native houses 
retain a feeling of bitterness, which is not wholly explained away 
by the necessary unrest of all true patriotism under a foreign 
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government, may well lead the Government to consider whether 
it cannot make wiser arrangements in the future than those 
which it has*made in the past for gathering up and binding 
together the straggliug threads of national sentiment and national. 
life in India, 

It has casually been hinted in the course of the foregoing 
remarks that, even on the lower rungs of the official ladder—at the 
points at’ which the unit of administration brings our alien rule 
into the closest contact with the heart of thespeople—it might be 
possible, and perhaps easy, to ensure the cordial co-operation of 
real native gentlemen with English sub-divisional officers selected 
from the great English middle-class. It hardly requires proof 
that the fact of the English conquest of India removes what 
. might otherwise have seemed inharmonious in the association of 
-~ respectable middle-class Englishmen with members of the ae 
- aristocracy and gentry inacommon task. The official records of | 
Indian administration are full of evidence of the readiness with 
. which, willingly or unwillingly, the most respectable native gentle- 
men have uniformly recognised the fact of Indian subjection by the 
deference which they have paid to every official Exglishman who 
- has' anywhere represented the primciple of English supremacy. 
And it is scarcely doubtful that, if uative society had not been 
entirely revolutionized, and prominence had not unduly been 
‘given to an inferior class of natives, nalive gentlemen of 
birth and position would now håve been willing to commence 
official life as sub-divisional officers, or even as assistants to such, 
provided that such occupation afforded them some reasonable 
expectation of slowly rising in the official ladder, in exactly the 
same way as that in which-a covenanted civil servant has always-, 
risen, to positions of high responsibility in the service of the™ 
State. And this assumption might have been the more unhesita- 
tingly made if, on the one hand, natives of inferior social status had 
not already been elected for offices in which their preferment has 
- amounted to an insult, or at least a wrong, to the best:social and . 
political instincts of the country, aud if, ow the other, some mére 
rational distinction than the existing one had-from the first been 
drawn between executive.and ministerial functions, and between the 
persons amongst whom such finctfons were ordinarily allotted. It 
is perhaps a little incongruous that for the fulfilment of the same 
duties in the same district two officers of very different status and on 
very different salaries should, not as an exception, but as rule;-be~ 
chosen, But whatever reforms in this branch of past administrative 
_ miscalculation may be in the womb of the future, it is probably. 

evident to most thoughtful observers that the miscalculations of 
the past have resulted in a disposition of official responsibilities— 
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and in fact in a consequent disposition ef the expectations of native - 
society—which it would be impolitic, even though it were possible, 
to ignore. Whatever might have been the attitude of the native 
aristocracy towards any scheme ivhich, in the dawn of British supre- 
macy in India, had associated the sons of native noblemen and 
gentlemen with our best English officials, as well’ in remote 
district work, as in the sometimes more responsible Secretariat or . 
Diplomatic work to which the ether leads up in the natural course, 
the fact that natives ef inferior position have hitherto been pitch- 
forked into positions of great responsibility in our capital cities and 
elsewhere, not only makes it a rather hopeless task to attempt to 
persuade the sons of native noblemen and gentlemen to'be content 
with insignificant careers in remote rural outstations, but also forces 
on the Government the obligation of providing for such members of 
old and honourable houses careers of usefulness in prominent cen- , 

tral offices in our capitals—careers which they will at once readily 
accept, and in which they will atonce assert their unquestionable 
superiority to all those of their countrymen of inferior birth and 
position who may have come to the surface otherwise than by the — 
assertion of innate worth. This task, if it be looked at seriously, - 
is one of some difficulty and of much delicacy. Supposing the 
cry often raised in India fox ‘the larger employment of natives 
in high office to be reasonable, it may be admitted at once that 
the setting aside of a certain number of honourable appointments 
for native gentlemen must at ofice silence all such clamour. If 
the sum total of such appointments were larger than that of all 
similar offices previously conferred on natives, and- especially if . 
some high appomtments such as have never before been con- 
-ferred on natives; were thrown into the list, the Government would 
‘enlist the sympathies of the world on its side in its painful labour 
of killing out an unhealthy disaffection. Supposing an allotment 
of honourable appointments of this kind to have been made, the 
Government, as has occasionally been pointed out in the Indian 
Press, would, be in the position of an earnest benefactor, possessing 
all the courage of*its convictions, and only claiming the riglit to 
confer its bounty on the kind of persons whom the same political 
conscience, which had induced it to grant the boon, also pointed 
out as the persons who werd bebt fitted, in the interests of the 
subject-masses, for the custody of those boons.. The position - 
of the Government, in the fare of the subject-masses, would be 
-simply unassailable, even though it proceeded to the length of 
abolishing competitive examinations, as means of testing the 
‘efficiency of native candidates for official employment. The 
Government of India owes a duty to the subject-millions of this: 
Empire which can never-be fulfilled by weak concessions to the 
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middle and lower-middle class of natives whom our defective system 
of high education has brought to the surface; and a Government 
which of its ofvn free grace resolved on enlisting on its side the sym- 
, pathies of the native aristocracy, and conciliating the natural pre- 
Judices of the masses, by conferring on such native gentlemen as it. 
considered worthy of the trust, a larger number of responsible and 
honourable offices than bad ever before been conferred on natives 
of the country, could afford to laugh at ‘the selfish clamour of those 
“who might feel disposed’to questioh, withoutebeing able to impugn 
-the justice or expediency of the method of selection adopted. 
` It would be unfair to deny that the task of selecting officials for 
prize appointments is beset with strange perils; and the- manner 
-in'which the India Office orders, forbiddiag the jobbing away of ap- 
pointments in this country, are sometimes openly and unblushingly 
disregarded, no doubt serves to show that these perils are by no, 
* means imaginary. At the same time, it can hardly escape even” 
those who denounce occasional jobbery in the Public Works Depart- 
ment that the sphere of pure jobbery is reduced to very narrow 
limits in all cases in which the selection is confined to native gen- 
tlemen; and all relevant analogy favors the supposition that, where 
the selection practically rests with some high official, whose past 
career has for the most part been in India, and who during that 
. career has furnished ample ‘guarantees of official and personal 
rectitude, the-selection made will in most cases be free from all 
serious objection. Nor can it fðr a moment be doubted that 
almost any kind of selection that may be made by experienced 
English officials in India, under tbe general control of an English 
Viceroy of good family, himself an heir of enviable traditions, must 
result in the choice of a better body of native officers than any, 
= which, in the existing conditions of Indian society, -could be the’ 
outcome of competition. Those who have gone thus far with the 
- argument of this paper, will perhaps have little difficulty at its 
close in gliding insensibly into the conviction, or in allowing the 
conviction to take full possession of them, that, if high office is to 
be conferred by selection on native gentlemen, a hundred reasons 
point to the sons of native princes, chiefs, nobles, and gentlemen. 
of old family, and not to the sons of successful traders, rnoney- 
lenders and land-jobbers, as the persons on whom the selection 
ought to fall. The point in fact hardly admits of any serious 
discussion, We have only to look back upom the days when 
rebellion swelled as a volcdigic’ fire under the whole surface 
of the British administration in Northern India. If a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, the days of our worst weak- 
ness may well be recalled, through its blood and fire, in order to 
the asking of the solemn question whether it were not better for 
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us that the hopes of native princes and gentlemen of influence 
should be bound to British rule in the person of young meu of 
courage and manliness. Youths who shall govern dad hunt with 
our own sons in the days of peace, so that, when war arrives, 
if it should ever arrive again, or serious troubles arise, as -they ` 
often arise without a word of warning on the Indian horizon, 
the intimacies formed in peace may urge them to fight side by © 
side with us, or stand by us in the courage of patient stillness, until 
the evil, whatever eform it may assume, be overpast. In the 
course of the writing of this imperfect paper the rumour has 
stolen on public ear that the present Viceroy is engaged with some 
scheme for giving high employment to the sons of native noble- 
men. If the fact that some scheme of this kind has for mapy 
years been advocated by the present writer in the Indian, press 
makes it unnecessary to affect avy awkwardness about the publica- , 
tion of this paper at the present time, the distance between indivi- 
dual efforts to mould public opinion and administrative action is 
yet so great that nothing can deprive Lord Lytton of the credit 
of conceiving and enforcing a grand reform, 

W. © MADGE. 
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A Digest of Criminal Law, By Sir James Fitz-James Stephen, 
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oe Maer appears to be some misapprehension prevailing iù 
India, as to what the law relating te homicide really is as 
laid down by the Penal Code: and it may be worth while, though 
the subject involves some technicalities, to consider as shortly as 
possible its merits and defects, and to compare it with that obtain- 
ing in England. Recent cases have brought the ‘topic into pro- 
_ minence, and provoked a good deal of acrimonious discussion. I 
` e shall, however, confine myself strictly to an exposition of the law, 
as noe it to exist, and to a few suggestions for its ameiid~ 
men : : 
The Indian Penal Code has the reputation of being one of 
Draconian severity ; and it must be allowed that its framers seem 
successfully to have attempted the task which Virgil’s Sibyl- 
shrank from— 
Omnes scelerum comprendere formas, 
Omnia penarum percurrere nomina. 

But its provisions, as I shall show, are certainly more favourable 
to homicides than those of the English law, for many cases which 
under the former law are only culpable homicide not amounting 
to murder would under the latter be classed as murder; many 
cases, again, which under the Indian Penal Code are hurt, or_ 
grievous hurt, as the case may be, would be manslaughter in Eng-- 

land, The English law does not recognize the subtle distinctions, to 
which I shall presently refer, drawn by the framers of the Penal 
Code, between different kinds of intention and knowledge; but. 

occupies itself more with the character of the act than with the 
state of mind of the offender. oe 

The gist of all crimes is either an unlawful intention or culpable 
carelessness on the part of the wrongdoer. This being granted, the 

- question further arises how far is he tv be considéred responsible— 
` for what he intended only, or for the consequences of his intention 2 
And, if for the consequences of his intention, must they be the 
ordinary consequences only? It is with regard.to acts of personal 
. violence that this point presents most difficulty. In many branches 
_ of .criminal law the intent of an offender can be sufiiciently 
inferred from his conduct, but, where blows are struck and-serious or 
fatal. results ensue, it is often not easy to say bow far those results 
were intended or contemplated. ‘The consequences of a blow can 
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hardly be accurately gauged even by thase who see it dealt, and will 
vary so according to the state of health of the person ‘struck, that 
the exact amount of damage meant to be inflictef can in many 
cases only be gathered from previous circumstances, the relations 
between the parties, the motives for the act, and so forth. The 
precise degree of guilt therefore to be attached to acts of violence 
if the intention only be regarded, is more embarrassing to those 
engaged in administering criminal justice than in the case of 
other offences. The difficult) is felt more in India than in 
England, for, while the Penal Code makes, as I have said, various 
subtle distinctions between intention and knowledge, and tries to. 
get at what was passing in the offender’s mind before and at the 
time he commits the act, the English law does not trouble itself much 
with these refinements, but lays down as a general principle that 
every sane man is presumed to have intended the necessary, or 
even probable, consequences of his acts. The Penal Code appears 
to be based very much on the maxim in gure non remota causa 
sed prozima spectatur, and only deems a man responsible for what 
he intended or may reasonably be held to have foreseen. The 
above maxim, though good in civil cases, is said ordinarily not to 
hold in English criminal Jaw, which in general will make a man 
liable for all the consequences that directly flow from his, original — 
wrongful act. It is accordingly laid down in the books that, if an ’ 
action, unlawful in itself, be done deliberately and with intention 
of mischief, or great bodily harm to particular individuals, or of 
mischief indiscriminately, fall where it may, and death ensues 
against or beside the original intention of the party, it will be 
murder, The principle upon which the Indian Courts proceed is 
‘probably the justest in theory, and certainly so if punishment be 
regarded only in relation to the person punished. As intention 
is the gist of crime, a man is. guilty of precisely what he intended 
or knew was likely to happen and of no more. ‘The ultimate 
consequences may be much more serious than he contemplated, but 
so muchethe worse for his victim. This fact cannot increase the’ 
offender’s moral guilt. This is the principle on which it is assumed 
that Providence will one day mete out rewards and punishments 
to mankind, and seems fair enough according to human lights, 
But, if -it is applied in criminal law, and if intention is really 
the only important consideration, ought not attempts to murder 
to be equally punishable with death -ass murder itself? Provi- 
“dence, moreover, it must be remembered, has advantages on its 
side in these inquiries denied to human tribunals: It was forcibly 
remarked by a Chief Justice in an old case, that “the thought 
of man is not triable, for the devil himself knows not the thought _ 
of, man.” ‘This was perhaps rather a bold ruling as to the limitas . 


t 
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tion of the powers of the Prince of Darkness, who is probably on 
a ‘par as regards this point with spiritualists and clairvoyants, 
Still, in the c&se of judges and jurymen, the saying holds good, 
and intention must almost always be a matter of inference. 
The object, however, of human punishment is not to avenge the 
` crime, but to prevent the criminal and others through his ‘example 
from repeating. the offence. “Crithes,” says Beccaria, “are only 
& to be measured by the injury done to society: they err, there- 
“ fore, who imagine that a crime is greater ordess, according to the 
“intention of the person by wham it is committed.” This pro- 
position is perhaps rather too broadly expressed, for though crimes 
are to be estimated, not by their moral guilt, but as offences 
against society, the state of mind of the offender is an important 
‘ingredient to be taken into account in apportioning the penalty. 
. in applying this principle to cases where life is taken through an_. 
act of violence, we see that the highest injury is here done to 
- society ; and the consequences, theugh unpremeditated and unfor- 
seen, may be good ground for increasing the rigour of punishment. 
At the same time it would be impossible to punish such a result 
as severely as if it had been designed ; and it therefore seems that 
the intent of the offender and the character of his act must both 
be duly considered in order to completely satisfy the demands of 
justice. Thisis, in practice, done by English Judges in.passing sen- ` 
tence in that large class of cases coming under the vague denomina- 
tion of “ manslaughter.” This term is’ unknown to the Indian 
Penal Code, which only looks at the offence intended to be commit- 
ted, so that where it is clear that hart only is intended, though the 
hurt, owing to some unforeseen circumstance, is the cause of death, _ 
the offender is guilty of- hurt only. I do not think he ought to-be-- 
-charged with any higher offence, though, in passing sentence, the 
result may fairly be taken into account. If A and B are struck 
precisely similar blows with the same intent, and, in the case of A, 
no harm beyond slight bodily pain ensues, while, by reason of his 
state of health which is unknown to the striker, B dies. from the 
effect of the blow, some difference, it seems to me, may rightly be 
made in the punishment of these two offences, It is said to be 
one of the benefits of the criminal law, that it provides a legitimate 
satisfaction for the passion of revénge, and, where life is taken, 
be the intent what it may, some reparation is required by society 
‘which can only be effected by a substantial (though not necessarily 
severe) punishment, TnT 
Murder, in English law, is unlawful homicide with malice afore- 
thought. Malice, says Sir James Stephen, who is perhaps the 
best living. authority on the subject, means wickedness, and is 
construed to imply all the states of mind specified in the Indian 
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definitions of both murder .and culpable homicide, and even 
others of a less degree of guilt. But though, owing’to the old 
distinction still obtaining in England between fetonies-and mis- 
demeatfours, a man who shoots at a fowl with intent to steal it 
and kills a bystander is legally guilty of murder, he would be 
only punished for his intent, the law practically requiring as strict 
evidence -of intention as does the Penal Code in cases of murder.* 
But an intention to cause such bodily injury as is likely to cause 
death, or knowledge,on the paft of the offender that he is likely 
by his act to cause death, states of mind which, where death 
ensues, make the crime under the Penal Code only culpable 
homicide not amounting to murder, render the offence in 
English law murder pur et simple, though sentence of death 
might be commuted according to the circumstances of the eage. 
But the difference between the two systems comes out. mainly in 
-eases of what in English law is termed voluntary manslaughter, ° 
and these are the kind of cases which of late years have acquired 
an unhappy celebrity in India. The word manslaughter is not, 
as I have said, used in the Indian Code, which, as it-stood originally, 
contained no provision even for death caused by simple negligence. 
Manslaughter is a vague term of wide import, and so far as it 
implies death unintentionally resulting from an unlawful act 
intentionally committed, is not recognized as an offence under the 
Penal Code. The English law, as 1 have said, looks both at the 
unlawful intention and the regult. It views the killing of one 
man by another with the strongest possible reprobation, and where 
a blow is dealt, followed by fatal results, does not stop to enquire 
too anxiously the precise amount of harm which the offender - 
‘intended to inflict. The issue being of so serious a nature, the 
bringing it about is often, irrespective of intention, punished very 
severely, the rigour of the sentence depending more on the - 
means by which the death is caused, than on any very nice 
scrutiny of the mind of the wrong-doer. Thus the causing 
death by firearms or cutting instruments is punished generally 
far more heavily than the causing death by a stick or a fist, but 
even in these latter cases English judges will pass sentences, 
which under exactly similar circumstances might be unlawful in 
India, because they regard more the character of the act done than 
the precise intention with which itis accompanied. In conse- 





* Lord Bacon’s. rule holds good ges, and injuries that are of an inferior 
“atthe present day: “In capital nature, the law doth rather consider 
causes, in favoren vitæ, the law will the damage of the purty wronged 
net punish in so high a degree, ex- than the malice of him that was the 
cept the malice of the will and in- wrong-doer.” Bac, Maz. Reg. 7. 
tention appear ; but in civil trespas- 
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- quence, the punishment fop mauslaughter varies immensely in 


England, where a very large discretion is left to the judge, who has 
to entertain the questions both of the moral guilt of the offender 
and the injury done to society by his act. Iwill now apply the 
foregoing principles to three cases which have recently occurred 
in India, where a European has brought about the death of a 
native, I will take first the Fuller ease. Mr. Fuller, as everybody 


` now knows only too well, strack a blow with his open hand on his 


i 


syce’s face and pulled his hair. Tle man fell down and shortly after 
died, the fall having ruptured his spleen which was in a very un- 
healthy state, The blow appears to have been the original canse of 
death, but there was no evidence of any intention on Fuller’s part to 
do more than cause simple hurt. He was therefore tried rightly 
ufider section 323, though opinions may differ as to the propriety 


- of the sentence. Ifthe principle of the Penal Code prevailed in 


English law,. his offence would have been that of a common- 
assault. Asitis, he would probably have been tried in England 
for manslaughter and been more severely punished.* 

Heenan’s case was tried before the Calcutta High Court a 
few months ago. Mr. Heenan on returning late one night from a 


- house which he had no authority to visit at such an hour, was 


seized by a native servant of the master of the house. 
native was quite unarmed, but Heenan had with him a loaded 





* Sir B, Peacock im his last speech 
on the Pena! Code Bill seems to have 
anticipated the Fuller case, He said : 
“Ifa man gave a slight blow to 
another who had a diseased spleen 


- and who died in consequence of that 
`~ blow; if he knew that the man was 


labouring under such a disease and 
that the blow was likely to-cause his 
death, he ought to be punished for 
murder. But if he was ignorant of 
the man having a diseased spleen and 
gave him a box on the ear and death 


ensued, it would not be right or 


proper to hang him, and this Code 
therefore made provision accordingly. 
It was true that a man had no right 
to jeopardize another's life, but still 
he ought not to be punished for an 
act which he (Sir B. Peacock) would 
not say might be tantamount to an 
innocent act, though it was something 
like it.” Proceedings of the Legista- 
tive Council for 1860, p. 1259. 

The assertion of an anonymous 
writer inthe ‘ Independent Section’ 


The 





of the last number of this Review, 
that no section of the Penal Code 


‘meets cases in which a person who, 


unknown to thestriker, having an en- 
larged spleen, dies from the effect of 
a slicht blow, is misleading. I sub-~ 
mit that sucha case is met, and 
saifficiently met, by section 323 which 
relates to causing hart, and awards 
a maximum punishment of one year's 
rigorous imprisonment and a maxi- 
mum fine of Rs. 1,000. A heavier 
punishment would surely besrevolting 
fer an act which Sir B. Peacock would 
characterize as if not tantamount to 
an innocent, act, something like it. 
There is no need for magistrates to 
strain the law,” The law on this 
point is clear, and the only question is 
the propriety of the sentence. To meet 
this offenee the writer referred to pro- 
poses to add a section which is perfectly 
superfluous, He proposes a year’s im- 
pusonment or a fine or both which is 
exactly the limit of punishment for 
causing hurt, i 
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revolver which he fired twice into the servant’s body, who died 
shortly after of his wounds.. He was indicted under section 
299 of the Code for culpable homicide not ‘amounting to 
murder, that is, for causing death (1) with the intention of 
causing such bodily injury as was likely to cause death, and (2) 
with the knowledge that he was likely by his act to cause death, 
and also under section 326 fer grievous hurt. It is, however, 
‘questionable whether Heenan’s intention or knowledge was not 
high enough to ecomesunder. the definition of murder, for a man 
who fires in close quarters a loaded pistol into another, may be 
taken not unreasonably. to have intended sach bodily injury 
as was sufficiest in the ordinary course of nature to cause 
death (which is murder.) The result would probably haye 
been the same, as the provocation received must under *ex- . 
ception (1) to section 300 have reduced the crime to culpable , 
homicide not amounting to murder of which (2) he was actually - 
convicted. In England he would probably have been tried for 
murder and convicted of manslaughter. An intention to inflict a 
fatal injury might fairly be presumed here, the mitigating circum- 
stances being the amount of provocation received. 
' The third case to which I will refer is that of Macgregor, also 
tried the other day by the Calcutta High Court. Macgregor, who 
was employed in an Assam tea-garden, struck a lazy and sickly 
coolie some blows with a cane. The man fell down and died very 
shortly afterwards. The post mortem examination of the body 
exhibited very slight ‘traces of the beating, and the doctor’s opinion 
-was that death had resulted from the weakly state of the coolie 
‘yl had -not been accelerated by the blows, The depositions 
aviwarded to the High Court contained statements of a muéh 
severer beating than was proved, and Macgregor was in conse- 
quence indicted under the last two clauses of section 299, it being 
one -of those eases which just fell short of the amount of inten- 
tion or knowledge required to make the offence amount to murder, 
The jury, however, adopted the ‘doctor's opinion and convicted 
the prisoner. of simple hurt only, with which he was.also charged, 
In England, from the depositions, I- think he would have . been. 
indicted for murder, and if the jury had taken the same view 
as here, convicted of a comman‘assault.* 


in England and India. ° 





-.* Sir James Stephen would assimi- 
late the law of manslaughter very 
much to ihat prevailing in this coun- 
try. “The crime of manslaughter 
might I think be properly subdivided 
into three different offences pungsh- 
able with different degrees of severity, 
That is to say, manslaughter, which 
but. for provocation, would have been 


murder, manslaughter by the inten- 
tiona: infliction of bodily harm 
neither likely nor intended to’ kill 

which might be called by some such © 
name as killing by a common assault, 
and manslaughter by negligence, 
which might be called killing by negli- 


- gence.” Digest, Introd. p XXXVII 
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` I now propose to offer a gfew criticisms on the sections of the 
Penal Code which define murder, culpable homicide, &c, The 
Code apparentty divides unlawful killing into four heads: ` 
G). Murder. ° 
. (2). Murder prima facie, but reduced to culpable homicide 
.not amounting to murder by the case falling under one of the 
exceptions to section 300. 
(3), Culpable homicide not amounting to murder as defined 
in section 299, Coos . 
- (4). Bash or negligent killing. 
The sections comience with a definition of culpable homicide. 
This is defined as the causing death by doing an act with three 
specife kinds of intention or knowledge, The next section goes 
on fosay that culpable homicide is murder if the act is done 
, with four specific kinds of intention or knowledge, one of these_ 
intentions being exactly the same as that mentioned in the section 
defining culpable homicide. The other kinds of intention or 
knowledge are rather differently worded to those in the preceding 
- section.. An unnecessary confusion is here introduced, If murder 
is to consist of culpable homicide, plus something else, the de- 
finition of the intention or knowledge required for culpable 
homicide only should not be changed, but the aggravating cir- 
cumstances that increase the crime to murder should be succinctly 
enumerated. The following comparison of the sections will show 
how defectively they are. framed, and will point out the fine 
distinction drawn between murder and culpable homicide. 
dec. 299 sec, 500 
A person is said tocommitthe  “ Culpable homicide is mnre 
` offence.of culpable homicide “if der if the act by which t_. 
he causes death by doing an act death is caused is done with the 
sis the intention of causing intention of causing death ;” 
eath ;” i 
[Here the intentions required both for murder and culpable 
homicide are precisely the same, and so far there seems $0 be no 
- distinction whatever between the affences. ] 


“or of causing such bodily injury (a) “or of causing such bodily 
‘as is likely to cause death ;” injury as the offender knows to 
be likely to cause the death of 
the person to whom the harm is 
caused ; oo 
(b) “or of causing bodily inju- . 
ry to any person, and the bodily 
injury intended to be inflicted is 
sufficient, in the ordinary course 
of nature, to cause death ;” 
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[The difference here intended’ is,,I apprehend, this: as re- 
gards (a) to convict him of murder where his act is not primd 
facie murderous, the offender must be fixed withethe knowledge . 
that tHe particular person injured ‚was likely to die from. his 
act. If he knows that the person assaulted is in a very bad 
state of» health, he would be guilty of murder. This knowledge 
too would be inferred more readily where the victim was a 
young child or delicate woman. In the absence of such guilty 
knowledge, the same. blow would make the crime culpable homicide 
only, Clause (6) seems to follow the maxim that every man is 
responsible for the natural consequences of his acts. -But if the 
person killed was in a very unusual state of health, unknown to the 
offender, and, in consequence, the wound took a fatal turn, the latter- 
would probably only be guilty of culpable homicide. In a reeéht 
Bombay case the facts were these: The prisoner was proved to 

“have kicked his wife and struck her several blows with his fist on 
the back, The blows seem to have caused her no serious injury, 
She fell on the ground, and the prisoner struck her two or three times 
in the face ; one of these blows was violent-and delivered. with the 
closed fist ; it took effect on the girl’s left eye producing contusion 
and discolouration: The skull was not fractured but the blow caused. 
an extravasation of blood on the brain, and the girl died in con- 
sequence on the spot or very shortly afterwards. The High Court 
held that in the absence of any proof of intention to cause death 
the prisoner could not have been convicted of murder, though 
it held that extravasation of blood was likely and might easily be’. 
caused by such blows as above described. It ruled that the injury 

weived was not sufficient, in the ordinary cause of nature, to cause 

4th, and convicted the prisoner of culpable homicide not amount- 
ing-to murder. These findings seem to me. rather hard to recon- - 

cile, for if such a fatal result as extravasation is likely and might 

easily follow particular blows, must not the blows be “ sufficient in 
the ordinary course of nature” to cause death? In England the | 

offence would have been clearly murder I think.] 

“or with the knowledge that he “orif the person committing _ 
is likely by that act to cause the act knows it is so imminently ~ 

death ;” , dangerous that it must, in all pro- 

bability, cause death, or such bodi- 

ly harm as is likely to cause death, 

and commits such act without any 

pan i | excuse for incurring’the risk, caus- 

ing death or such injury as afore- 

: said,” ; 

[Here the character of the wound and the weapon used must be 
the chief tests between murder and culpable homicide only.. If 
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the act be committed with firearms or other dangerous instru-. 
ment, the offender will more probably be fixed with a knowledge of 
all the consequenée of employing it than ‘in the case of a severe 
plow from a fist or stick. The last part of the clause just quot- 
ed appears unnecessary. Previous sections of the Code have laid - 
down that itis no offence to do an act which the person doing it 
knows to be likely to cause death, if it be done for the purpose of 
preventing death, &., (e. g. a surgical operation undertaken in’ 
good faith) and any other mitigatiitg cireumstances seem provided 
for by the exceptions to section 300.] 
~ It will be seen from the above that the distinction taken between 
_ culpable homicide only and murder’is a very nice one, and it is 
-  -eertainly clumsily expressed. In England a fatal result attended 
b¥ *any of the above conditions of mind, would make the crime 
murder,” and it may be questionable whether the subtleties of the” 
* Code on this point do not often bring about a miscarriage of justicé, 
_The decisions on these sections are not very satisfactory. 
Some judges appear not to recognize the above distinctions at all, 
but to eonsider all the kinds of intention or knowledge before spe- 
cified, sufficient to make the crime murder, unless reduced by 
circumstances, enumerated in the exceptions, to culpable homicide 
only. Thus Mr, Justice Loch laid down in a case before him (6 
W. R., p. 86) “ All culpable homicide is murder unless it is accom- 
panied with one or other of the exceptions given in section 300 
of the Penal Code.” ý 
~.. On the other hand it is clear - from the remarks of Sir Barnes 
Peacock (5 W. R, C. R., 44) who, as is well known, is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the Code ia its present shape, that its framers intended 
a distinction to be drawn between the last two clauses of the cul pa 
ble homicide section and the last three of the murder section. 
The Chief Justice then instanced the case of a man driving furious- 
ly along a narrow, crowded street. “He might know that he was 
likely to kill some person, but he might not intend to kill any 
=- one. In such a case if he should cause death, I apprehend he would 
be guilty of culpable homicide not aniounting to murder, unless 
- it should be found as a fact that he knew that his act was so immi- 
nently dangerous, that it must in all probability cause death or such 
bodily injury, &c., as to bring the case within the 4th clause of 
section 800.” Such a case as this would, in the Code as now 
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* In R.v Desmond, Barrett and 
others, Lord Chief Justice Cockburn 
said: “Ifa man did an act, more 


_ especially.if that were an illegal act, al- 


though its immediate purpose might 
not be to take life, yet if it were such 


that life was necessarily éndangered ` 
by it, ifa man did such an act, not 
with the purpase of taking life, but 
with the knowledge or belief tha’ life 
was likely to be sacrificed by it,” that 
was murder, Stephen's Dig, p. 146. 
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amended, probably come under section 304 A which provides for 
death being caused by a rash or negligent act,to which I shall 
presently refer. Again, Sir Bames Peacock said in 8 W. R. p. 51 

‘The present case falls within section 299: it does not fall 
within any of the exceptions to section 300. Still it is not 
necessarily a case of murder. It does not follow that a case of 
culpable homicide is murder because it does not fall within any of 
the exceptions in section 300. To render culpable homicide mur- 
der, the case must come within the provisions of clauses 1, 2, 3, 
or 4 of section 300” 

How fine the distinction between sections 299 and 300 is, may 
be seen from Mr. Mayne’s nete to them which I think put the 
case justly. | l 

“When the positive intention to cause death is negatived, *the 

~difference is a mere question as to different degrees of probability 
"that death would ensue. When death must: have been known to 
be æa probable result, it is culpable homicide. When it must have 
been known to be the most probable result, then it is murder.” 

The exceptions to section 800 are classed under fives heads. 
Culpable homicide is not murder under the following circum- 
stances: (I.) Grave and sudden provocation with certain quali- 
fications. (2.) Excess in exeresing in good faith the lawful -right 
of private defence. (S.) Excess in exercising in good faith his legal 
powers on the part of a public servant. (4.) A sudden fight 
and absence of premeditation. €5.) Voluntarily suffering or taking 
the risk of death in the case of a person over eighteen years, 
These call for little remark, except the last. In England they 
would reduce murder to voluntary manslaughter. But the fifth 

“exception is contrary to English law. Under this it is not murder 
to kill a grown up person with his own freely given consent or 
in a fair duel. The clause is believed -to have originated to 
meet the cases of Hindoo widews who were burnt by their own 
consent with the corpses of their husbands. Though-the perpe- 
trators of “such acts have been punishable since 1829, they were 
never treated as murderers, and the Law Commissioners con- 
cluded that they ought not to-be so treated. But Hindoo widows 
are never burnt now-a-days in British India, and the policy of 
the clause is, I think, doubtful. * It allows a defence to be raised, 
that the deceased consented to his own death, which might not 
be so improbable among ignorant Orientals worked on by super- 

_Stitious fears. Anyhow it is a defence in support of which evi- 
dence might be easily manfactured and nut easily refuted. There 
is a curious case on this point in Sutherland’s Weekly Reporter, — 
Vol. VI p. 51. The prisoner was convicted on his own confession 
of the. murder of his wife, ‘and. was sentenced by the Session’s 
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Judge to death. It appeared that the prisoner and his wife 
were -both young people (she was 20) and bore a good character, 
were in no’ want of money, and had no quarrel. Four months 
before the prisoner committed the offence they lost their only child, 
a boy of five years old, and his story was that, in consequence of 
their overwhelming grief at this event, he and his wife determined 
to kill themselves. He asserted that he made several tests of 
his wifes sincerity in this matter by striking at her with an axe 
but purposely missing her,and that as she never flinched but 
“repeated her request that he should kill her before killing him- 
self, he accordingly did so by striking her three blows with an 
adze. Instead, however, of making any attempt on his own life, 
he called his brother and requested that the police might be 
sect for. There was no reason to doubt the’ prisoner’s story, 
and the High Court held that his offence was culpable homicide 
not amounting to murder, and sentenced him to fifteen years’ 
transportation. Justice was in this case fully satistied, I think, 
“but cases might occur where a man might purposely persecute 
“his wife till, through sheer weariness of life, she consented to 
her death; his offence here, morally, would be one of the worst 
of murders, but, unless her consent could be proved to have been 
given “under fear of injury,” he could not be capitally punished. 
- There is a very extraordinary case in Vol. XII of the Weékly 
Reporter, where two prisoners: who called themselves gooroos 
and snake-charmers, claimed to b€ in possession of a charm for 
curing snake-bites and persuaded certain ignorant ‘coolies to 
allow themselves to be bitten by some deadly snakes (koraits) 
which they produced. Three of the coolies died in consequence, 
and the prisoners were convicted of eulpable homicide not amount: 
ing to murder, and causing grievous hurt. The High Court on 
appeal ‘refused to interfere with the sentence (five years’ impri- 
‘sonment), one of the Judges holding that the deceased had given 
their consent, the other maintaining that the consent was not such 
as the law allowed, and doubting if this offence was not murder 
pur ef simple. In English law, «as. I have said, it is no excuse 
that death was inflicted with the-dssent of the deceased. Even 
if two persons mutually agree to commit suicide and one only 
accomplishes his object, the survivor will be guilty of murder 
in point of law, though now-a-days he would certainly not be, 
hanged. For reasons given above I think it questionable whether 
. death inflicted by consent ought to be removed from the category. 
of murder, as under the Code, capital punishment does not 
necessarily follow upon a conviction for that crime, and if the other 
alternative, transportation for life, were too severe, the local — 
Government could always commute the sentence, 
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In Englaud, on a conviction for murder, sentence of death must 
be passed ; but the Penal Code allows, as I have said, the alternative 
of - transportation for life. I am inclined to think it a pity that 
this alternative is not also allowed in England, as there are murders 
and murders, and if the judge had the power of taking into 
account ‘certain mitigating cireumstances,- the need of refer- 
ence to the Home Secretary might often be-avoided. In India, 
where, especialhy, religion tantum potest suadere. malorum, 
murders are frequently committed from motives of queer supersti- 
tions, motives freed from the ordinary feelings of revenge or from 
lust of gain; so that it is difficult to hang a man who sacrifices his 
son to Mahadeo, because wealth did not accompany his birth, and 
then tries to cut- his own throat as a protest against his deity’s is- 
justice (7, W. R. 100); or another who, because a ‘diviner’ fails to 
cure his son, puts him down as a wicked wizard and knocks him on » 
the head (6, W. R. 82.) And as the Indian Code allows a sentence 
of transportation for life in cases of murder, it is doubtful whether 
there is any use in retaining the minute distinctions between 
culpable homicide and murder laid down in sections 299 and 300. 
Some of the judges, as I have said, disregard them entirely ; others 
often find undoubted murderers guilty of culpable homicide only, 
stra¥ching the definitions of the latter offence so-as to include those 
who take life with the worst intention and most guilty knowledge. 
For instance a man who stabs qnother in a vital part with a knife 
is not unfrequently brought in as guilty of doing the act with 
the knowledge that’ he is likeky to cause death (culpable homicide 
only) whereas such a man must really know that it is so imminent- 
ly -dangerous, asin all probability to cause death, which makes 
the crime amouat to murder. But if it is thought desirable to 
retain the substance of the present law, it would surely be worth 
while to draft it more clearly. It seems tome that something 
like the following would better express the intention of the 
legislature. For Sec. 299— . `> o - 

“Whoever causes death by doing an- act with the intention 
of causing such bodily injury asis likely to cause death, ôr with 
the knowledge that he is likely by- such act to cause death, or 
with the intention or knowledge specified in section 300 but 
subject to any of. the exceptions therein mentioned, commits 
the offence of culpable homicide not amounting to murder.” 
Nee. 800. 

e Whoever, except in the case’ hereinafter excepted, causes. ` 

death by doing an act with the intention of causing death, or 2ndly 

with the intention of causing such bodily ‘injury as he knows to 

be likely to cause the death of the person to whom the harm is 

caused, or. 3rdly with the intention of causing bodily injury to any — 
E 1l 
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person, the bodily injurygintended to be inflicted being sufficient 
“In the ordinary course of nature te cause death, or 4thly with 
the knowledge that the act by which the death is caused, is so 
imminently dangerous that it mast m all probability cause death 
or such bodily injury as is likely to cause death, commits the 
-offence of culpable homicide amounting to murder, : 

Exceptions,” &c. es 

The wording of section 304 which prescribes the punishment 
for: culpable homicide not ameunting to ‘murder, is also open 
to exception, though I think its meaning is pretty clear.. It 
runs as follows :— 

“ Whoever commits culpable homicide not amounting to murder 
‘hall be punished with transportation for life, or imprison- 
ment of either description fora term which may.extend to ten 
years, and shall also be liable to fine, if the act by which the 
‘death is caused is done with the intention of causing death, or 
of causing such bodily injury as fs likely to cause death; or with 
imprisonment of either description fora term which may extend 
to ten*years, or with fine, or with both if the act is. done with 
‘the knowledge that it is likely to cause death, but withowt any 
intention to cause death, or to cause such bodily injury ‘as is 
likely to cause death.” = 

A graver or less penalty is here affixed according as the offence 
falls under the former or latter payt of section 299 (which defines 
culpable homicide). Nothing seems to be said as to the punish- 
‘ment’ for offences committed with the intention or knowledge 
which would make- the crime murder, if not reduced to culpable 
_ ` homicide only under one of the five exceptions before quoted. -I 
am aware that Sir Barnes Peacock has laid down that the first: 
part of- the section applies only to cases which would be ‘murder 
if not falling under one of the exceptions in section 300. But 
- if this be so, and it seems to me, pace tanti viri, doubtful, the 
'- language of the section is unhappy. The words are precisely 
the same as those in the section defining culpable homicide, avid 
- -must surely be taken to comprise the second species of intention 
mentioned. in that section. It ts the case of murder reduced by 
one of the exceptions that seems to be unprovided with punish- 
ment, but the fact is the intention and knowledge specified by the 
murder section include those specified by the culpable-homicide 
. section, and where tbe latter are mentioned they involve the ` 
‘former for purposes of punishment. ome 

The fourth species of killing provided for by the Code is causing 
death “by doing any rash or negligent act, not amounting ‘to 
culpable homicide.” This contingency was overlooked by the 
‘original framers of the Code, and a sec'*on was inserted by 
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Mr, Fitgjames Stephen to meet casep of what English law terms 
“manslaughter by negligence’. In passing this Mr. Stephen said : 
The Judges had adopted a plan for evading tHe law, which - 
though ingenious and perhaps necessary, was he thought objec- 
tionable. ‘They convicted prisoners who had caused death bya | 
rash or negligent act of causing ‘ grievous burt’ by a rash or negli- 
gent act. Mr. Stephen had heard a judge direct a jury that 
to cause death was to cause grievous hurt and more. This he 
hought was perfectly good sense, but as the Code defined grievous 
hurt to mean eight specified injuries he thought it very 
questionable law.” It is true that grievous hurt means any hurt 
endangering life, but as hurt-is defined as ‘ bodily pain, disease or 
-infirmity’ the offence of carelessly administering a painless poisgn 
or of negligently causing death by drowning would seem to” be 
-unprovided for without this seetion. Its meaning, however, has 
been“ greatly misunderstood. It does not apply, as mofussil © 
authorities often seem to think, to cases where an unlawful act 
is intentionally committed and a fatal result unintentionally 
ensues, It applies where death ensues from an-act don care- 
‘lessly or negligently. Itis, however, often worked as if it were 
intended to be a general substitute for “ manslaughter.” 

Thus Macgregor’s case was originally committed under this See- 
tion, and the following instances were recently supplied in a report on 
the subject from the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 

One Sawat quarrelled with his. wife who threatened to go to her 
mother’s house, where, according to Sawat’s own confession, he 
got angry, caught hold of the hair of her head and struck her three 

blows on the back. She fell on -her face and: died: The post- 
mortem examination showed that her spleen, which was greatly 
enlarged, had been ruptured. The Magistrate found that Sawat 
had committed “death by negligence.” | 

A man who struck his mother with a wooden shovel and so 
caused her death was convicted, by the magistrate of causing death 
by arash act. S den = 

Another case was one of witch-murder.s. Five persons were — 
accused of seizing three. women as witches, two of whom they 
merely ill-treated, kicking them with kicks and fists, the third 
however (the mother of two chidren, one an infant still suckling) 
they so beat with sticks all over the body that bones were broken. 
She was unable to walk straight, and ten days afterwards she died 

“from the effects of the injuries thus received. The accused was 
convicted of causing death by a rash or negligent act. 

In a fourth case the facts. were these. A police constable was 
tried for having, while investigating a theft. supposed to have been 
committed by one Fogi, gone to Fogi’s father’s house and occupied ` 
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himself during the best ‘part of the night in so torturing Fogi’s 
father and mother for the purpose of extracting information, 
that Fogi’s father died the following night and his mother was 
considerably injured. The Magistrate committed the prisoner 
on a charge of culpable homicide not amounting to murder, but. 
-- the Commissioner having altered Æ into one of causing death by. a 
rash and negligent act sentenced the accused to two years’ im- 


prisonment. 


None of the above cases can be ‘said to bee“ rash or negligent.” 
The unlawful acts were all intended, and -the question to be 
considered was, how far the consequences were intended or foreseen. 
If- the consequences were desigued or probable, the offence was 
murder or culpable homicide: if not, the offence was hurt or 
grievous hurt as the case might be.* 

e It will be seen that the Indian law on these subjects by imposing 
on the judge the necessity of closely scrutinizing the intention 
of the offender relieves the former to a certain extent of the 
responsibility involved in passing sentence. No one who peruses 
the reports of manslaughter cases in the Times can fail to be 
struck with the widely-discrepant sentences awarded by judges qu 
states of facts very similar to each other. It is true that a news- 
“paper report is always more or less imperfect, but it is certain that 
the large discretion confided to judges at homeis not always exer- 
cised very satisfactorily, Too much is left to the feelings and 
` temperament of individuals, so that a perfectly fair trial, and 
‘this is what a prisoner seldom fails to obtain, is often marred 
by an unequally proportioned sentence. This, however, is a 
difficult subject. It is comparatively easy to frame general laws 
defining crimes which the nation will assent to, but people will 
differ endlessly as. to the precise amount of punishment to be 
awarded on agiven state of facets. Still the legislature that 
leaves as little as possible to the eaprice of the judge must 
so far be allowed to be the best, so that though I think the 
Indian Code, on some of the points on which I have douched, 
has drawn a too fanciful distinction, it is on the whole a more 
satisfactory guide on these matters than the English law. 


` * Frdm the fact that the Judicial 
Commissioner of Nagpore has mis- 
- construed a section of the Penal 
Code, the anonymous writer in the 
Independent Section of the last num- 
ber of this Heview has drawn two 
conelusions:, (1) that the law is 
defective, (2) that all Indian appel- 
” Jate tribunals are incompetent. The 
first conclusion is, I submit, errone- 


ons, the second of course absurd. I 
ought, however, to apologize to my. 
readers for dealing seriously witha 
gentleman who calls the recard of 
am miferior court gua record, “ hearsay 
evidence,” though I am willing to 
admit that it is not unusual for the 
reenrd in many cases to contain plenty 
of hearsay evidence, 
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One word in conclusion.. It is a cqmmon subject of complaint 
by journalists that acts of personal violence are frequently punished 
with much less severity than offences against pr&perty, and it 
has been urged in excuse that the former are often committed 
on the spur “of the moment while. the latter are generally’ the 
result offsome previously concerted plan or ‘malice aforethought.’ 
There are two reasons which iead people to acquiesce in ‘this 
view : first, the sacred character of property in the eyes of English- 
men, in spite of Christian “doctrine to the contrary. Their 
sentiment, it is to be feared, 1s too much akin to that of the 
Roman noble in Juvenal’s day. 

. Decernat, quodcumque volet, de corpore nostro 

Isis, et irato feriat mea lùmiria sistro, r 

Dummodo vel cæcus teneam, quos abnego NUMMOS. 
_. Ht phihisis e& vomice putres et dimidium crus 

Sunt tunti? i 
And of course f men are seriously of opinion that it is better 
to be knocked on the head than to have their pockets picked, 
somethivg may be said for the existing state of things, Another 
reason is, that legislators and the upper classes of society 
generally entertain but little dread of bodily ill-usage while ‘they 
suffer frequently enough from unlawful attacks on their purses 
in various shapes, But if the principle be sound: that crimes 
are chiefly to be measured by their injury to society, it can 
hardly be doubted that as between acts of violence and acts of 
larceny the former should be the more heavily punished. For, 
granted that property is as cear as lifé, since under existing 
arrangements you unfortunately cannot enjoy the former without 
the latter, it appears that the first duty of’ a well-organized State 
is to take thought for the bodies of its citizens, in order that 
they in turn may have ‘an opportunity for taking thought what 
they shall ‘eat.and wherewithal they shall be- clothed, and in 
what manner they may best lay up for themselves treasure 


upon the earth, 
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Arr, IV.—ISLAM AS IT IS, 2 

? Il.—Its NATIONAL ASPECT. 
_€°CHLEGEL in his Philosophy of History, has said that 
-History is but the recital of the struggles of mankind 
since the Fall, towards the atfainment of that perfection 
which the Biblical Narrative teaches us ‘we originally pos- 
sessed. The natural impulse of man, when undegraded by 
youthful contact with vice and immorality, is upward- and on- 
ward. He may indeed be “ prone to sin,” and “ the imaginations 
of ss heart” may be wholly evil, but the aspirations of his soul 
are for better things than those by which he is surrounded. Sin 
*and Misery may and do step in to contaminate that purity of soul- 
and thought which is the birthright of every man, and the. daily 
circumstances of life blot or dim the lustre of the aspirations 
. which would lead him upward, but it is seldom if ever that the 
soul becomes so wholly enshrouded in the misery of evil, that 
it never turns with a longing heart back to the memories of its 
first and best impulses. Men in general are controlled and ruled 
- by their surroundings. The well-born, well-fed, well-clothed and 
well-taught son ofa thriving-and industrious merchant, has but 
few ideas in common with the ill-begotten, ill-fed, ill-clothed and 
ill-taught son of a felou father. The one learns to glory im the 
triumphs of civilization aud progress, the other learns to revel 
. in the sloughs of sin and shame. As it is with individuals so, in 
a measure, must. ib be with natiows, For as the circumstances. 
which attend a man’s birth and life develop his good or bad 
qualities, so must the general circumstances of a nation and the 
character of its people affect its growing generations; and hence 
it is, that the introduction of civilization among a barbarous 
people isa task illimitably more difficult thau its propagation 

_. when once its first principles have been successfully inculcated., 

If we look around the world at large, we may contrast the 
_ peoples who inhabit it ; and from the contrast we obtain a division 
of. mankind into two classes, the progressive and the nonprogres- 
sive. We look at Europe and America and we find peoples who 
- .are ever struggling to attain perfection, mental, sacial and poli- 
tical. We look at Asia and Africa and we find peoples resting 
quietly satisfied with their positions and their attainments, contétit 
to follow in the footsteps of their predecessors, than the most 
ancient of whom they are but little wiser and no better, All the 
human race are ever and anon subject to sadden or permanent 
impulses which spring from ambition, or the restless craving for 
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progress which is man’s natural e. and which fully 
develops itself wherever the ferce of barly education or surround- 
ing circumstances isnot enough to quench it, antl it is these im- 
pulses and the manner in which they affect any particular people 
that marks a people as a barbarous or a civilized nation, Among . 
barbarifins the progressive impulse limits itself to personal ambi- 
tion, and finds its results in wars, mutinies and personal prowess,- 
Among civilized nations the progressive impulse takes a higher 
range, and the welfare of humanity becomes the object of its 
ambition. Untouched by the elevating power of civilization, man, 
as a barbarian, is but little advanced before the brute . creation. 
_He lives, he moves, but his condition is one of inertia. His life 
and his movements are no mere than the swaying of the treeg in’ 
the changeful winds, productive of no results save the hastening 
-Of their own destruction from the wear and tear of the constant, 
though fatile, motion: and, as the trees, when no longer impelled 
by the fluctuating winds, return-to motionless inactivity, so does 
ihe soul of uncivilized man, when for the. time unimpelled by the 
force of personal ambition or uncontrollable circumstances, return to 
its inert condition, nothing changed from what it had been before. 
Bué while the winds exert their powers upon the rooted trees 
in wanton play, let them but breathe upom the pyramids of - 
canvas which form the swelling sails of a stately ship and 
their force is no longer wagted, but wafts the vessel on her 
onward course; and when they fail they leave her, motionless 
indeed, but far advanced upon her way; so the progressive 
impulse operating upon civilized man, urges him onward, ever 
onward, and, should it cease to, operate for a time, leaves him 
‘nearer to his ultimate destination than he ever was before: 
and as the seaman spreads all his canvas to catch the favour- 
ing gales,'so civilized man puts forth. all his energies that 
he may profit-to the: utmost from the influence that is urging 
him onward. What should we say to. the mariner, who, while 
a favouring breeze was blowing would roll up his sails and drop- 
his anchor, and refuse to profit by it? Would we not brand 
him as a fool, a madman or yet worse ; and, adjudging him unfitted 
for his post, replace him by. qnother? And what then should we 
say to the rulers,of a people who resisted the progressive impulse 
of their subjects, forbid them to profit from compliance with its 
teachings, and insisted on the establishment of an unqualified con- 
“sérvatism ? Yet this is what Islam has ever been represented to 
be, an unalterable conservative law, an annulling power deaden- 
iog the spirit of motion in itssubjects, the furled sails, and dropped- 
anchor of the vessel of human progress. If this estimate of Islam 
be the true one, it is a life- and -vigour-destroying power, staying ` 
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what is at once man’s best apd noblest impulse, and reduciag him 
to the level of a barbarian. * How tame and poor is the spectacle 
_ of a ship riding’ at anchor in a harbour, but how grand and impos- 
-ing the sight of the bounding barque, with her canvas clouds 
bellying before the blowing breeze. And so with man: all bis 
beauty and his glory springs from his power of motion, and what- 
„ever tends to counteract or impede that motion should stand 
-accursed of men and doomed to extinction, Let us see if this be 
the fate which the inexorable decree of justice should accord to. 
Islam as a national system, 
The religion of a country, that is to say, of the class or section’ 
of the people who possess the power of directing the course 
of ats legislation, must ever exercise an important influence upon — 
the welfare of the country, inasmuch as religious scruples and 
edogmas necessarily affect the laws, and must tend either to- _ 
wards the advancement or retardation of the commercial, social, 
and political prosperity of the people. History, ancient and 
“modern, possesses many instances of this, and I might, did space 
allow; call attention to the influence which religion has had upon 
the laws of European nations, and show how the laws thus | 
affected have influenced the material prosperity of the countries 
concerned. It will, however, be sufficient for me here, to point to 
_ the laws and customs of the Hindoos as based upon their religion. 
The Jaws of caste prohibiting the free intermixture of the Hindoos 
with other peoples, and confining them within the bounds of their 
own country, must infallibly, had they-not been overruled by the 
enlightened legislation of the Anglo-Indian Government, have 
retarded the progress of the people towards commercial success 3._ 
while their isolation from free intercourse with other nations raust“ 
‘have deprived them of the power of benefiting by the advance- 
ment of civilization and knowledge in other lands, Had not the | 
English nation assumed the control of India, where would the 
Hindoos have obtained the telegraphs, railways, printing presses, 
tramways, and .otber inventions which stud the land? ‘ven at 
home we have an instance of the effect of religious ideas upon 
material prosperity, in the strong and vigorous opposition shown 
_in Scotland when it was first proposed to run trains on Sundays, ` 
But if religion thus occasionally steps in to mar or retard the 
worldly prosperity of its professors, it not unfrequently acts in the 
opposite direction, and Jends assistance to the cause of social and 
general progress. Of this the best as the brightest example, will 
be found in the results which have often arisen from European, 
and more especially English, missiowary effort; and I believe Iam 
correct in ascribing somewhat similar, if far less widespread and 
beneficial, results to the labours of the Mahomedan missianary 
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traders of Africa. The religion of any given people being thus 
powerful for their material good or epil (in a degrée equivalent 
to its interference with their social or commercial customs), it 
will be æt once perceived that a religion like Islam which professes 
to supply the whole of the laws by which its followers are to 
be directed in their daily life, whether with regard to spiritual or 
worldly affairs, must have an important influence upon the mate- 
rial prosperity of a country where its tenets have been accepted. 
by the dominant party. Ifsach a religion be based upon the 
absurd theory (nevér so ably advocated as-by the poet Pope), that 
“whatever is, is right,”* and ordains a policy founded upon prin- 
ciples of uncompromising conservatism, it needs but little demon- 
stration to show that its followers will be ,incapable of developing 
‘their power of progressing with the advancement of civilizatefn 
among other nations ; and this is the charge which is so frequent- 
“Ty brought against Islam. ae 
The Koranic Code being accepted by all Moslems as the decrees 
of the Divinity, no appeal is allowed from decisions based upon - 
its authority—‘ There is no appeal from Cesar.” The Sunnat, 
or traditions of the sayings of the Prophet,are used to explain, 
confirm, or supply the deficiencies of, the Koran ; but they cannot 
be used to contradict, annul, or alter any of its commands, Simi- 
larly, the decisions of the four Imams, Abu Hanifa al Noman, Malek 
ibn Ans, Mahomed ibn Edris al Shafei, and Ahmed ibn Hanbal, 
and the ulema, or council of the learned, who in the present day 
decide all questions of law or faith, cannot be used otherwise than 
in conformity with the general tenor and special commands of 
the Koran. Hence, from a correct study of the Koran itself, we 
-fot only gain an insight into the numerous details of Mahomedan 
‘law which it contains, but we get a key to the principles on which 
the whole body of the Mahomedan law is founded. Recognizing 
this fact, the majority of English writers on the subject of 
Mahomedanism have fallen into the error which I have exposed 
in my Article on Islam as a social system. Totally forgetting 
the wide scope allowed to the personal or ‘collective opinions 
of Mahomedans, when called upon to decide what'is or is not in 
accordance with the Koran, our authors have decided all questions - 
for themselves in strict compliance with their own views as to the 
spirit and object of the Koran. How erroneous are the opinions 
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~ * Pope's Essay on Man, which is 

wholly devoted to maintaining this 
theory, should not, as is so often done, 
be put into the hands of Indian 
students, without a warning. If not 
beyond their understanding, it tends 


to confirm their national character of 
“letting well alone; the very point 
against which every true well-wisher 
of the Natives of India should direct 
his strongest influence, 
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thus obtained, T have shown, I think, when speaking on the 

subject of the Jehad. Chriftians entering upon the study of Islam 
with the knowledge of the Prophet’s avowed hostility to their 
` creed, and regarding Mahomedans somewhat, if not altogether, in 
-the light of hereditary and natural foes, find the pages of the ` 
Koran strongly confirmatory of the views they hold, ‘and not 
unnaturally their studies serve but to convince them that one of 
the chief characteristics of a “ true believer” is a deadly hatred 
to Christianity and Christians; and they dwell with emphasis on 
such passages as “have no fellowship with unbelievers,” quite 
forgetful of the fact that their own Bible contains a stmilar decree. 
“The same mode of treatment has been extended to the considera- 
` tign of all the more important questions. convected with Islam 
as “a national system, and hence the erroneous judgment which so 
many of our authors have formed en such subjects. As I insisted 
in my former Article, we must not: judge Mahomedanism or 
- Mahomedans. by the strict letter ef the Koran, but by. the inter- 
pretation which the Mahomedans themselves put upon it. Would 
- it net “be considered absurd for a Mahomedan to take the Bible or 
New Testament, and, framing fram it a code of laws, political 
and social, according to his own comeeption of ‘its meaning, declare 
that code to be the one by: which all Christians were guided, and 
that any estimate of Christianity or Christians not founded on it 
must be incorrect? Yet this is what many English writers have 
done in treating of Mahomedanism. 

If then we are to judge Islam by a rational standard, we may 
practically throw the Koran, the feur Imams, and the ulema and- 
mujtis on one side as unessential to the object in view, and 
‘turning to the people themselves seek to ascertam from them= 
their views, and, these obtained, we may with justice draw there- 
from opinions as to the capabilities which Islam as it now exists 
possesses for the development of civilization and social or national 
progress ; and: undoubtedly the best way to do this is to look at 
the strides which Islam has reeently been making. towards 
civilization in the different countries under her sway. ss 
-7 Asin my first Article, so in this, I confine myself when, speaking 
of Mahomedans or Mahomedanism to the sunmnees or orthodox 
sects, and, in doing so, it will be remembered that I treat of the 
great body of Islam, comprising, tke Turks, Arabs, Africans, Hin- 
dostanis, Bokharese, Afghan, Beloochee and ‘Tartar and Malayan 
Moslems, and omit only the Persians, and a. few scattered `and s 
nationally unimportant sects and zaces. . It must, however, be re- 
membered that orthodox Islam is divided into four sects called 
after the four Imams, whose names I have given above. Of these 
four sects, an Arabian author has justly said that the Hanifees 
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are the “followers of reason,” and the,other three the “ followers 
of tradition,” (i.e with regard to their interpretations of the 
Koranic Jaw). From this statement it may be inferred that, even 
within the limits of orthodox Islam, varying opinions will, be 
not only possible, but certain ; and such is undoubtedly the case. 
Yet here again an existing fact steps in to lighten the labour of 
investigation and the knowledge that the supreme power in Turkey, 
Egypt, and Arabia is invested in the hands of the Hanify sect, 
and that that sect probably ‘comprises nearly three-fourths of 
orthodox Islam, limits the enquiries we have to make to that sect. 
The fact that the Hanify sect is by far the largest of any of the 
Mahomedan seets, is in itself somewhat of a refutation of the 
common European estimation of Islam, for it shows us that the 
largest and most important body of Mahomedans so- far ffom 
accepting the guidance of bigoted and narrow-minded traditions 
look to reason as the proper source from which must come all 
solutions of questions undecided by the Koran or Sunnat. It 
would be an agreeable task to trace the gradual progress of 
civilization in the Hast under the influence of Mahomedanism, in 
detail; but to do so with either accuracy or completeness would 
require more chapters than I can here devote pages to its con- 
sideration ; and I can at most but point out some of the leading 
features in the progress towards civilization which Islam ‘4s 
undoubtedly making, and glance at the chief obstacles which have 
to be overcome before .the followers of the Prophet can enter 
upon the great race, unfettered by the bonds which now keep 
them back. ; 

_ What the former exclusiveness of Mahomedans has to a great 
extent become extinguished, is evident from the number of 
Mahomedans who now visit Evgland and other European countries, 
whether with the object of completing tbeir studies and educa- 
tion or for the purposes of trade or pleasure; and that these. 
travellers bring back with them on their return to their native land, 
a greatly-increased liberality of feeling, and a largeness of thought, 
unknown among their co-religionists in former days can scarcely be 
doubted. Much good is thus done, for the returned traveller 
is invariably looked up to as an authority, not merely on questious 
directly conneeted with his journey, but on almost every point 
Jiakle to dispute. Such men are therefore capable of assisting 
largely in the development of the innate desire for progress 
“which the acceunts of the advantages of civilization that they bring 
with them naturally awakens in the breasts of their fellows, and 
it cannot be kept too constantly in mind that. no effort and 
no expense tending to fix upon the minds of Orientals visiting 
Europe, the great advantages of peace, liberty and education, 
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can ever be wholly lost. Itgmay be that no direct results of. a 
beneficial nature may be ev&lent, but they exist none the less; 
‘for the most °unfavourable accounts which such travellers can 
give of the countries which they have visited, will be sufficient 
to stir abroad the knowledge of the existence of better and more 
satisfactory social conditions than those to which they are 
accustomed. 

Under the Sultans railways have been constructed both in 

Turkey in Europe and in Asia Minér; and though the lines as 
yet in work represent but a poor display of energy, they must ulti- 
mately lead to others of greater valne, commercially aud nationally. 
Down to the present day the system of working these lines, if 
the most trustworthy accounts which I have been able to collect may 

_ be depended upon, has been sufficieat to paralyse much, if not all, 
eof the good which might be expected from their construction.;_ 
C but, though in this respect deficient, there is reason to hope that 
the present Sultan when once his hands are released from the 
present wars will turn to with a geed will to forward the social 
progtess of his people. Much, very much, might be done by the 
Englisly Ambassador were he a man of sufficient tact and energy, 
for he might easily inculcate a better knowledge of the first 
principles of political economy than the Turks yet possess, and 
thus lead to the abolition of the “ penny wise and pound foolish ” 
system that has steadily tended towards the ruin of the Ottoman 
Empire. Before leaving the subject of Turkey-in-Europe, I may 
call dttention to the testimony of modern travellers in that 
country, to the perfect freedom of travel and comparative good 
order which has prevailed under the later Sultans, meaning by- 
good order, the freedom the travellers alluded to experienced“ 
from outrage and insult, theft, &c.* 

It is as yet but a few years. since the Turkish flag was hoisted 
in Yemen as that of the sovereign power; but already the 
Turks have done much to civilize the unruly Arab chiefs and their 
tribes who formerly divided the dominion of that territory, among 
themselves. Prior to the Turkish conquest, no traveller’s life was 
safe from attack in any part of Yemen ; bigotry and fanaticism 
excluded all races, creeds and nationalities (except Arabs and a 

. few Jews) from entering Arabia Felix, and the history of our 
occupation of Aden teems with murders and fanatical outbursts, 
No doubt several travellers, Cruttenden, Haley, Mills and Mun- 
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* Since writing this I kave visited Arabia is yet behind even Indian 
several of the Red Sea Ports, and civilization, but if its present career 
(more especially at Hadeida) I was be unchecked it will soon contrast 
much struck with the good order that favourably with many parts of our 
prevailed aud the evident progress of Indian Empire, 
the people. Necessarily Turkish 
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zinger, Neibuht, Von Wredde, and others have successfully pene- 
trated and explored different parts! of Yemen, Hadramat and 
‘Oman, but to the present day Southern and Eastern Yemen, 
Western Hadramat and Nejran, are all but unknown to Euro- 
peans, notjso much from the dangers, as from the impossibility of 
getting admittance into the country. With the extension of the 
Sultan’s armies over the territory of the semi-barbarian chiefs, 
everything is rapidly becoming changed. Caravan routes are 
protected, ; somethirfg like regularity is observed in imposing 
dues and, customs, learning (though not perhaps of a very high 
order, yet including many subjects heretofore entirely neglected 
by the jjeople) is encouraged; murder, robbery, and other 
crimes are punishéd, and last, though most important of ali, 
religious toleration is being introduced. Thus, in Taiz, Yerim, 
Sanaa, &c,, there are now many Greeks; and, within the last, 
four years, Herr Levy, a German, has visited’ Taiz as a Christian 
without molestation, and has given a. highly satisfactory account 
of the manner in which he was treated by all with whom he fell 
in contact, Among other interesting features of the Terkish 
occupation of Yemen, is the construction of four telegraph lines, 
and the ptoduetion of a work described as most able and learned 
on the physical, political and general geography of the captured 
territory by a Turkish Pacha, who was in command of a portion”of 
the invading army. Space forbids that I should dwell upon these 
evidences of progress any longer, and I will therefore but call 
attention lto the establishment of the Allygurh Mahomedan 
College, as an evidence of the desire for progress which is beginning 
to stir the Indian Mahomedans. The extensive use now made of the 
printing press in India, in the production of books and news- 
papers, also calls for mention, and among the latest literary pro- 
ductions of the Indian Mahomedans, I would point to the Zurju- 
man-t-Turki, wa Arabi wa Farsi, lately compiled, printed and 
published in Bombay by a native Mahomedan. The matter, style 
and ‘‘ g@tlup” of the book reflects the highest credit on all concern- 
ed in its} production. The printing of Korans, whether in the 
original Arabic or in other Oriental tongues, is likewise an evi- 
dence of, the facility with which the Mahomedans accept the 
advantages of civilization independent of any consideration as to 

the source from whence they spring. 
I must'now conclude this Article by a brief reference to the 
“obstacles'in the way of Mahomedan progress in India, These are 
few in number but powerful in effect, and chief among them is the 
general poverty of the Indian Mahomedans. This leads them to 
curtail the educational curriculum of their children both from their 
inability ito meet the necessary out-lay and in order that they may | 
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earlier put them in a position to earn their bread. To this asser- 
tion I am prepared to hear the reply, that the Government educa- 
. tonal system refutes the former assertion, but the fact is that 
‘Mahomedans shun the Government sehools upon the grounds, that 
their children are there subjected to instruction of a Christian- 
izing tendency, and that the time occupied by the ° secular 
studies of a Government school, leaves the students no time 
available for the study of the Koran, &c., studies which being 
considered in the light of a religious duty by» every Mahomedan, 
are regarded as far more important than any studies tending 
merely towards the earthly welfare of their children. 
Islam in India, like Hindoosm, is fust now in the first throes 
ofa violent revolution. As yet the owtward surface of Indian 
` natfve society is but little disturbed, and, hence, Europeans gene- 
rally neither see nor suspect what is actually occurring. Both the 
Hindoos and Moslems are dividing iate two hostile- sections, the 
* old and the new. The old still stirred by recollections and traditions 
_of the past, conservatist and unappeaseable ; the new, impregnated 
witha spirit of tolerance and.a growing desire for progress which 
_ shows itself.as yet principally, if not wholly, in open contempt for 
- thagid party. Disloyalty is not a feature of either party, though 
it is‘present with both, In the older party, it is confined to a 
passive contempt for, and hatred towards, the English and their 
innovations. With the young party it shows itself in wild and 
vague _anticipations of the height which native learning and 
ability may reach, and an egotistical depreciation of Europeans. 
A feeling of this kind is not so much to be suppressed as guided 
aright, thus treated it will prove the most valuable ally we can 
have in forwarding the’ progress of civilization in India. The: 
‘empty shallow conceit of young India may be ridiculous, but a 
generation or two more will see it settle dawn intoa manly, earnest 
struggle for a well-won supremacy, and when once this takes 
. place, India and her sons will quickly take a foremost place amoug 
civilized nations, We growl at the slow progress hitherto made, 
and not perhaps altogether without reason, but we must not. forget 
that our own civilization dates but a few years back, and we 
should remember that the first steps m the great race are the 
most difficult. At the start, old and long-cherished predilections 
have to be overcome, ancient associations have to be rudely broken 
and cast aside, and that which was dear and beloved resigned ‘for 
ever, Once accomplish this, once rend the curtain of old associa- 
_ tions which hides the brilliant glories of the future, and the hesitating 
crowds, who now halt between two opinions, will rush to the strug- 
gle with an enthusiasm which will inevitably lead them to success, 
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ART: V.—WARREN HASTINGS IN LOWER BENGAL. 


Part I.— (Continued from the CaLcutra Review, No. CXXX, 
. for October 1877.) i 


TASTINGS remained in England for nearly four years. 
Those were not the days of furloughs and of leave-allow- 
ances, and he dre no pay while he wasat home. All he had to 
depend upon were his savings, such as they were, and any share 
of trading profits which he might receive from Mr. Sykes and his 
other partners. ‘These resources were scanty and uncertain; and 
it is pretty evident that Hastings suffered from the res angugta 
domi while in England, and that his stay there was not of a 
pleasurable character. Probably it was to this period of his life, 
that he referred when he described his having been exposed to 
chances of want only relieved by occasional and surely provi- 
dential means. On 28 March 1768 Mr. Sykes writes to Clive: 
“Your lordship knows my regard for Mr. Hastings ahd the 
intimacy which we have maintained for so many years., I have 
now brought his affairs nearly to a conclusion, and, sorry Lam 
to say, they turn out more to the credit of his moderation than 
knowledge of the world. He is almost literally worth nothing, 
and must return to India ey want bread. I therefore make it 
my earnest request to your lordship that, even if you cannot 
consistently promote his reappointment to the Company’s service, 
you will at least not give any epposition thereto.” A few months 
later (24 November 1768) the same faithful friend writes to 
another correspondent: ‘ I hope and trust Hastings will before this 
have by the instrumentality of his friends secured an appointment 
in the service, He has managed his cards very ill, and, between _ 
you and me, I never saw such confused accounts as he left behind 
him.” Such was the state of Hastings’ finances in 1768, and we 
have already seen* that he had to borrow money to pay for his 
passage home, Yet, if we are to believe his biographers, he was 
so reckless as to embarrass himself still further by extravagant 
liberality to his relations, for we are told that he gave a thousand 
pounds to his sister, Mrs, Woodman, and settled £200 a year on 
his aunt Mrs. Elizabeth Hastings. All through life Hastings was 
careless and extravagant with his money and the result was that 
hé always was in difficulties. Only one year before his death, 
in April 1817, we find him making a present of £150 to his 
niece, and making the cheque payable on June 20th lest if presented 
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immediately it should be found that he had overdrawn his ac- 
count! Lord Macaulay invites us to contemplate with admiration 
the honourable poverty of Hastings ; but, considering the immense 
sums which must have passed through his and his wife’s hands, 
‘and the liberality of the Court of Directors towards him, I think - 
that honourable poverty is hardly the proper phrase, and that his 
ae must be included in the long List of Anglo-Indian spend- 
rifts. o 
We have hardly any record of Hastings’ mode of life in England, 
but it is clear that his activity of mind did not altogether slumber, 
He assisted his friend Vansittart in preparing his book, and he 
formed some acquaintance with Dr. Johnson. Healso propeunded 
a scheme for encouraging Persian literature in Ergland, and it is 
to“#his that Dr. Johmson refers in one of his letters to him, 
‘Hastings did not, however, as Macaulay implies, propose that 
*Oxford should be the seat of the College. His suggestion was that” 
it should be establishad at some seminary to be founded by the 
East India Company. Nor did he intend to. take a personal share 
in thg tuition. “I formed a plan,” he says, “for such an institu- 
tion, but I never offered nor intended to supervise it. I was not 
qualified for it. Indeed, my intention was to obtain professors 
from India.” | 
-Hastings re-appointment to India was partly the result of the 
. good offices of Lord Clive. I have already quoted Sykes’ appli- 
cation to him on Hastings’ bebalf.* In reply Clive writes, “Mr. 
Hastings’ connection with Vansittart subjects him to many incon- 
veniences, The opposition from the. Directors prevented my 
obtaining his return to Bengal in Council, Indeed he is so great a 
dupe to Vansittart’s politics that I think it would be improper 
that he should. go to Bengal in any station, and I am endeavouring 
to get him out to Madras high in Council there in which, I 
believe, I shall succeed.” Clive had been acquainted with Hastings 
for many years and was well disposed towards him. Yet he 
seems to have gauged his intellectual nature very imperfectly, for 
we find him writing as follows to Hastings when the’ latter 
was made Governor of Bengal “With regard to political 
measures, they are to be taken according to’ the occasion. 
When danger arises every precaution must be made use of, but 
at the same time you must be prepared to meet and encounter 
_it. This you must do with cheerfulness and confidence, never 
entertaining a thought of miscarrying till the mistake actually 
„happens ; and even then you are not to despair, but be con- 
tinually contriving and carrying into execution schemes for 
retrieving affairs ; always flattering yourself with an opinion that . 
time and perseverance will get the better of any thing. From the 
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little knowledge I have of you, I am convinced that ypu have not 
only abilities and personal resolution, put integrity and moderation 
with regard to riches ; but I thought I discovered ip you a difi- 
dence én your own judgment, und too great an easiness of dis- 
position which may subject you insensibly to be led when you 
ought te guide. Another evil which may arise from it is that you 
may pay too great an attention to the reports of the natives and be 
inclined to look upon things in the worst instead of the best light. 
A proper confidence in yourself and never-failing hope of success ’ 
will be a bar to this and every other ill that your situation is liable 
to, and, as I am sure that you are not wanting in abilities for the 
great office of- Governor, I must, add that an opportunity is 
now given you of making yourself one of the most distin- 
guished characters of this country. I perceive I have blen. 
very free in delivering my -sentiments, but to make an 
apology were to contradict the opinion I profess to have of your’ | 
nature and to doubt whether you would receive this as a token 
of my esteem.” (Berkeley .Square, Ist. August 1871.) The 
last sentence of this letter is neatly turned and the whaleetter - 
shows, if other proofs were wanting, that Clive was something 
‘more than a rough soldier and could express his thoughts well 
and vigorously. But what are we to think of the conception of. 
Hastings’ character which it contains? It is quite opposed sto © 
that which Macaulay has taught to us, and Clive does not seem to ` 
have had a glimpse of the mans equa in arduis which controlled - 
the slight and diminutive body. Surely “the great pro-consul” must 
have laughed in ‘his sleeve to find himself cautioned against diffi- 
dence in his own judgment anda tendency to allow himself to- 
-be led when he ought to guide. Probably Clive was misled by his 
dislike of the views which Hastings shared in common with Vansit~ 
tart and also by Hastings’ habitual reserve. 

Hastings’ appointment was to Madras as second in the Council ` 
there. He set sailin March 1769, joining his ship (the Duke of 
Grafton) at Dover. Apparently it was the custom in those days 
to embark and disembark at Dover. Thus we find Francis land- 
ing at Dover at 4 o’clock in the morning (19 October 1781), going 
to bed for a few hours and then getting to Harley Street by ten at 
night. What befell Hastings during the voyage out is well 
known to the readers of Macaulay's essay. With his career at 
Madras I am not concerned, and I shall only refer to one jnci- 

_dent of it which is interesting, as showing the activity of his mind. 
He had been struck by the inconvenience caused by the want of 
a pier at Madras, and, on 7 April 1770, he wrote to his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Woodman, asking him to get estimates for the construes 
tion of a causeway which-should extend beyond the surf. . He 
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gave eee ern and ary pate to show the paper to Brindley 
and also to Smeaton and Mylne adding, “I believe it is usual 
to consult the&e people on subjects of this kind and to fee them 
for it.” At the same time he begs his brother-in-law not te men~ 
tion the place for which the pier was required, a condition which 
one would think would deprive the estimates of any practical 
value. It is difficult to see what other reason Hastings had for 
this secrecy than the principle which, according to Mr. Thornton, 
he acted on througheut life, of surrounding all his acts with 
mystery. The mentien of Brindley reminds us that Woodman 
was the Duke of Bridgewater's steward and was therefore ina 
position to consult the great engineer. 
éjastings was appointed* Governor of Bengal in 1771, but he 
did not become Governor-General till two years later, that is after 
ethe passing of the Regulating Act. In a letter, written on the: 
voyage from Madras to Calcutta and dated, * Bay of Bengal 10th 
- February 1772,” we have the following fling at Scotchmen. “A 
‘very powerful bias to politics and a most uxconquerable aversion 
to -etse who have more power than themselves, have gained the 
Nabob (of Arcot) a formidable party in the Seottish inhabitants 
of this colony (Madras), who to a maa almost are partisans of the 
Nabob or discontented with the Government.” He ends a long 
epistle by saying “ If you find this letter very tedious or any part 
of it not very intelligible, be sq good as to lay it to the ac- 
count of au uneasy stomach and confused head, the inseparable 
. companions of a sea life in a small vessel.” 
Hastings arrived at Calcutta on 17th February 1772, on which 
-day Hancock writes to his wife: “ Mr. Hastings is arrived this 
day; he is thin and very grave but in goed health.” At this- 
time Mr. Cartier was Governor of Bengal, and Hastings did not take, 


* I presume that his appointment 
was partly the result of the disaster 
of the Aurora Frigate. This ship 
` was carrying out the three supervi- 
; sors, Vansittart, Forde and Scrafton 
but was lost in the Indmn Ocean, 
never having been beard of after its 
leaving the Cape in December 1769. 
Had the supervisors arrived Has- 
tings’ occupation would: have been 
gone or at-least his power would 
have been greatly crippled. He was 
` therefore like many other great men 
indebted a good -deal to luck for his 
opportunities and his fame. We may 
also reflect that however sad the 
death of the gallant Forde was, the 


loss of the supervisors was no mis~ 
fortune to India. Their appoint- 
ment was the result of what Hast. 
ings called an unnaturale coalition. 


‘Forde and Scrafton were Clive’s men 


and were sent to diminish the power 
of Vansittart, It could therefore 
hardly be expected that they would 
act harmoniously, especially when 
Scrafton and Vansittart had been 
on such bad ferms that they had once 
met to fight a duel. Scrafton seems 
to have heen no friend of Hastings 
and said, according to Francis, that 
Hastmgs was not made a supervisor 
because he had too many crooked 
lines in his head. , 
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over charge from him for about two months (13th April). Ina 
letter to Dupré, he says that he emplpyed the intervdl in inform- 
ing himself of the nature and stat of the revenues, and formed 
set of ‘regulations for their management for tHe ensuing five 
‘years, the first proposition being to let them for that term in ' 
farms... If was inimediately approved (by the local Board I pre- 
sume) and a Committee was appointed.-. In the meantime orders 
‘came out to arrest Mahomed Reza Khan. (letter of 8th October,). 

Elsewhere he says “ I found (on arriving at Caleutta) the Gov- 
ernment largely in debt, contracted in a time of peace, an income 
not equal’ to its expenses, the authority shared independently 
between the Governor and Gouncil, tlie Military Commander, and 

the two Revenue Boards of Moorshedabad and Patna.. To add 
to my embarrassment, Mr. Gregory, by the instigation of Nangku- 

mar* had, impressed the Court of Directors with a belief that 
Mahomed Reza Khan and Shitab Roy had contributed to the 
effects of jthe famine and had-laid' waste the country in the year 
4769 by buying up the grain, withholding ibt from the merchants, 
and reselling ft at enormous prices.” | 

Hastings’ unwearied pen was probably never busier thah thering 
the early; months of his stay in Calcutta, No doubt he was 
stimulated by the attainment of high official rank and he must 
have been cheered also by his return to Beugal for which, as he ~ 
tells the! Directors in one of his letters, he always hada partial 
attachment. His indignatioa, too; was stirred by finding that 
all real power was in the hands of the Mofussil officers. In 
March 1772 he writes to Dupré: “ Will you believe that the: 

- boys of the service are the sovereigns of the country under the 
inmeanihg title of Supervisors or Collectors of the Revenue, 
administrators of justice and rulers, heavy rulers, of the 
people. . They are said to be under the control of the Councils 


No. 128 Sri Cower and Heera Sing 
vs. Bolaki Sing and others 17th 
July 1793 p. 230 and that of Doe 
Dem. Juggomohun Moullick,— and 
others p..43-of game volumo prove 
that Omichand was a Shh. By his 
will of 1165 B. 8. (1758-59) he left 


* Nandkumar was one instigator 
‘but the, action of the Court of 
Directors, was not dictated solely- 
‘by his representations, <A letter of 
Huzuri Mull, a brother-in-law of 
Omichand and an old influential 
inhabitant of -Caleutta, seems to 


have nflnenced them considerably. 
T may there point out that the 
very name Huzuri Mull and still 
more, two cases reported in Sir 
~E. Hyde Tast’s notes of -eases 
-decided jin the Supreme Vourt, 
show, conclusively, what a blunder 
. Macaulay made in speaking of 
‘Omishand as a Bengali. The case 
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part of his. property to the Sikh 
divinity Gurn Govind, and a few. 
days before his death he declared 
his intention of going on a pileri- 
mage to Amritsar. Huzuri Mull 
(called in the reports. -fungry 
Mull and-also Huzzoy Mulig -died . 
in 1190 B.S. (1783), es 
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of Revenud at Murshedabad and Patna who are lords of these 
capitals and of the districts anarxed to them, and dispose of the 
first offices of state, subject (as it. is said also) to the Governor 
and Council, who, you may take my word for it, have neither 
- power, trust, nor emolument, but are honoured only with respon- 
sibility. This is the system whieh, it seems, my predecegsor was 
_ turned out for opposing, and I will be turned out too rather 
than suffer it to continue as it is? He writes in a similar strain 
to Mr: Purling and designates the younger servants of the Com- 
-pany as pro-cousuls, thus anticipating the name which was one 
` day to be applied to himself. The Presidency (7. e. the Central 
Government) he describes as being literally devoid of all power or 
- authority beyond the narrow limits ef Calcutta. “Sucli is the 
` present system of the Government of Bengal in which the trust, 
» Power and profit are in the hands af its deputies, and the degree of- 
each propertionate to their want of rank in the service. The effeets 
af such a system. may easily be conjectured. I cannot affirm this 
' nor do I give credit to universal report or the daily clamours with 
. Whichel*am stunned from crowded suppliants for justice. Where 
an excess of power is lodged in the hands of an individual, I must 
of course conclude thaé {fan ill useis made of it. It wifi be the 
case in 99 instances though one in the 100 may escape it, because 
eftry dependant of the great man shares his authority and has an 
- interest to make him inaccessible fọ the complaints of those who 
suffer by their abuse of it. The obvious remedy for these evils 
is to redeem the authority of the Government by abolishing the 
‘Board of Revenue, recalling the supervisors, and bringing the 
collections to Calcutta. But this is impracticable, the Company's 
orders forbid it, and, wibh the recent example of my predecessor, ` 
- who was dismissed, and two other members who were removed 
for opposiag the. estallishment of this system, I have not the’ 
_courage to touch it. Such palliatiens, hawever, as may secure’ 
. the Compaay’s revenue, and alleviate the disorders of the country, 
I hope to be able to apply. The rest must depend apen the 
future regulations of the Court of Directors.” “I solemnly de- 
clare,” adds the writer, € that I speak my real judgment when I 
say that the lowest of the supervisors 1s a man of more trust, 
dignity and consequence than the Governor of Bengal.” 2 —— 
_ The fullest exposition of the state of the country and of 
Hastings’ views about its administration are continued in a letter 
to Sir George Colebrooke (father of te Sanscritist) dated 26 Marclr-- 
1772. Jt is very long but too important to be omitted. Hastings 
begins with the remark that he issorry to say that the feelings 
of humanity and the principles of honor are become more 
necessary qealificalious for the admanistration of the Company’s — 
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affairs than great abilities. He then proceeds as folldws: “The 
Government of this country consists off three distinct powers, the 
supervisors, the Boards of Revenue at Moorshedalsad and Patna, 
and the Governor and Council at Calcutta., The order in-which I 
have named them is not accidental but consonant to the degree 
of trust, power, and emolument which they severally possess. The 
supervisors were originally instituted for the purpose of inspecting 
into the collections, the execution of justice, the government 
and. the capacity of ¢he several districts of the two provinces, and 
to report their observations from which the Board were tu form a 
Code of Regulatious for the better government and improvement 
of the country. This design was at least laudable ; if it produced 
no good it could do no harm but it is long since the original * 
Institutions have ceased, which perhaps is yet a secret to the 
"Gourt of Directors, for the same set of men continue in the 
same district still retaining the title of supervisors to which the 
idea naturally connects itself that they are employed in collecting 
materials of speculation to be hereafter reduced to practice for 
the increase of populatien, the advancement of the cultwrenagd 
manufactures, the enlargement of the revenue, and the equal 
administration of justice to the Inhabitants of the provinces. No— 
the supervisor is the sovereign of the division over which he 
presides, he farms out the lands to such persons as he judges mosè 
deserving a preference im the distribution of them, or to those 
whom he chooses to favour, he tollects the rents, he is the chief 
Magistrate, and he is absolute, and it is an universal consequence 
of despotism that every inferior agent is equally despotic with 
his principal and most commonly will govern him also. The | 
“Banyan is in fact the soul of every supervisorship. Such 
at least is the universal repart of the country, and I believe it, 
because I think it impossible that it should be otherwise. All 
the business of the district passes through the hands of the 
Banyan to his master, he chooses and nominates all the other 
servants gnd of course has it in his power to shut out all access 
to the supervisor. No complaints, therefore, or applications can 
come before the latter without permission of his maitre de 
palais. I do mot assert that this is the case but I have already 
received complaints from all quafters which agree in this descrip- 
tion, and I think it impossible but such effects must follow from 
such causes.” ES 





- 


~~* This was really true. Mr, Verelst?s The Bengal Administration Report for 

supervisors had been abolished. and 1872-738 tells us (page 40) that the su- 
collectors substituted for them, but pervisors were appointed by Hastings 
the change was never reported to the in 1769, forgetting that he was. not 
Directors. See “ Constitutiens of 14 then in India.. 
May 1772” quoted by Mill asa note, 
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“Were the Banyan the appointed tyrant of the country there 
‘would be less danger of his pibusisg his power. to a great excess, 
because, being responsible and having no dignity or consequence 
of his own, he could be easily called to an account: for his * conduct. 
and made to suffer for it. But as his master is the responsible- 
person he is encouraged to go to what lengths he pleases with 
‘the certainty of impunity, and I am sure he will go'to all lengths 
because he has no tie or principle te restrain him. The best have 
mone, but these are commonly the lewest of the people who have 
- fixed themselves to the supervisors when they came first into 
the country and have risen to promotion with them. The super- 
visor is often supported by strong connexions either in the Council 
or the Court of Directors and they are placed both by their preten- 
sidms in the service and the manrers of their country so nearly 
on a level with those who should be their judges that they are, 
secure from a very rigorous sutiny into their conduct and 
totally exempt from the terrors of punishment. Still permit me te. 
recur to what I have said before, that I do not pretend to assert facts, 
onlyyaport what I hear and which I think must be in the natural 
‘course of things.. I am told also that the trade in every district 
is engrossed by the supervisors but more especially .rice and the 
other necessaries of life. It is certwinly in their power to engross 
kem, and you may judge whether they do or not, I beg leave to 
refer you to the list of the covermmted servants for the ages of 
these rulers of the land and for titeir length of standing in the 
service, at the same time in justice, let me add, that they are in 
general the best of the Company’s servants, and such as I am 
‘acquainted with among them L know to be men of worth and 
ability. The supervisors are made accountable to the Boards. 
of Revenue at the two capitals, that is, they receive orders from’ 
them, make reports to them, and send them the amount of their 
collections and the accounts. The Board of Revenue hath like- 
wise the government of the city and the management of the 
Jands-adjoining to it, that is, they are the- supervisors of these 
districts, but in this charge the Naib Subah is joihed, and, 
as far as I can learn, is the acting person. This is the state of 
‘the Board of Revenue at Murshedabad. I do not know whether 
that of Patna differs from dt, These Boards are accountable to 
the Presidency, that is, they transmit their accounts and receive 
_ their orders from ¢hkence, founded on such materials as the 
-Presidency is furnished with from them. It will be difficult for 
me to tell you what are the duties of the Government. I can’ 
‘only sperk from what I have seen, I have been here now six 
. weeks and I have joined with the Board in inspecting raw silk 
‘and piece goods, in despatching a vessel to England, and nego- 
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ciating the teima of a contract which did not take placg with the © 
dadney merchants, in censuring- a captpin of a ship Yor turning 
out his chief! mate, in attending to a violent contest in which 
I have lrappily’no share, about a dismissed-alderman of the mayor's 
court and in'receiving from the General of the army the report 
of ordersewhich ke had given for the disposition and movements 
of the forces and of the political measures which he had thought 
proper to pursue. -Do not take my word for the abstract of 
the acts of this Goyernment.but be pleased to peruse our re- 
cords of the interval which I speak of. I am much mistaken 
if you find the rest more important. A member of the Board 
jately. declared to me that he could not send an agent into~ 
the country for the purchase of a single article in it without 
applying to the supervisor for his permission, and, if it was 
„granted, it, was looked on as an encroachment. I have not ° 
yet been able for want of leisure from daily avocations and perpe- * 
tual interruptions, which in my present situation I can only 
avoid by flight, to study the orders the. Company have given 
concerning ithe mode of administering their affairs, but I will not’ 
believe that they meant to invert the principles of government, 
to give all trust, power and emolument to the inferior members of 
the service; and to charge the first personages with the responsibili. 
ty alone.” | , wae 
“The remedy which I would recommend to this distraction is 
obvious and simple. It is not to introduce~fresh innovations but` 
restore the!'Government Of the country to its first principles, to recalh 
the supervisors, nor suffer a Christian to remain in. the country 
beyond the beunds of the. factories, to abolish the Boards of 
- Revenue, to bring the collections to the Presidency, and to make 
it the capital ef the provinces; ‘it is the capital of the British 
dominions, themselves, and as the British power supports and 
rules the! country, that part of it, wherever it be, whence the 
power issues, -is the natural seat of Government. To substitute 
any other in its stead, ‘is to surrender the order and authority 
of Government with it, and to lay the sure foundations of 
anarchy and universal rapine. These are the remedies which 
naturally ‘present themselves for the present disorders. Many other 
regulations will be necessary, bat not one perhaps which the ori-. 
ginal constitution of the Mogul Government had not before . 
established and adopted, and thereby rendered familiar to the 
_people. But it is not necessary to mention them because none of 
them can' be now carried into execution. All that can be attempt- 
ed at this time will be to alleviate the effects- of the present 
system, to change as much of it as shall be found hurtful to the 
country or prejudicial to the interests of the Company, and to.. 
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establish sheh partiad or temporary regulations as the letter and 
evident spitit of the Compapy’s orders shall admit of, for the ease of 
the inhabitants and the improvement of the revenue The same 
expedient will serve for both.”- : ‘ 

He then refers to the Company’s recommendation that the lands 
should be farmed on long leases and says: “This is undoubtedly 
the most effectual and easy way of receiving and ascertaining 
their -value. But what farmer will dare to offer proposals if 

- the supervisors Banyan is to be his gompetitar,. or what 
. Offers will be made by any without consulting the pleasure 
of the supervisor and his minns, and without allowing large 
discounts from the rent for fecs and the losses which are to 
_ be expected from the exactions and violences of sepoys, and. the 
p&petual intervention of higher authority?” In a subsequent 
letter to the same correspondent (20 April 1772) he writes: “ The 
* Board have agreed to farm the laud on long leases.. I have con- 
' . versed with the most experienced members of the Board, They 
all confirm me in my former sentiment, &c. Butin one point I 
find them all agreed.. That the wisest laws and the most rigorous 
rétraints, with the most determined resolution to support them, 
will not be sufficient to cure the evils of the present system while, 
‘the original source of these remains. In a word, that nothing but 
ike abolition of the supervisorships will free the people from 
oppression, or induce those who may be willing to farm the land, 
to bid their due value for them. P look in vain in the orders of 
- the Company for their appointment or confirmation. Nay, it is a 
doubt with me whether their office is known at home, since their 
original commission has been long since abolished, and powers 
granted them which were never dreamt of in their first institution”. 

He concludes his letter by a reference to the Military Depart- 
ment of the Company’s service in which he has the following 
happy illustration. “Your military establishment is the spring of 

_ government, the civil power forms the wheels which restrain the 
- force of the former and enable it te give an equal and permanent 
motion to the whole machine. If you weaken or loosen the wheels, 
the force of the spring will prevail wresistibly for a few moments 
and the machine will stop for ever, for 1 know not the artificer 
-that can set it a going again” 

In the letter to Dupré already quoted, Hastings describes the 
‘proceedings of the Committee of Circuit, but these can best be 
studied in the report to the Directors'printed in the appendix to 
Dr. Hunter’s charming Annals. ee 

He then goes on to speak of Naudkumar and says: “ This man 
never was a favourite of mine, aud was engaged in doing me 
many ill-offices for several years together, But I found him 
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the only man who could enable me to fulfil the expẹctations of 
the Compahy with respect to Mahomed Reza Khan,” 

After describing that it- had been arranged te bring the col- 
lections’ to, Calcutta, he says: “hither too we have brought 
the superior courts of justice, we have established two at the 
Presideticy for appeals of civil cases, and for the inspection anth 
confirmation of all proceedings in capital ‘cases; and two inferior 
courts,-of the like kind, in each district, By this arrangement the 
whole power and gorernment ef the province wil centre in Cal- 
cutta which may be now considered as the capital of Bengal. The 
establishment of the courts of justice ym Calcutta was almost aw- 
act of injustice, the criminal judicature being a branch of the 
Nizamat, |But it was so connected with the revenue, and the Ma- 

, homedan courts are so abominably venal, that it was uecessfry, 

Unfortunately a new judicature and a new eode of laws are 
forming at home and on principles diametrieally opposed to ours, | 
which is [little more than a renewal of the laws and forms used: 
of cld in the country with no other variations than such as were 
necessary to give them-their dus effect and such as the peeplagn- 
derstood atid were likely to be pleased with.’ The over-worked otf- 
cial then breaks out as follows: “ Here I now am with arrears of 
business of months and some of years to bring up, with the courts. 
of justice and offices of revenue to set agoing, with the official Tm 
formations to resume and complete, with the Lapwing to despatch, 
with the trials of Mahomed Reza Khan and Rajah Shitab Roy to 
bring on without materiais and without much hope of assistance, ov 
ne pend pas des gens qui ont un miliion dans leur poche, and with 
the current trifles of the day, uotes, letters, personal applications, 

“every man’s business of more consequence than any other, com- 
plainants| from every quarter of the province hallooing me by 
hundreds for justice as often as | put my bead out of the window 
or venturé abroad, and, what is worse then ali, a mind diseomposet 
and a temper almost fermented to vinegar by the weight of affairs 
to which the former is unequal, and by everlasting teazing. We 
go on, however, though solely iu hopes *of support at home and of 
an easier; time here when proper channels are ent for the affairs. 
of the Province to flow in. Sof persevere ; neither my health nor 
spirits, thank God, have yet forsaken me. I should have added: 
to the list of things to be done, an inquiry into the trade in salt, 
betel-nut, tobacco and rice carried on by the principal persons of 

“this Government, which’ their commands have’ directed me to 
prosecute, a mark of distinction on which my friends in England’ 
congratulate me. Such partial praises tend to destroy every other — 
that Tam possessed of by arming my hand against every ino 
and every man’s of course against me ! 

i) x . i nl 
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In anotWer letter to the same correspondent, dared Gth Januaty - 
_ 1778, he enumerates bis: reforms. 
= No.l. Settlement of the Revenue. “Who was it that said, 
that he had given such laws to hs people as they were capable of 
receiving, not the best that could be formed? On à similar 
principle we have suffered one capital defect to remain in our 
constitution, I mean the collections. 
No. II. Arrangement of the Nawab’s household. l 
No. HI. Arrangement of the officers dependent on the Khal- 
seu or Court of Revenue. 
No. IV. Administration of Justice. . 
“We have been very unfortunate in the time which we have 
- clsesen for our judicial improvements, for we cannot undo what we 
have done; and if the Lord Chief Justice and his Judges should, 
* come amongst us with their institntes, the Lord have mercy upon 
‘us, we shall be in a-complete state of confusion here and we shall 
_ be cruelly mauled at home especially if the Pariament should 
` lay hold of our Code, for we have not a lawyer among us. Neces- 
sify compelled us to form some establishment of justice ; we’chose 
the best we could; and if this shall not be found so perfect as 
more time and more knowledge must have made it, it is yet capa- 
’ dase of receiving improvements and is a good foundation for a more 
complete system of judicature. Js it not a contradiction to the 
common. notions of equity and poifcy that the English gentlemen 
_ af Cumberland and Argyleshire should regulate the polity of a 
‘nation which they know only by the lacs which it has sent to 
Great Britain and by the reduction it has occasioned in their land 
tax.” j . KED 
15th January 17738. “ Mahonted. Reza Khan’s trial ts still 
suspended. He has many friends; itis difficult to collect mate- 
, rials in support of the charge against him, I verily believe him 
- culpable, and some of the charges I think I can clearly establish, 
but I want both time and assistants for such a work.” `: 
2nd February 1773. Refers to the Sanyassies, and reports that 
Captain Thomas had lost his life in an unequal attack upon a 
party of these banditti with a small party of Pargana sepoys+ 
31st March. Mentions Captain Edwardes as having been killed. 
‘in an engagement with the Sanyassies, : 
2nd March. “ Shitab Roy has excaped with credit, indeed I 
, scarce know why he was called to account. The Nabob iga- 





* Alludiny, I suppose, to the Act dated 29 Deeember 1772, it appears 
passed in 1769 whereby the Com- tlmt the fight took place in a plain 
pany became bonnd, to pay £490,000 by Shamganj in the Samppdr Par- 
a year into the British Exchequer. gana of the Kangpur District, 

+ From a letter of Mr. Purling 
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mere name aud the seat of government is most effeftually and 
visibly “transferred from Murshedabad to Calcutta wich I do not 
despair of seeing the first city in Asiagf I live aud am supported 
for a fey years longer.” f s 

9th March 1773. “This service wants men of.. abilities who 
have no pretensions to desert it, for every man capable of business 
runs away to the collectorships or other lucrative situations where; 
I fear, their taleuts are perniciously applied more to the im- 
provement of their owa fortunes than the Company’s benefit.” i 

On the same date Hastings writes to Dupré. “I have hopes of 
being able! to effect another reform which will also contribute 
much to the freedom of trade by recalling all the gomastahs and 
providing the investment by Dadney contracts or ready money 
purchases ; to declare the weavers free to work for whom they. 
wil aud to support them in this freedom. You will guess why 
I have marked the.sentence at the top ‘of this page. Different. 
circumstances require different and even oppogite measures. ‘The 
Company and their collectors and chiefs of factories are the only 
merchants of tle country ; they force advances ‘of money on the 
weavers atid compel them to give cloths in return at Strebi-- 
trary valuation which is often no more’ than the cost-of the 
materials, so that the poor weaver only lives by tunning into 
debt to his employers and thus becomes their slave for life.* ‘The * 
collector’s trade with the money which they get in the districts 
much affects the circulation as. well as commerce of the country. 
By the mode proposed the investment will be dearer but the 
trade of the country will be restored, and indeed this country 
has wonderful resources for 16.” 2 
I shall close these extracts with two relating to the great 
famine. On 8 April 1773 he writes to Colebrooke: “ I mentioned 
in some of my former letters that I proposed to form an estimate 
of the lossiwhich the country had sustained in its inhabitants by 
the famine. The accounts which E have received are formed’ 
on such different plans that 1 cannot reduce them to one form 
or establish the proportional loss with accuracy but I sent 
you an abstract of the materials which have been sent me - 
and from them you may judge of the effects of the dreadful 
calamity. :I do not believe they are over estimated at one half. 
The increase in Rungpore, as explained to me by Mr. Parling, 
the collevtor, was owing to the annual overflowing of the Teesta 
about this time of the year which preserved the districts 
from the effects of the general dearth, and by the plenty which 


* This is a sad picture of the com- him as the Vishnu or beneficent di- 
‘mercial resident, and hardly agrees vinity of the Hindu triad, ` 
with Dr. Hunter's representation of 
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prevailed ofeasioncd a resort of people from other districts, mul- . 
titudes of “whom perished but atixers stiil remained and became 
tnhabitants-of, the country ; the violence with which the colec- 
tious were kept up, notwithstanding this desolation, and parti- 
gularly in the-assessraent which you will find under the explan- 
ation of the term najay (n4jap in our first letter from the 
Board of Revenue; a tax, in a word, upon the survivors to 
- make up ‘the deficiencies of the dead, prevented the in- 
stant effects which it must have been expected to produce on the 
- collections, though its influence has operated to the prejudice of 
_ the present settlement. This is now completed-and it must 
be the work of the ensaing four years of the general leases to 

poe the damages of the country.” 


` 
` 


_ Unfortunately the enclosures of this letter are not forthcoming. 
Possibly they are te be found im the archives of Calcutta or- 
* London, and it would be worth while to make a search for them, 

The principle of “ bagay’ referred to in the letter and which 

_ Hastings graphically explains as taxing the living to.make up 

_ - the deficiencies of the dead, is a well-known one in Bengal finance, 
and ds, or used to be, common in many zemindaries. In certain 
matters landholders always insisted on the corporate existence 
mor solidarity of their tenantry snd made those who remained in 
~ . ir homesteads pay for those who had died or deserted, 
> .became “ palataka,” as the plagse is. Hastings’ letter also 
shows us how it was that the country had not recovered even 

after three years from the date of the famine but was almost in a 

worse condition, The assessment had been violently kept up, the 
' diseased body politic had been obliged to work asif in health 

and the result was a collapse. | 
The other letter which I'shall quote was written on 10th October 

1771 to Hastings’ predecessor, Mr. Carter, by the committee of 

Kumaon. “It gives us pain to dwell on the dreadful calamity 

that has so often been laid before you as the cause of ‘the large 

deficiencies in the public revenue slace September 1769° but it 

is certain that they are in the present case te be in general im- 

puted to no other source, for the later effects of the calamity, we 

mean the mortality among theryots which began to rage from the 
months of March aud April 1770, and lasting for the whole season, 
of cultivation swept off incredible multitudes of people.” To these 
extracts may be added two from Mx Hancock’s letters, In the first, 
after saying that he himself had been ‘ill of a fever, he writes— ~ 
“The diseases which have been and continue to be very fatal 
here are chiefly owing to puttefaction occasioned by the pro- 
digidus number ‘of dead bodies lying in the streets and all places 
adjacent. ‘Lhis mortality is the effect of a most terrible famine 
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which has half depopulated Bengal, (7 September{1770). On 
6th December T771, he writes, “The famine which Cou mention 
was greatly iuereased by the infamous avidity pf some of our 
countrymen atthe head of affairs as residents in the country. 
The love of! gain still prevents grain and the necessaries of life 
being ds cheap as they ought to be from the present plenty. This _ 
will always: 'be the case so Jong as it may be in the power of 
every resident to monopolise all the grain in the district under ° 
his charge.” It thus appears ¢hat there was some truth in the 
strictures of Dow* and Bolst, though Hastings in more than one 
place complains of their injustice to the Company. 

Of Hastings’ private life at this. time, we have the following 
accounts from the Hancock letters. On 19th April 1772 Hancock - 
writes “ Mr, Hastings is weil and has been in the Government*six 

“days during which time I have seen him twice.” His residence at, 
Madras has greatly increased his former reserve, and he seems in-” 
clined to break through many Bengal customs. This is not much 
relished byit the present inhabitants of whom T gave you a des- 
cription in a former letter. . s- eee 

“There is a lady, by name Mrs. Imhoff, who i is his principal 
favourite among the ladies. She came to India on board the 
same ship with Mr, Hastings, is the wife of a gentleman who Z 
has been anjofficer in the German service, and came ‘out a cate ~ 
to Madras } finding it impogsible to maintain his family by the 
sword, and having aturn to miniature painting, he quitted the 
sword and | betook himself to the latter profession. After having 
painted all who ehose to be painted at Madras, he came to Beng: uf 
in the latter end of the year 1770. She remained at Madras and 
“Tived in Mr! Hastings’ house, on the Mount chiéfly I believe. 
She is about 26 years old, has a good person aud has been very 
pretty, and wants only to be a greater mistress of the English 
language to prove she has a great share of wit. She came to 
Calcutta last October, They do not make a part of Mr. Hastings 





* Dow seenis ` tu be one of the 
forgotten worthies of Indian history. 
He was boru at Crieff i in Perthshire 


made’ Bengalee types. - ‘There is a 
note of him in the Biog. Universelle, 
Unfortunately his book is ver y badly ` 


aud died in India in 1779. There, 


_is a short notice of him in the Bio- 
graphie Dramatique and in the Biog. 
Universelle. Bolat or Bolts was a 
German by the father’s side, He 
“wfitered into the Company’s -service 
and was afterwards dismissed aud 
finally deported «from India, His 
work on Indian affairs contains much 
valuable iufovmatien, and he appears 
tohave been, one of the first who 
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arranged and is uncommonly tough 
reading. In one passage he has a 


gleam of humour. He is writing of the - 


mortality among Nabobs, and suggests 
that when the next Nabob dies, he 
should be succeeded by one of the 
State elephants; “they being an animal 
of great show, very long-lived, readily 
tractäble, and not so expensive ‘to 
maintain as the pageant parts of the 
human race.” 
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diol butare often at his private parties, The husband is truly 
a German. My should not have mentioned Mrs. Imhoff but I know 
‘everything relating to Mr.e Hastings is greatly interesting to 
ou.” Ib appears í from this that | Macaulay i is not correct in saying 
that both the Imhoffs accompanied Hastings to Calcutta, I also 
fail te see in any part of tlre transaction the patience of delay 
and the jove unconquerable by time which be ascribes to his hero. 
A letter of Woodman to Hastings abut 10th December 1771 
further shows that Imhoff had retarned to Europe by that time, 
so that he could not have long troubled the lovers with his 
presence. Mr. Imhof, Woodman goes on to say, had presented 
Mrs. Weodman (Hastings sister Anne) with Hastings portrait 
~ done by him, and that it is a great, likeness, and that he 
(Weodman) had immediately paid him part of the £500 for which 
Hastings had drawn upon a that the remainder would be_ 
*paid witli the month, and the other £500 when due. We may 
presume that Imhoff had returned in order to facilitate the action 
of divorce which his wife had instituted against him; for on 30th 
January, 1774, Woodman writes that Imhof bad gone to Germany 
aulas expected to return from thence in a few days. However; 
a German named Haeriug, who published an essay on Warren 
. Hastings, (Berlin 1844) says that according to German accounts 
>Jashoff Wad not agreed at first to the separation, and that at all 
events he did not return to Germany a rich man. 

Imhoff we are told was a Baron, dùd the probability is that he 
was of good family. Most likely he was descended from Baron 
“Gustavus William Imhoff whe was Governor-General in the 
Dutch East Tudies, and was a man of distinguished merit. -He 
was Governor of Ceylon i in 1736, and made himself noteworthy `bg— 
his encouragement of-printing, &e. He hada quarrel with the then 
`~ Dutch Governor-General and was seut home to Holland, but was 
‘gent back as Governor-General in 1741. He went to Batavia and 
died there in November 1751. He was thè author of a work on 
. the affairs of the Dutch East Indm Compauy which is printed at 
the end af Dubois’ Lives of the Dutch Governor-Generals which 
was published at the Hague ia 1763. This Imboff was born at 
Leer in East Friesland (Hanover) and it is probably there 

- rather than iu Franeonia that we should look for the records 
of the divorce suit. Francis in his journal speaks of a Mr. John- 
son as having arranged: the divorce and insinuates that his brother 
was in consequence “rewarded by Hastings with an army contract, 
Johnson got the contaact for three years, Barwell wanted to give ie 
chim for five, “ Hastings sometimes has qualms, Barwell never, 

(Journal of 9th October, 1777). Macaulay’s statement that Mrs, 
Imbheff was born at Archangel was derived, as Earl Stanhope 
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“has pointed out, from the anonymous translation sof the Seer 
Mutakhereen. o l 
"I retnen now to Hastings’ public career, The extracts from 
Hastings’ demi-official correspondence giveavivid picture’ of the 
state of the country. when he assumed the Government, They-show 
that there was ho central government, and that the country was at 
the mercy of a few boy-Collectors and their native servants. 
Such a state of things could oply be beneficial to civilians of the- 
money-getting and commercial type of which a brilliant (? ex- 
ample was to be furnished a few years later by Lindsay of Sylhet.- 
It was at this period that Hastings was at his best. Whatever. 
else he was, he was a man of great energy and ability, and an’ 
unwearied worker, He had now a great opportunity, and ig: is 
_only doing him bare justice to say that for a time he used it worthily 
and with a single eye to the public good. His talents never were 
so usefully exercised as in the first three years of his Bengal admi- 
nistration. He was then untramelled and he was not goaded into- « 
misconduct by opposition, by unworthy favourites and perhaps by - 
remorse and despair. During these years also he had to do*cftiefly 
with Bengal which he knew, and not with the North-West of which - 
he was ignorant. It was at this period that he curbed the power of. 
the mofussil rulers, reformed the administration of justice, restraings 
the dacoits and sanyassis and staunched the wounds which 
previous mismanagement ha@ inflicted on Bengal. These times 
too were illustrated by the successes of Captain Jones against the 
Bhooteas; though it may be doubted if the treaty with Kuch Behar 
with its naive mixture of knight errantry.and calculation be one — 


a 


Ci 


ofthe trophies of Hastings’ rule. l 
That Hastings himself felt the inspiration of the moment is 
shown by ‘passages in his letters, “I have catched the desire of ~ 
‘applause in public life,” he writes to the Directors, and to his friend - 
Mr. Sullivan he says, “I wish to merit reputation, and as I am 
happily placed in a scene in which with the aid that I have 
acquired, I know myself capable of attaining it I would sacrifice 
every consideration to so tempting an object. God forbid that 
the Government of this fine country should continue’ to be a 
mere chair for triennial successions of indigent adventurers to 
sit and hatch private fortunes “in.” These words have the true — 
ring about them, and remind us that, in Macaulay’s phrase, Hast- - 
ings was a statesman and not a buccaneer, Of a truth there is 
“neways something ennobling in intellect and breadth of view, and 
perhaps no really able man was ever wholly corrupt. 
Even the malevolent Francis was forced to admit that Hastings 
had other springs in his character than avarice and that for a time 
he was clean-handed, In 1776 he wrote, “Hastings himself in 
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whom vanity, I think, is a prevailing passion, could not but take 
some relish for the excegsive praises with which his conduct 
and abilities «vere extolled. He would not, I am persuaded, have 
sacrificed such a repute to any trifling pecuniary advantage, 
though when once immersed, he plunged deeper, than any of 
his predecessors,” This is. small praise, but it comes from Junius, 
and:a bitter enemy. It at least shows that Hastings stood on a 
higher level than the sordid Barwell, who was the Colonel Charteris 
of India and a rare combination .of lust, avarice and cowardice.” 
Alas, how could Hastings keep pure while in continual contact 
with so much pitch? How could he abstain from bribes and pre- 
sents when he was surrounded and supported by the Barwells, the 
iddletons, the Grahams and the Kanti Babus. ? 
One thing for which. we must always admire Hastings is his 
power of steady work. Francis bears testimony to his industry; 
and itis evident that he never was an idler or a mere pleasure- 
- seeker, In March 1778 his friend Hancock writes: “ Mr. Hastings 
has recovered but is very thin, owing, I believe, to his great 
- apetiention to business.” ` n l 
Another admirable pointin Hastings, and which, indeed, was 
essential to his-being a working man was his‘temperate mode of 
life. - There is little or no trace of sensuality in his character, Even 
e Imhoff episode does not indicate this, for the lady was neither 
young nor very fair, and her attragtion seems to have consisted 
in her sentimentalism and her wit. Francis describes her in 1777 
(the year of her marriage) as turned of forty and with grown-up 
children by her first husband. Hastings’ attention to the laws of 
health appears in his correspoudence. ‘Thus, before his arrival at 
Bengal, he writes to Mr. Hancock about the goodness of his healtir 
and says,.“ I attribute much to the dry air of Madras but more 
to temperance : which necessity has now almost rendered habitual 
to me.” There is a striking passage on this subject in a letter to 
“his wife, dated 20th November 1784. He describes there his 
mode of life and says: “ I eat no supper, go to bed at ten, abstain 
wholly from wine, and every other liquid but tea and water, I ride 
every morning, and gently, and use the cold bath as often as I 
ride and will oftener if I -am prevented from riding. If this will 
not do I willdiet myself on pish-pash, or bread and water, or 
live like Cornaro on the daily subsistence of an egg, but I will 
have health in some way though I may forego all the blessings 
of it. Blessings! What blessings will it yield me? Let me haug 
but existence and freedom from pain with the full exercise of my 
mental faculties, and I desire no more till I-see the last sight of 
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* See Thompson’s Intrigues of a inthe life of Francis to Barwell’s 
~ Nabob, London 1780; and the reference duel with Clavering. 
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Saugor island” The translator of the Seir also bears testimony 
to Hastings simple mode of life. Governor Hastings, he says, 
always wore'a plain coat of English bfoadeloth,* and never any- 
thing like lace or embroidery, his whole retinue a dozen of 
horse-guards, He had two-chobdars ; his diet. sparing, and always 


abstemious : : his dress and deportment very distinct from pride 


and still more so from familiarity. 

It was these things which gave him his superiority over the 
eard-playing and licentious Francis, and which enabled him to 
last out all his opponents, And that he felt this, is shown by 
a letter written to a friend in 1786 when the long warfare with 
Nandkumar and the Councillors was at au end, and which 
breathes the spirit of Miriam on the shores of the Red Sea. 
“ My antagonists” he writes, “sickened, died and fled.f I mæn- 


tained my , ground . unchanged, neither the health of my body , 


nor the vigour of my mind for a moment deserted me.” 

Another. merit of Hastings was his love’of literature. These. 
three things, industry, temperance and a love of letters. were I 
think his ‘let ading virtues, and the most valuable lessou whaclyye 
can learn from his life is the length which these virtues will 


carry a man. I do not think he was an honest man. Neither - 


do I think that he was supremely able. He certainly “was not 
as .cleaver/or so imbued with leading principles as Francis, ti 

“ prince of pamphleteers’’ as Burke called him, and -who was the 
first to suggest and to contend for the principle of a permanent 
settlement.? Nor was he a genial and loveable “man. But he 
was always ready and fit for work aud he was seldom run away - 
with by his passions. Had he not been industrious he cou id 
never have conducted the affairs of British India, and had he 
not claug.to his early scbolarship and kept up literary tastes he 
might have ended his life as wretchedly as Clive. 

Somehow when I reflect on Hastings’ character and pees. 
ments, he appears to me to belong by nature more to the East 
than to the West’ He was a great Anglo-Indian ; almost, I might 
say, a great Bengali, rather than 2 great Englishman. He 





* He aia nah been a salaman- ist.. I doubt very much if so great 


der. e amiaster‘of literary style would make 
t How, trae: this was is adie such an admission, and E have not been 
by the following fisures i- able to find it. Francis somewhere- 


Nandkumar hanged . August 1775. says that it was useless to contend with 
Colonel Meyson died September 1776. Hastings ashe kept possession of all 
General Claivering died’ August 1777. the official papers, a very different 
Francis wotinded August 1780. thing from ackvowledging a literary 
and returned to Eugland 1781. superiority ; ; and I think this is ail 
p Macaulay represents Franeis that Francis meant to admit. < Has.’ 
as confessing that Hastings was tings was certainly no (match for 
superior to himself : as i controversial- Franois as a writer of English, 
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himself would have scouted the comparison, and it will seem 
strange and ludicrous to many, that I should find a likeness 

between the favourite type of Anglo-Indian energy and the des- 
‘pised Bengali—between the eagle Hastings, the descéndant of 
Vikings, and the swamp-born serpent Nandkumar. (Yet there was a 
resemblance, and it was long age detected by that keen observer 
Sir Philip Francis. “Hastings,” he wrote, “ has so long resided in 
Bengal, that in many respects he may be considered as a native. 
He has all the craft of a Bengali united, Ifowever, with a degree 
of vanity and impatience of control which sometimes, throws him 
off his guard. His reserve, whether natural or acquired, is so ex- 
cessive, that I firmly believe he never reposed an entire confi- 
dgnce in any man.” In truth, Hastings had both the virtues and 
vices of the Bengali. . Like him, he was patient, temperate, fertile 
in expedients, anc liberal even to excess to poor relations, Like him; 
too, he was vain and fond of titles (witness his assumption of the 
arms of the house of Huntingdon) subtle, unforgiving, and ruthless 
in the carrying out of his designs. Even the profound attachment 
tor Betylesford as his place of birth las an Eastern air about it 
and reminds us of the desperate manner in which a Bengali clings 
to his “khanabari”? The chief thing perhaps which distinguished 
hje-trom tne Bengali was his personal courage, but even here it 
may be doubted if his courage in Saraj-ud-Dowla’s camp, or under 
the big tree on the Maidan, was ggeater than that of Nandkumay 
on the scaffold, . 

I now recur to the main subject of this essay, namely, the 
history ‘of the feud between Hastings aud Naudkumar. We 
have seen that the two men crossed one another's path as early as 
1758. After Hastings’ departure for England in 1765, they did’ 
not meet again till 1772; and tben the old enmity was not long 
in breaking out. They were brought into contact on chis occasion 
by the order of the Court of Directors to enquire into Manomed 
Reza and Shitab Roys conduct in the famine of 1770 and to 
wake use of Nandkumar in the investigation, Hastings had 
little relish for the inquiry which was held too long after the 
occurrences to be searching. or to lead to any practical result. How- 
ever, be obeyed orders, had Mahomed Reza and Shitab Roy put 
under arrest, and proceeded to examine witnesses, In one report 
he stated that Mahomed Reza kad brought forward no less than 
200 witnesses in his defeuce and that Nandkumar had also called 
à great many. It appears from passages in his correspondence 
that Hastings was at one time of opinion that Mahomed Reza 
Yeully was guilty. However, the upshot was’ that he and the 
Board acquitted him. This result was communicated to the Direc- 
tors on 2$ March 1774, but the formal report af the trial doves 
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not seem to be forthcoming. Perhaps some future enquirer 
may be able to unearth it. One consequence of fhe failure 
of the prosecution was that the accyser, Nandkumar, fell into 
disgrace.. He had undertaken to prove that many afd grave de- 
linquencies had been committed by Mahomed Reza who had su- 
perseded him ‘in the contest for the dewanship and he had 
failed. This of course was a heavy blow to him and must have 
embittered his feelings towards Hastings. According to bis peti- 
tion of 8 March 1775,the acquittal was simply the result of bribery, 
and as Hastings stifled all inquiry into Naudkumar'ss charges we 
may fairly presume that he did receive money on the occasion. Et 
seems probable, however, that if was the common Bengali case of 
taking a bribe on the right side, for it is Aifficult to see how 
Mahomed Reza’s guilt could haye been proved or what punis§- 
ment could have been imposed on him if convicted.. While the 
enquiry, however, was going on Hastings took a singular step ° 
which showed thab he was auxieus to have a truce with his old 
foe. This was the appointment of Nandkuniar’s son, Gur Das, 
as dewan of the Nabob’s househoid It was in July 1772 that 
Hastings made this appointment. It was opposed by Messrs. 
Dacres, Lawrell, and Graham on the ground that ït was in reality- 
the appointment of Nandkumar. They objected to him on ac- | 
count of his hostility to the Company and adduced documeusses 
commencing as fer back as 1762 in proof of his dangerous 
oy wacter. In ose it was shéwn that he had been pronounced 
uaz of carrying on a correspondence between the Shahzada 
the Governor of Pondicherry, and in another it appeared 
"in 1764 the Governmeut had directed that Nandkumar 
wuvu:d be kept in bis own house under so strict a guard as to 
prevent his writing or receiving letters. ° 
Hastings, as President, drew up a mivute in reply. He said: 
“The President does not take upon him to vindicate the 
moral character of Nandkumar. His sentiments of this man’s 
former political conduct are not unknown to the Court of 
Directors, who, he is persuaded, will be more inclined to attri- 
bute his presest countenance of him to motives of zeal and 
fidelity to the service, and repugnant perhaps to his own in- 
clination than to any predilettion in his favour. He is very 
well acquainted with most of ihe facts alluded to in the minutes 
of the majority, having been a principal instrument in detecting . 
‘these, nevertheless, he thinks it but justice to make a distinction 
between a violation of a trust and.an offence committed against our 
Government by a man who owed it no allegiance nor was indebted 
to it for protection, but en the contrary was the actual servant and 
minister of a master whose intérest entirely suggested the kind of 
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policy, which sought by foreign aads and the diminution of the 
power of thé Company to raise his own consequence and re-estab- 
‘lish his authorijy. Hevhas nbver beem charged with infidelity to 
the Nabob, Mir Jaffir, the constant tenour of whose politics from 
his first accession to the Nizamat till bis death corresponded in all 
“points so exactly with the artifices which were deteeted in his 
minister that they may be as trnly ascribed to the one as to the- 
other,” Their immediate object was beyond question the aggran- 
‘digsement of the former though the latter had ultimately an equal in- 
terest in their success. The opinion which the Nabob himself enter- 
. tained of these services and of the fidelity of Nandkumar evidently 
appeared in the differant marks which he continued to show him of 
. bis favor and confidence to the latest hour of Ins life. His con- 
dudt in the sneceeding administration appears not only to have been 
„dictated by the same principles but.if we may be allowed to speak 
favourably of any measures which cpposed the views of our own Go- 
vernment and aimed at the support ofan adverse interest, surely it 
was not only not culpable but even praiseworthy. He endeavour- 
ed fisesppears by the extracts before us) to give consequence to 
his master and to pave the way to ais independence. by obtaining 
a Firman from the King for his appointment to the Soubahship, 
sand he opposed the promotion of Mahomed Reza Khan becanse 
Ns *tooked upon it as asupersession of the rights and authority 
of the Nabob. He is now an abselyte dependant of the Company 
on whose favour he must rest:all bs hopes of future advancement. 
To conclude: at a different seasou and under other circumstances 
~ © the President would acqniesce in the arguments which have |_™ 
urged against his recommendation, and he should be very sorr 
see Nandkumar become the -Minister of a rival power because vi 
his abilities. He thinks they may be most usefully employed in 
the service of our Government.” (Manute of 28th July 1772). 
Hastings summed up the matter in his report to the Court of 
- Directors and drew a distinction between the appointment of 
Gur Das aud that of his father. ‘The former he said was young and 
inexperieuced, and though unexceptionable in other respects was 
inadequate to the real purposes of his appointment. His father 
~ on the other hand had all the abilities, perseverance, and temper 
required for such ends in a degree perhaps exceeding any mau in 
‘Bengal, These talents had hitharte made him obnoxious to 
Government, and it might be thought unsafe to trust him with an 
authority so near the Nabob whom he might inspire with his own- 
ambition and assist with the means ef of carrying it to the most 
dangerous extremes. “ ‘This might be the case,” he said, “ were 
Nandkumar immediately and formally entrusted with the charge 
and therefore it was proposed to coafer it on his, son who was 
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of himself incapable of making a bad ‘use- of it, and to allow 
of bis acting under the influence and instructions of his father, 
who holding no office under the Nabdb, and being a subject of 
our Government, may be removed without eclat or the least ap- 
pearance of violence whenever he shall be proved or even suš- 
pected to abuse his trust and apply it to designs hurtful to the. 
interests of the Honourable Company.” 
Macaulay gently sneers at Hastings’ fancied master-stroke of. 
policy in rewarding the able and unprincipled parent by promoting 
the inoffensive child, and in truth the device seems pitiful enongh. . 
It is just such a “ beuami” transaction as would occur to a Bengali 
pettifogger or to one who had by long association become Bengalised. 
I am uot sure, however, that- Hastings’ real object was not to keep 
i. whip-hand over Nandkumar for his own ends. If this was she 
dsject, the means were appropriate enough. On 16th April 1778, 
he Court of Directors write approving the appointment of Gur Dass* 
and complimented Hastings on subordinating his private feelings 
to the public good. They wrote; “ The use you intend to make | 
of Nandkumar is very proper, and it affords us great satigfaction 
that you could at once determine to suppress private resentment ` 
when the public welfare seemed to clash with your private senti- 
ments relative-to Nandkumar.”* Ata later period, namely, when 4 
Tastings was examined as a witness in Nandkumar’s trian” 
vindicated his countenancing and employing him by saying 
that he had orders’ from his superiors to do so. This is’ 
true, for the Court wrote to him on 28th April 1771 to make 
use of Nandkumar, and it shows the strong and secret nature 
of the man, that with this letter in his possession he chose 
“suppress it, and to bear the reproaches and probably the ridicule 


i ‘a 


the members of his Council. He evidently knew better than 
to play all bis cards at once. , But what seems to be worthy of 
remark is that Hastings’ explanation does not hit the real point, ‘ 
It is quite satisfactory as explanatory of his- employment of 
Nandkumar and his appointment of his son, but it does not alter the 
terms of his minute on the latter occasion. The minute was a 
secret thing intended only for his Council and the Directors. 
There was {no occasion to say anything false init, nor do I 
believe that it contains any falsehood, yet, the paper contains what 
is really very high praise of Nandkumar. It credits him with 
abilities, temper and fidelity; and seems to argue that because 
Nandkumar was faithful to one. master he will be so to another, 





* After all this correspondence moted Gur Dass (p. 87 of his letters 
‘it is amusing to find Mr. Impey to his father). ‘This shows the value 
censuring Macaulay for ignorautly aud of Mr.” Impey’s information and 
flippantly stating that Hastings pro- opinions, 
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We ean therefote estimate at its true value Hastings’ vitupera- 
tions of Nandkumar after the latter became his accuser Then 
it was that Naydkumar bec&me a “ miscreant ” in his eyes, and 
a wretch whom all the Council knew to be one of the ‘basest 
of mankind. 

- ‘The peace between Hastings and Nandkumar, if such it might 
be called, was not of. long duration, and the old animosity broke 
forth more virulently than ever. To the old feelings of dislike 
with which Hastings regarded Nandkumar, he now seems to have 
added indignation for what he consdered his ingratitude ; so that 

- Nandkumar was in the position of an enemy who had been 
treated with kindness and had repaid it by fresh acts of hostility. 
In a letter of 24th March 1774, Hastings says of Naudkumar 
that*he is at a loss to discover the secret springs which goyerv his 
yrysterious conduct. He then goes on to express his fears that the. 

_ Directors should blame hiin for slackness in the -conduct of the 
enquiry into Mahomed Reza Khan's conduct, and adds, “I must 
declare I have another motive for my fears—the dark and deceit- 
ful schawecter of Nandkumar whose gratitude no kindness can 
bind, wor even his own interest disengage him from the 

~- eraoked politics which have beeu the study and practice of his 

Nee life, Of this I have many very extraordinary proofs. I 

' shalt instance ouly two as most expressive of his real character, 
Before my departure from Fort St. George, when my appoint- 
ment to this Presidency was known, a messenger, expressly deput- 
ed from Mani Begum, came to me there with letters- from her 
entreating my protection in the most earnest terms, both for her 
house and for the people of Bemgal against the tyranny of 
Mahomed Reza Khan, and referring me for further informatio 
to Maharajah Naudkumar, from when I received similar addresses 
on the same subject and by the same hand. The Begum has 
since solemnly disowned her having ever written, such letters or 
authorized such a commission. A verv short time after the elevation 
of his sou to the high office which he now possesses, as Dewan. 
to the Nabob, Nandkumar sent drafts of letters to the Begum 
which he recommended her to write to me enumerating the 
many encroachments which , had been made by the English 
Government on the rights of the Nizamat and reducing them 
for the behoof of the Nabob. Copies of these drafts communi- 
cated to me by the Rani to Mr. Middleton and by other chan- 
nels are actually in my possession. I trust ‘to his own genių; 

to furnish you with nearer proofs in the representations whic 
he may at this time convey to your knowledge,” l i 

I cannot see that either of thase iustances proves Nand- 
kumars turpitude. The first is jast as likely to have been the 
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result: of the Begum’s faithlessness or timidity as of Nandkuman’s 
lying. It is quite possible, and even probable, that the Begum 
authorised the communications to Madras aad then denied 
that she did so. The strain of the letters was ‘innocent enough. 
The second instance. of Nandkumar’s perfidy seems only a 
continuation of that long and unswerving attachment to 
the house of Mir Jaffir for which Hastings punished him in 1772. 
However, Hastings deeply resented it, and such was the state of 
feeling between “the two’ men when. the curtain rose on 
the last scene in their long conflict. This ‘occurred in 
March 1775, when Nandkumar charged Hastings with bribery; 
and-to this part of the story I now address myself. : 
Nandkumar commenced his attack by presenting a letter to 
Francis on the morning of the 11th March. Macaulay speaks of his 
doing this with great ceremony, but Francis’ account of the matter 
shows that the ceremony was on his part and was occasioned by his 
anxiety to show that the thing was done openly and without 
preconcert. On the-same day Francis laid the letter before the 
Council. It was opened and read* and found to contain% number 
of charges against Hastings. It was érdered that: the Persian 
original should be translated Some conversation took place be- 
tween Fravcis and Hastings, in which the:former stated that hg dig 
not know previously the contents of the letter further thah that 
he believed it to contain charges against Hastings, _ E 
Nandkumars letter bore date the 8th March, It was addressed 
to Warrenu Hastings aud the Councillors, and was a very lengthy 
document. It began by describing Nandkumar’s services during 
the war with Mir Kassim, then it detailed the evil deeds of Mahomed 
Reza. Coming down to recent times it sald: “When Mr. 
Hastivgs arrived from Madras and eutered upon the Goverument 
he promised ‘me’ his friendsbip, and engaged me to assist him in 
regulating and adjusting the business of the country. The part 
I acted upon this occasion will hereafter appear in the course 
of thi$ narrative, When General Clavering and Colouel Mon- 
son and Mr. Francis arrived from England, appointed Coun: 
cillors for the government of this country, the president, Mr. 
Hastings, introduced many of the natives, who had employ- 
ment in the country, to these gentlemen aud likewise gave per- 
mission to many others to pay their respects to them. I beg- 
ged of the Governor that he would introduce me. The Governor 
miswered me, I was.well assured I had a friendship with bis 
enemy that acted as a messenger from me to these geutlemen. You 
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‘The original petition was in Per- had enclosed a translation along 
sian, bus appaeudy Nandkumar with it i 
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have contracted, said he, a frienddap with my enemy ; procure an. 
interview bythis meaus, and he camchuded with this menace:. “I 
shall pursue what is for my §wn advantage, but in this your trust 
is included : look to ít.” I replied with begeing that he’ would 
not give credit to the slanders of Mr. Graham * against me, who 
was my enemy. The affair remamed for some time in this state. 
Afterwards the Governor sent Me, Elliot with’ me to introduce 
me to General Clavering, Colouel Monson, and Mr. Francis. I 
coutinued after this to pay my respects fromm time to time as 
usual to the Governor, and someti:nes to the other three gentle- 
men. . On Tuesday the 29th of Poos + I waited upon the Gover- 
nor and found Mr. Graham and tae Governor in conversation to- 
gether. When Mr, Graham had taken bis leave the Governor 
caled me to him and said, “Lam certain that you are acting 
the part of an enemy towards me, I shall, hereafter, be yot 


` enemy here and shall not cease to be such even in Europe. You 


niust not come near me from this day; go and do me the utmost 
evil ijn your power.” I begged him coolly and impartially to cou- 
sider the justice of this declaration, and told him that till he had 
I should take care not to visit him. I left him upon this, conceiv- 
ing that what he had said proceeded from a gust of passion and 


wy tbat he would not seriously determine upon effecting my ruin, 


šiite then Jagat Chand,t whom I have educated-from a child, 
and patronised, and who even ugw enjoys the office of Naib 
to my son Rajah Gour Das, with the most abandoned undu- 
tifuluess has been seeking to injure me and: Rajal Gour Das, 
He has now come to Caleutta witheut order of Council and cou- 
trary to Rajah Gour Das’ desire, and he has never yet even bee 
to visit me. ‘This person is admitted to hold counsel with th 
Governor, and Mohun Persad, whose villany and lying intrigues 
are known to both the English gentlemen and the natives 
‘throughout the city, who is my inveterate enemy, and whom the 
‘Governor ‘formerly turned out of his house and forbade him to 
appear there again, is now recalled into his presenee, is presented 
with pan by him, and assured of his protection.” 

©“ Mohun Persad is admitted by the Governor to private 
conferences both in town and at his gardens, and he likewise 
frequently comes to Jagat Chand’s house and holds” consultations 
with him. What title from rank or fidelity bave these to such 


-intimate connection with the Governor? What other title have 


they than their enmity aud malevolence to me? I have no poe 
in this country. Mr. Hastings is the superior of all, The good- 





* Resident, ‘L thiuk, at Burdwan. + Jauvary 1775, 
He issaid tu have carried off the youuy i Natdkumar’s son in kw ? 
Rajah from his mother’s huuse. 
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ness of Cod is the on defence I have against the declared hatred 
of such anlenemy. I esteem my honpr dearer than my life, and 
L am ,not/insensible of the injury my character*may afterwards -_ 
suffer from |the discoveries I am about to make, but greater dis- 
yrace attends my silence and Iam left witl 1out-a choice. I shall 
therefore request your attention .to the following account of some 
‘ew parts of the Governor Mr, Hastings’ conduct in the course 
of his government. , When Mr. Hastings arrived ‘in Bengal from - 
Madras and entered ` upo the administration of affairs, he “told me 
chat he was well assured of the embezzlements and: malpractices of 
Mahomed Reza Khan and Rajah Shitab Roy, and desired that I 
would assist him in the intention he had of removing them from: 
their employments, and prepare a statement of their respegtive. 
accounts. |He further added that he would cause me to be appoint- 
2d by the Council, Amin for the whole country, and that Mahomed 
Reza and ' 'Shitab Roy should appear before and Tender to me 
accounts of their provinces. ‘I will delegate to you,” said he, “my 
whole power and influence !” Depending upon this declaration 
[ readily lent the assistance in my power, and Mr. Hastings hawing 
summoned Mahomed Reza and Shitab Roy to Caleutta, directed - 
me to draw up an account of their embezzlements, which I accord- 
ingly did and gave to him.” — : 
The letter then goes into a detail of Mahomed Reza’s defalea- 
tion in the Nizamat, and inethe-Dacca provinces, and says they 
amounted] to upwards - -of three crores of rupees. “I likewise 
brought to him persons who were preferring their complaints 
against Mahomed- Reza Khan on account of injuries committed 
oy him i in the purchase and sale of grain. Mahomed Reza Khan 
ipon. this ‘sent a messenger to me proposing a present of 11 lacs to 
Mr. Hastings and two to myself, and that these inquiries should be 
stopped. ! I acquainted Mr. Hastings with this proposal. He made 
answer that he could not suspend an inquiry for the amount of 
2rores of rupees for such a sum, and that it was proper the Govern- 
ment, money should be recovered and added that he should not 
release Him from confinement till the points in question were 
decided upon. He said no more to me, but after a few days he took 
she-guards off Mahomed Reza Khan’s house, set him at liberty, 
entirely dropped the. inquiry into his embezzlements and mal- 
practices; and did not do justice to the complainants against 
Mahomed Reza, who had proved in Council their charge, in the 
affair of the sale and purchase of grain, to’ whom he adjudged. 
no damages, “Why this extraordinary favour was so suddenly 
shown the Governor can best assign the reasons.  “ After des- 
ibing ‘Mahomed Reza Khan and Shitab. Roy’s defalcation, 
and Hastings conduct. theret; and after accusing Hastings of 
K= 
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undu! y favouring Cheyt Singh of Benares, the petition goes on : 
“The Governor Mr. Hastings has given the Pargana Babarband 
and others * in*the Zemindari of Rani Bhowani to Canto his 
own dewan, The Rani has committed no faults and Canto has 
ono right by inheritance or any other title to these parganas, 
The reasons of this gift remain with. the Governor to explain.” 

& His Majesty Shah Allum was graciously pleased to intend me 
an honorary present of a Yahaldazi (?) palapquin aecompanied 

with other ensigns of state according fo the custom of this country, 

When this present reached Shitab Roy at Patna on its way to 
me, Nabob Mahomed Jaffar Aly Khan was dead and. being - out 
ofall employ, I had returned to Calcutta, Rajah Shitab Roy 
fromthe fear of offending Mahomed Reza Khan, detained the 
royal present at Patna. Mr. Hastiags gave directions to Shitab. 
Pooy’s vakeels, Assur and Nageloo Boy (2) requiring that it should 
be sent down, which it accordingly was, to Mr. Hastings with 
whom it has remained ever since, I humbly request that the 
Governor’s redsous may be required and if the royal present 
shalt be Mund to be my right, it may be delivered to me.’ 

“Thus far I have written in general terms. I shall now begin to 
offer a more particular and circumstantial statement of facts.” 

Nehen follows “ An account of presents received by the Governor, 
Mr. Hastings, òn account of transactions of a public nature. 

1 —Given by me to Mr. Hastes at Calcutta for procuring 
Rajah Gour Das’s appointment to the Niabat and causing Munny 
Begum to be made the superior of the family, by means of J agan- 
ath and Balkissen, Khansamahs of the Governor-General, together 
with Chaitan Nath, Nur Sing, and Sadanand.) 


3 bags of gold mohurs, Viz. ~" 
One bag containing gold mohurs - ses 1471 
One’ do do do we aes 14:71 
One do do do z 900 


One ditto containing 1,140 adhelis (half gold mohurs.) 570. 
4,412 
Gold Mohurs 4412 at 17 Arcot Rupees—=Rs, 75,004. 
- This was in 2 Ashin 1179==16th September 1772. 

Given by ditto for ditto at Calcutta, by means of Jagannath and 
Balkisseu, Khansamas of Mr. Hastings, together with Sadanand 
and Nur Sing aforesaid. One bag containing 1291 g. m. and 

359 adhelis. 179 ditto \— 


| mammal Ee 


_ Total .. L470 


* This shows that the petition is a moie's Zemindari which she obtained 
' translation. Baharband, ete: is to from her husband who was Canti 
this day the title of Rani Sorna- Babu’s descendant, 
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Value at 7 Arcot Rupees, Rs. 24,998, a 

Given on; 15th Ashin 1179=29th peptember 17724 

Ditto 26th Ashin to lost by ditto for batta on tle foremeutioned 
sums which: having been paid as Arcots, Mr. Hastings required they 
should be made up Sonats, by means of Jagannath | and Balkissen 
aforesaid, viz., l bag containing gold mohurs 182 at 17 Arcot 
Rupees—Re. 3, 102-8, 

Ditto 29 Ashin sent to Mr. Hastings at Calcutta by means of 
Jagannath ‘and Balkissen aforesaid, together with Sheva Ram, one - 
bag containing Arcot rupees 1000. 

Bhadra jgiven to Mr. Hastings at Murshedabad by. Munny 
Begum upon the occasion of “constituting her the superior 
of the family and taking away the superiority from’ Boho 
Begun, mother of the Nabob Mabarak ad Doula, who ae 
enjoyed that rank, Rs: 100,000. 

The Governor, Mr. Hastings, in the month of Ashar 1179 
(June 1772) went from Calcutta to Murshedabad, He re- 
mained about three months at Cossimbazar and sometimes 
went into, the Nabob’s palace. After Mr. Hasting® reeur- 
ned from Murshedabad, Munny Begum said to Rajah Gur Das : 
“ Write word to Maharajah Nund: Kumar that it is proper and 
reqtiisite to give one lac and fifty thousand rupees toet 
Governor, land beg the Maharajah to ask the Governor whether. 
it shall bé sent in ready meney or by bill of exchange.” I ac- 
cordingly asked Mr. Hastings who answered ; “ I have connections 
of trade in that part of the country, let this money be paid to 
Nur Singh Cantoo’s brother who is at Cossimbazar.” In conse- 
quence of which I wrote to Rajah Goor Das and Munny Begum 
that they should deliver the money to Nur Singh Cantoo’s brother. 
Munpy Begum, with Raja Goor Das’ knowledge, i in the month of 
Astar 1179, paid this money .to the Governor, Mr. Hastings, by 
the means of Nur Singh aforesaid from under the care of Chaitan 
Charan Dhar, cashkeeper. 





Sonat rupees sdy «e 150,000 
Grand total a s. 8,54105 
! ' ° j g 
CALCUTTA, f , I am, ete: 
Sth March 1775, NAND KUMAR. 


The first thing, probably, which strikes one on reading this long 
letter is, that there must be-some truth in charges so numerous 
and minute, The particulars of each payment are given with so 
much circumstantiality of detail that it is difficult to believe them 
to be pure inventions. Moreover, as was long ago pointed out by 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, the precision about dates, and the name 
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of the: go-betweens furnished Hastings with an easy means of 
disproving “the. charges had be been so minded. ‘The. general 
mpression of the truth of the charges which the letter produces 

is strengthened not only by Hastings’ suppression of Nand Kumar's 
evidence but by the fact that be actually admitted before the 

- House of Lords that he had received the largest stim mentioned in 
the account. It will beseen that all Nandkumay’s charges referred 
to a rather remote period. All ths presents were made in 1772, 4. g 

` some 24 years before the date of has letter, and though Macaulay 
speaks of Nandkumar “ as having after the fasliion of the Hast, sub- 

_ sequently produced a large supplement” I cannot find any evidence 
for the statement, Now of the items ‘in the account by far 
thealargest is that of the lac and-a-half which Munny Begum 
is said to have given to Hastings at.Murshedabad. But this 
‘eis the very one which Hastings acknowledged himself to have 
received when he made his defence before the Lords! He then 
took the course not of denying the receipt but of jastifying it on 
the plea that the Act of Parliament prohibiting presents had not 
then begn ‘passed ;* that such allowances were the common custom 
of the eéuutry and that he added asthing to his fortune by the al- 
lowauce and must have charged the Company a sum as large a if 
Neb bad uot. been received}, In other words he described the money 
aso, sumptuary allowance, and took credit to himself for getting it 
from Munny Begum instead of charging the Company with it. This 
-was a bold, nay almost ah impudeut defence, for not only was the 
. sum enormously large, if regarded as a sumptuary allowance, but 
Hastings had „over and above charged the Company with large 
sums on account of this very visit. It is a pity too ba 
Hasting did not make this defenceim-J775. It would have been 
easier for him -thea to have showa the items, and he could have 
proved the custom of the country more readily in Calcutta than 
at the bar of the Lords. The fact that he did not adopt this line 
of defence at. the time is strong evidence that it was false. We 
cannot but think that if he could bave shown that at least bue half 
ofthe money which he was accused of taking had been received 
-by bim innocently and for the public service, he would not have 
failed to do so, as this wouldhave gene very far indeed to clear 

- him from the other charges. The only other explanation of his 
silence and of the absurd bluster with which he tried to put down 


SA ana eed Nee ie fe ener ne nite ee ie oe settee Serena reer 
* Referring tothe Act passed in f Mill’s History. vol, IIL p. 559. 
"1773; bub as -a fact, the taking of (Third dition). nog 
presents was prohibited in 1764, when $ “ 30,000 rupees and upwards, as 
all’ officers had to sigu covenants travelling charges, and a great addi- 
binding themselves not to accept taml amount for his colleagues aud 

presents. atfeudants.— tik, 
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‘Nand Kumar.and: his charges is, that the scene in the Council 
Chamber threw him off his guard and made him, in fabt, quite lose 
his head. Doubtless this “ explanatidn is partiall ys the true one. 
The circumstances were indeed such as to disorder even Hastings’ 
equanimity, dhe worm now stood erect and menacing, and even 
the despised nåutch-girl, to whom he had stretched out- his 
hand and whom he had delighted to honour, had lifted up her 
heel against him. , 

One of. the charges mentionéd by Nandkumar, namely, the giving 
of Beharband Pargana to Kanti Babu was notoriously true and 
Hastiugs never attempted to deny it. Hastings had taken the pro- 
‘perty from Rani Bhowani and given it to his own Dewan`in the 
name of his son Lok Nath Nandi who was then achild of ten or 
eleven years of age. Ata later period Hastings defended the bena- 
ay nature of this transaction by saying that it was the custom of the, 
country to give zemiudaries in false names.* The various lines . 
-of defence “adopted by Hastings and his apologists remind one of 
the Anglo-Indian custom of tuking the holidays of three different 
religions. If Hastivgs did a base action according to thesBengali 
fashion it was the custom of the countr y, abd if he did ous more 
majorum it was the exigencies of his position and the necessity of 
maintaining the British supremacy which dictated it. The taking 
of -presents and the farming of nineteen parganas by Kaair, 
Babu (Mill vol, ILI p. 569) wese justified by the first principle aiid 
the extermination of the Rohillas by the second. 

‘The history of Baharband pargana, which is the largest and most 
prosperous estate in Rangpdr, is peculiar, Originally it belonged 
to Rani Satyabati. She retired to Beuares and made over the 
Property to ber niece the famous Rani Bhowani. Hastings took it 
from her on the ground that she was’ a woman and could not 
manage a gemindarit aud gave it.to his Dewan. Hisson Lok Nath 





* The real nature of the transac- 
tion, and Hastings’ interest in Kanti 
Babu are shown by a letter which 
he sent to Mr. Goodlow the Collector 
af Rangpir on 19th February 1783. 
“ Kantu Babu, my dewan, having ob- 


tained my permissiou to visit th’: 


Pargana of Baharbunud which is hs 
Zemindari, the ryots of which bave 
proved very refractory in paying 
tleiy rents, I request that you will 
afford him your protection and sup- 
port in collecting the same, enforcing 
hig authority and that of his ayent 
or agents whom he may leave in “the 
management, Iu the meantime as 
ihis is the season of the heavy collec- 


tions, and as he expects, as the natural ` 
consequence of his .endeavours, to 
realise them and reduce the ryots to 
their duty, that they will appeal and 
complain to you, he requests, and it 
is reasonable, that you, will suspend 
any inquiry therein until the month 

Baisakh, at which time his businesg . 
will suffer little from it.” 

Can we not fancy the scene when 
the wily Bengali got this letter from 
Hastings ? Zamindars would hardly 
get such a one now-a-days, 

t Francis ‘stood up for the Rani 
and remarked that sex had been 


found by Hastings to be no disquali- 


fication in e case of Muun g Begum, 
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was the first recorded Zeminda, and from him the property 
descended t his son and grandson. The last (Kisto Nath) com- 
mitted suicidesto avoid a prosecution for murder, aud Government, 
I am sorry to say, tried to impest the barbarous law of felo-de-se 
into this country and thereby todeprive Kisto Nath’s widow, the 

illustrious Rani Sarnamoie, of the estate. In this they failed and 
Rani Sarnamoie still holds the p»operty. She is famous all over 
Bengal for her good works, and # Rani Bhowani; who was equally 
famous in the last century for her charities, were to come to life 

-again, I think that, Brahmani as she was, she would recognise a 
true spiritual daughter in Rani Samamoie. 

‘Poor Nandkumar’s complaint about his palanquin, which strikes 
ong as pathetic in the midst of such fierce storms was also well 
founded. In a leiter of Hastings’ of 25th March, he quietly 
e admitted that he had the palanquin “ so I am told,” he writes; 

“for T have never seen it.”. He adds that he wasashamed to reply 
to so futile an accusation, but why he did not give up the palanquin 
he does not explain. í 
eAnother thing which must strike every one who reads the 
_ letter is thatit is impossible to make a hero or a martyr oub -of 
Nandkumar. It was no zeal fer the public good which brought 
Nei. forward as the denonncer ef bribes, As long as his own 
interest was served he had no objection to act the part of a bribe- 
broker. He kept silence for mortethau two years and when he 
at last appeared as a “delator” it was fear for his own safety 
anda desire for revenge which prompted him. He was not in- 
sensible to the danger, and a part of his letter reads like a 
soliloquy, as if the unhappy men was trying to give himse 
courage and to convince himself that the bold course was th 
safest. “I esteem my honour dearer than my life” he cries, “and 
Iam not insensible to the injury my character may suffer from 
the discoveries [am about to make, but greater dungers attend 
my silence and I am left without a choiee!’ It is impossible 
to doubt that his description of his interview with Hastings is 
1a the main, true. Graham was admittedly one of Nandkumar’s 
enemies and was, I presume, one of the three members of the 
Board who objected in 1772 to Gur Das’ appointment. When 
_ Hastings was examined as a witness on Nandkumar’s trial, he was 
asked if he had not said that be would be revenged on him and 
would ruin him. In reply he denied the having used such 
Jangwage and had the hardihood te add: “I am clear I didscet 
mention those words because it is mot in my disposition”; possibly 
he nwant that it was not in his disposition to utter such sentiments, 
and m this sense his answer migat be true, but if he meant that 
ib was not in his nature to entertain them, he either told a lie or 
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inderstood his character even less than Clive did.. Hastings’ im- 
lacability was one`of his most notogious characteribtics and is 
ully admitted by Lord Macaulay: ae - 
By far the most important poiat, however, in Nandkumar’s letter, 
s the mention of Mohun Pérsad, This was the man who afterwards 
srosecuted Nandkumar and got him hanged; and here, as Sir 
Jilbert Elliot pointed out in bis speech, we have Nandkumar de- . 
iouncing him as his enemy and as in concert with Hastings near- 
y two months before the charge was brought. Hastings never, 
[ believe, denied Nandkumar’s assertions about his intimacy 
vith Mohun Persad, and surely nothing would have been easier 
œ disprove had it ‘been false. All Calcutta must have known 
whether or not Mohun. Persad risited the Governor-General and 
received pän from him, &c. . 
l Nandkumar’s next procedure: after producing this letter was 
.o apply for leave to appear before the council to prove bis 
sharges, This he did two days later by the following letter. 
‘Thad the honour to lay before you in a letter of the Lith 
instant * an abstracted but true account of the conduct-"of tke 
Hon’ble Governor in the course of his-administration, What is 
there written I mean not in the least to alter. Far-from it; I 
have the strongest written vouchers to produce in supporte ofw 
what I have advanced and I wish and intreat for my honour's 
sake that you will suffer me im appear before you to establish the 
facts by additional incontestible evidence.” : | 
“I have never had any object in view but the prosperity of the 
Company, and when I informed the former Governors, at their . 
time of enjoying the dignity, of the business and state of the coun- 
cry, Lalways told them that by an immediate attention to private 
emolument the Company and the country would greatly suffer, 
that the welfare of the country and the increase-of the revenues 
were the primary object which they should continually. keep in . 
view. Mr. Hastings till he had informed himself from me of the - 
affairs of this country, remained exceedingly well-pleased with me. 
When he had acquired this knowledge from me, he no longer 
consulled me, instead of my. patron’ he became my enemy and 
acted as such. Inattentive toe the welfare of the country and 
the enrichment of the State, he made his own. profit the rule of 
his conduct, You Hon’ble Sir and Sirs will take and consider 
this and my former address, and will act in whatever manner 
yow may judge most conducive to the interest and prosperity of 
the State and country,” : 


* The lith was a Saturday, so that on the first council day after he had- 
Nandkumar’s case was taken up again laid his charges. 
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Colonel. Nonson moved that Nandkumar should be called before 
_ the Board to bring the proofg of the charges against the Governor, 
mentioned in His letter of the Sth: instant. . 
On this the Governor-General interposed saying, that before- 
--the question was put, he declared that he would not ‘suffer Nand- 
kumar to appear before the Board as his accuser. 

He went on to say that Monson and Francis were his enemies, 
and had found instruments for their purpose in Mr. Fowke, Nand- 
kumar, Rup Narain Chaudhari and the Rani of Burdwan. 

Then after animadverting eo Mr. Francis’ conduct in 
receiving the letter, he stated that he had been long aware that 

-Nandkumar intended to make this attack on him. “ Happily, 
Neodkumar, among whose talents for intrigue that of secrecy 
is not the first, has been ever too ready to make the first DEE 

*tion of his own intentions. I was shown a paper containing 

-many accusations against me, which I was told was carried 

_ by Nandkumar to Colonel Monson, and that he himself was. 

-employed: for some hours in private with Colonel Monson ex- 
plaining the nature of this charge. . . . . + „The Chief. 
of the Administration, your superior, gentlemen, ` appointed 
by the Legislature itself, shall I sit at this Board to be 

“arraigned in the presence of a wretch whom you all know to be 
one of the basest of mankind, I believe I need not mention his 

_name, it is Nandkumar. Shall F si*to hear witnesses collected from 
the dregs of the people, give evidence at his dictation against my 
character and conduct? I will nat. You may, if you please, form 

_ yourselves into a committee for the investigation of these matters 
in any manner which you think proper, but I-still repeat that 
“will not meet Nandkumar at the Board nor suffer Nandkumar to 
be examined at the Board.” -On this Colonel Monson asked 

_ Hastings for his authority for the statement that he had held 
- communication with Nandkumar. This Hastings declined to give 
on the plea that be would not expose anyone to Monson’s resent- 
ment. Thereon Monson denied that he had held any such 

> communication: ` 

Francis seconded Monson’s proposal that Nandkumar should be 
called before the Board, but Barweil, who of course supported Hast- 
ings, moved that Nandkumar should be referred to the Supreme 

- Court. Monson very properly remsirked that Nundkumar should 

be called to show the Board the nasure of the evidence he had to 
produce, and said that if these proofs appeared sufficient, the case” 
could hereafter be tried in the Supreme Court. “I more particularly 
wish ” he added “ that, the Board shall receive Nandkumar as it will 
give the Governor-General an opportunity of coafuting the charges 
brought against him.” After this Hastings declared the council dis- 
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solved; the majority however called in Nandkumar gnd examined 
him. He said, “I am not a man offigially to make complaints, but 
when ] perceived my character which is dear to me £s life, threatened 
by the Governor receiving into his presence Jagat Chand and 
Mohan Persad® who are persons of low repute, and denying me 
admittance, I thought it incumbent on me to write what I have,” 

Mani Begum’s letter was put in, and D’Oyley and Auriol said 
the seal was hers. .Nandkumar said he had shown Kantu Baba 
the letter, and so it was resolved to call him, 

Kantu Babu returned au insolent reply in Bengali declining 
to appear on the ground that the council was incomplete and 
that the Governor-General had forbidden him to. attend. He did 
appear afterwards (on the 20th March I think) and’ Clavering ¢hen 
„proposed to put him in the stocks for contempt. Hastings 
with a tenderness for native feeling which he did not sho¥ 
afterwards in Naudkumar’s case, protested aud urged Kantu Babu’s 
rank. Clavering retorted that he did not kuow much of Kantu 
Babu’s rank, and that he had always understood, that the man 
had first been Mr. Sykes’ banyan and then the Governtz’s. 
On a subsequent occasion Colonel Manson gave the following 
history of him: “I have understood that when the Governor- 
General first came into this country, Kantu Babu served: him far 
a salary of 15 or.20 rupees a month, that he rose in esteem and 
consideration with the people’s the Governor-General rose in his. 
rank in the Company’s service, that .Kantw Baboo afterwards 
served Mr. Sykes as banyan when resident at the Darbar, in 
which office he attamed considerable riches; when the Go- 
pee w-General- returned: to this country he received this man 

to has employ, and has since intrusted him, it is said, with _ 
J ‘springs of Government and now allows him to 
i he declares him inefficient ina court which gives 
nsequence and has the greatest influence over- the 
acople” (8th May 1775). The last sentence of the 

) Kantu Babus presiding over a court in Cal- 

of questions of caste. It seems that this 

e time of Vansittart been filled by the 

rnor for ¿he time being. Kantu Babu was 

for such an office, for he was not even a 

s a Tili or oil-seller, so that he was of 

Daya Ram the founder of the Dighapatia 

‘vant of the Nattore Rajahs. Possibly they 

> another, and if so, Kantu Babu may have 

or being hostile to Nandkumar, for we find 

1 July 1759, that Nandkumar was trying to 


‘ping we see oa Mohan Pershad. 
L Í 
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injare Daya Ram, Both Nandkumar and Kantu belonged to the 
district of Mubshedabad. 

“The next step whith the councillors took seems to have been 
hasty: and ill-advised. Instead cf quietly going on with the 
jnquiry and examining’ the witnesses and documents which 
Nandkumar professed himself ready to prodace, they at once 
came to the conclusion’ that Hastings was guilty and resolved 
that he-should be called upon to pay “three and a half lacs into 
the Treasury. They sent their setretary to him with a copy 
of. their resolution, but as might have been expected, Hastings 
refused to receive the paper | as. a resolution of the Board and 
returned no answer to it. „Hem the matter seems to have 
dropped, so that Nundkumar was injured both by his friends- 
and his foes. The former were too impetuous to allow him to 
prove his charges and the latter put him to death. It is muck 
to be regretted that the councillors allowed themselves to be 
carried away by their passions, anc that their natural irritation at 
Hastings’ contumacy should have hurried them into precipitate 
ackon. “They ought certainly to have examined ‘the witnesses 
and so have put some evidence on record. The result of their not 
having done so is, that it is still open to Hastings’ apologists to say 
that he never was found guilty. They should remember, however, 
‘that this negative result was only attained by the refusal of 
Hastings to submit his conduct to an,investigation. It may be said 


~ 


that he was right to object to be ted by his subordinates and by ° 


men who were 5 notoriously hostile te him. But granting this, one 
would have thought that he would at least hare explained the 
matter to the Court of Directors, or to- Lord North’s government. 
They, at all events, were-his masters, and were ent” 
have his defence. But he never, as far as I know ` 
himself even to them. His plea for reticence was p 
suid that he understood he was going to be ] 
the taking of the presents in the Supreme Ci 
therefore he would reserve his defence till he was pi 
‘The law officers of the Company, however, w] 
been consulted on the matter, gave it as the 
- prosecution would not lie, so the result was ths 
gave any explanation, 
-The resolution above referred te was the last 
expiring effort of the assailants of Hastings, I 
the other side to open their batteries and this tE 
with great vigour and success, 
Nandkumar’s charges were made on the T. 
next month two charges of conspiracy had bee 
bim, and by the first week of May he wae 
Sir Gilbert Elliot then was within bounds whi 
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Nandkumar’s charges and the proceedings in council, he said 
“ Observe, Sir, what follows, in this very instance, in this crisis of 
affairs: the next thing we see is Nagdkumar assailed at once by 
no less than three prosecutions in the Supreme Odurt.” 

Macaulay, in his love for rapid and picturesque narrative, sup- 
presses all ‘mention of the charges of conspiracy, and speaks of. 
Calcutta as bemg astounded by the news:of Nandkumar’s arrest 
In fact, Calcutta was probably very little astonished. ‘The citizens, 
-must have been pretty well prepared for such an event when they 
saw two charges of conspiracy hanging over Nandkumar’s „head, 
and the first men in the settlement, Hastings, Barwell and 
George Vansittart, standing forth as his accusers. J am afraid 
too that Macaulay credits the Ditchers- of those days with too 
much sensibility when he speaks of their compassionating 

_Nandkumar’s fate. None of their recorded acts or sayings show 
a trace of such feelings, and I fear that they were, almost to & 
man, incensed against one who, as Burke said, had been guilty. of 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, viz, the great irremissible sin 
in India, of discovery of peculation. 3 

This is not the only place in his essay Ín which Macaulay seems 
to me to have misused his power of manipulating light and shade. 
He tells us that after Nandkumar had preferred lis charges, hig 
triumph seemed to be complete, and that he held a daily deveos 
to which his countrymen resorted in crowds, and to which on one 
occasion the majority of the Council condescended to repair. I 
know nothing about the levee and doubt if Nandkumar did any- 
thing more than receive people who came to see him, but as regards 
the visit of the Councillors, I think there .is a misrepresenta- 

„tion. It is: quite true that they went to see’ Nandkumar but 
they did not go in state, and their visit was paid to a fallen 
man. It was on 2ist April that they saw him, and by that time 

the charge of conspiracy had been preferred against him, In- 
deed, it was the fact of their visiting an accused man which 
was made the ground of charge against them, as implying a 
sort of contempt of court, and they defended themselves by 
saying that the charge had only just been brought and that he was 
not then under arrest for forgery. In this matter Impey’s Me- 
morials are more correct than, Macaulay’s essay (p. 79). 

The charge of conspiracy was preferred, I think, on the 20th 
April, the nineteenth was the date on which the offence was said to 
have been committed. The charge was the conspiring together 

-46 induce one Commoluddin to sign a paper charging Hastings 
and Barwell with receiving bribes, The indictment is a choice 
specimen of legal verbasily, and covers eight pages of foolscap. 
It sets forth that Joseph Fowke, Maharajah Nandkumar Baha- 
dur, and Ray Radha Charan (Nandkumar’s son-in-law) being 
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persons of evil name and fame and dishonest reputation, and 
wickedly devising and intending Warren Hastings, Esquire, . 

Governor-Gdneral, not only, of Fis good name, credit and reputa- 
tion, to deprive and to bring Lim into the ill-opinion, hatred 

-and contempt of all his Majesty’s subjects in the said Pro- 

wince’ of Bengal and of the native inhabitants thereof, and by 

that means, as much as in them lay, to disturb the good 

Government of the said country, and the management of the 

commercial concerns of the Honorable East India Company, these 
which are so eminently entrusted to the said Warren Hastings, but 

‘also to bring upon the said Warren Hastings the ill-opinion and 
hatred of the King himself and of the two houses of the Parlia- 
ments of Great Britain and of the Proprietors and Directors of the 

said East India Company, did‘on the nineteenth day of April in the 
fifteenth year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord George the Third 

eke, &e., at Calcutta aforesaid, in Bengal aforesaid, conspire, combine, 

‘and agree among themselves falsely to charge and accuse the said 
Warren Hastings of divers enormous and scandalous offences, &e. 

Ray Radha Charan mentioned in the above indictment was 
the vakil of the Nawab of Bengal, and when accused he set 
up the claim of being an ambassador, In order to bring 
him under the power of the Supreme Court, it was thought 
necessary to prove that his master was in no respect a Prince. 

Yor this purpose Mr, Hastings made an affidavit that he and his 
council in 1772 had appointed Mani Begum and all her subor- 

_ dinates (Mill.) These things show the active part which Hastings 

' took in one of the prosecutions against Nandkumar, It is 
amusing to find that Hastings, seme three years later, shifted 
his ground and was a zealous upholder -of the dignity of the Nawab, 
As Mill remarks, when all the facts (about Roy Radha Charan’s 
claim and Hastings’ affidavit thereon, &.,) are known, the vehe- 
ment zeal which Mr. Hastings, because it now suited his purpose, 
displayed for the fictitions authority of the Nawab, has a name 
‘which every reader will supply. 

' The charge brought by Barwell was similar to that preferred by 
Hastings, and both, I think, will be found recorded in Howell’s 
State Trials. In Barwell’s case zhe accused were acquitted, 
and in the other, Fowke and Nandkumar were found guilty. 
This was on 15th July 1775 when Nandkumar had already 
been condemmed to death for forgery, so that the verdict was of 
little consequence as against him. What was done to Fowke 
I do not know. This Fowke was a sort of dependent of General 

‘Clavering, but he must have been a man of merit, for Dr. Johnson 
corresponded with him and spoke of him as his dear friend. 
His son Francis Fowke who was also involved in Commaluddin’s 

accusations was afterwards appointed Resident at Benares, but 
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Hastings cancelled the appointment and appointed in his stead 
Mr. Graham * and a Mr,.O. V. Barwell. The Court of Directors 
were very indignant, but apparently Hastings succeskfully defied 
them (See Mill, vol IV, p. 19). aan P 

The pivot on which the two charges of conspiracy turned was 
the petition or affidavit of Commaluddeen. Itis therefore worth 
while to find out who this man was. He was, it seems, the 
ostensible holder of a salt-farm at Hidjeli, the real farmer being 
Hastings’ banyan Kantu Babu. Commaluddeen defaulted in 
the payment of his revenue, ahd on 25th July was put into prison 
by the Committee (of Revenue?) He was released by the 
Supreme Court on a writ of Habeas Corpus. 

This man, whom Hastings himself spoke of as being an indi- 

gent man, was, principal witness both in the conspiracy and jin 
the forgery cases against Nandkumar, Well then might General 
Clavering write-—‘‘ When the Court of Directors shall see how. 
much time has been employed in settling the accounts of Commul- 
uddeen, and when they learn that this man has been the principal 
‘evidence at two remarkable trials, the principal facts of which 
happened, at eleven years distance; and when they are imformed 
who the persons were who concerned themselves in carrying on 
these prosecutions, and the purposes for which they were made to 
answer, they will account for the great earnestness and. zeal that 
has been shown for the safety of this. man at the expense of the 
Company’s revenue” (Minutesof 22nd August 1775). Hastings 
retorted that Commuluddeen had been persecuted on account 
of his evidence, but he never attempted to deny the existence of 
the arrears. 
__célsewhere, when on 8th May.there was a dispute in Council 
about Nandkumar’s treatment in jail, Clavering said that he had 
been informed that Kantu Babu was the secret mover of the 
whole conspiracy against Nandkumar jointly with Mr, Graham’s 
Moonshi and that infamous creature Commul-ud-deen Khan, “I 
may venture to call him infamous,” he adds, “ because his veracity 
has been’ disproved by three positive witnesses,” 

The charge of forgery was preferred against Nandkumar by 
Mohan Persad early in May, and on the 6th idem he was com- 
mitted to jail, His trial took place in the following month, but 
‘he details of it and of the execution are too interesting and im- 
sortant to be dealt with at the close of a long article. I must 
+herefore, reserve my description of them for some future occasion. 


4 H. BEVERIDGE. 
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Art, VI-THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS. 
Parr II. l “= 


HE effort of the thinker is to frame for himself the most 
distinct and consistent conception of the totality of things 
attainable in his day and generation. The earliest philosophers 
in this endeavour had to work upon the pre-existent theological 
and cosmological imagery. Their aim has been to simplify and 
to methodise the current belies as to man and nature and the 
supernatural, by discovering some principle of unity in or beneath 
the phenomenal as thus already pictured. A reflective procedure 
is to supersede the blind acceptance of faiths of spontaneous 
growth, of social and sentimental rather than of individual and 
-intellectual, construction. This procedure is necessitated by the 
incoherency and inconsistency of the pre-existent conceptions, and 
manifests itself among all nations that have reached a certain 
stage Of progress, This stage. may be, and in India has been, 
a very low and barbarous one, a fact made out in the former part 
of this article. 
ethe earliest Indian thinkers had to work upon the rudest of 
material. In India the accepted faith pictured the world as a 
multitude of souls passing fromebody to body, into ever new 
spheres of experience, these spheres presided-over by deities that 
originally represented the forces of nature, and subsequently were 
regarded as.so many personal manifestations of one impersonal 
force. Philosophy has either to set aside the earlier order_o! 
ideas as superannuated, or to purify and systematise it. In the 
stage of society in. which the theosophy of the Upanishads was 
framed, the old.order of ideas had, as in all ages, to be taken up 
and fitted into the new construction, “The Upanishads have 
to deal with three earlier conceptions and to build these up 
into one compact and symmetrical edifice. These conceptions are 
the plurality of transmigrating personalities with their several 
spheres of fruition of deserts, the plurality of supernatural per- 
sonalities presiding over those spheres, and the one impersonal force 
-beyond or beneath the natural and supernatural orders. . These 
-three ideas were united into one total conception by pronouncing 
the transmigrating sentiencies with their surroundings sphere 
above sphere, and the presiding divine personalities, to be partial 
and imperfect manifestations of the one impersonal power. ‘The 
thinker-has in every age to coneiliate contradictories. The plurality 
the finitude and imperfection of the transmigrating personalities 
of the divmities,and of their environments, have to be reconciled 
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with the unity and impersonality, with the infinity and perfection 
of the underlying reality. This is accomplished by .pronouncing 
that which underlies all manifestatio to be an ultimate spiritual 
reality, dssociated by an unreal unreality, a fictitious illusion. The 
ultimate spirityal reality transcends all positive conception, can, 
strictly speaking, be spoken of only under negative predicates. 
Yet, being spiritual, the Indian theosophists held that it should be 
spoken of as the’ existent, the intelligence, the beatitude. Its 
existence, intelligence, beatitede, are undifferenced. And the 
fictitious illusion which has overspread it from all eternity, as the 
material of transmigratory experiences, is made up of pleasure, 
pain, indifference. Pleasure, pain, and indifference, are, the three 
primordia rerum of the Indian cosmologists. Sattva, rajas, 
tamas, are identified severally with sukha, duhkha, moha. As 
associated with unreal adjuncts that ultimate spiritual reality, the 
absolute idea, passes, but in semblance only, into innumerable ° 
sentiencies, and into their several objective environments, The 
earliest Indian philosophy is a form of absolute idealism in which 
theism and atheism coalesce into pantheism. Š 

With the imagery in which this system is exhibited in the 
Upanishads, at times grotesque, at times sublime, the reader is 
familiar. Carrying in mind the three momenta of the Indian 
speculative procedure, the search for the principle of untty, 
the necessity of accounting for plurality and imperfection-in the 
order of metempsychosis, and the necessity of assimilating 
old ideas into the new system, he will be able to assign to Indiau 
metaphysics- their right position in the history of philosophy. 
The assimilation or compromise was effected, as has been seen, by 
répresenting the worship of the deities with the Vedic ritual as a 
preliminary purification of the intellect to prepare it for the 
reception of the higher truths of Brahmanic metaphysics. Ritual 
and worship are meumbent on the multitude whose intellects are 


not yet purified, not on the qualified aspirant to liberation from ` 


metempsychosis. They are precursory to the rise of the 
intellectual intuition. The intellectual intuition once arisen, 
they are superfluous, They belong to the world of fictions 
and semblances. The Brahman is said in a Vedic text 
to be born under three debts, his debt of sacred studentship to the 
Rishis, his debt of sacrifice to the deities, his debt of progeny to 
‘he Pitris or forefathers, j@yamdno vai brahmanas tribrir riavdn 
rjyate brahmacharyena rishibhyo, yajnena devebhyah, prajayd, 
pizribhyah. These debts as Sánkarāchārya and Anandagiri tell us 
in their prolegomena to the Aitareya Upanishad, belong like all 
other works to the illusory order of things, the world of transmigra- 
“ory experience, As such they are part of the preliminary purifica- 
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tion. ‘On the already purified aspirant to liberation they are no 
longer incymbent. He must renounce all things, to seek the 
fontal spiritual reality. His business is with the intellectual 
intuition. ‘Such then is the canciliation of Larmavidya with. 
brahmavidyd, of the old religion with the new philosophy. “ 

. As for the deities, a God, the maker, upholder, and retractator of 
the apparent world, is provided im the ultimate spiritual reality in 
its first connection with the ivexplicable jllusion. The fontal 
idea as illusorily identified with all fenuous involucra of all trans- 

“migrating souls, as passing inte in all the as-yet imperceptible 
rudiments of things, % Hiranyagarbha; as running like a thread 
through all sentiencies, from-a tuft of grass upwards, it is the thread’ 
sogl, the Siitratman. The ultimate spiritual reality as illusorily 
identified with all visible and tangible organisms, as passing intoj 

ə the ‘quintuplicated’ elements, the visible and tangible rudiments o 
things, is Vaisvana, Virata, Purusha. These divine emanations are 
all alike per se unreal, real only as illusively identified with the 
real Self. The other deities of the Indian votary have their places: 
assigned to them in thé various spheres of transmigratory experience. 
Place too is found for all the other extra-human beings of the 
popular culture, for the semi-divine snakes, the demons, and the 
resh . , 

= The Upanishads rise into sublimity only where they strive to 

~ speak the unspeakable, to define thæ undefinable. The inexpressible, 
the undefinable, of the Upanishads, is not God, but Self, the idea 
that transcends and underlies all manifestations in the dual order of 
subject and object. The God of the Upanishads is but the highest 
of manifestations in the world of -unreality. ‘This it is inportant 
that the reader should fully understand, for the doctrine of the 
, Upanishads has been in this respect too often misrepresented. 

Their system is a system of spirtiual absolutism only apparently 
theistic. It is the purpose of this part of the article to exhibit one 
or two of the Upanishads, translated in accordance with the views 

` under which their doctrines have been presented to the reader, and 
with an occasional line of explanation interposed. In this interpre- 
tation the Indian expositors, the schoolmen, Sankar&icharya and 
Anandagiri will be the guides. The Mundaka may be first present- 

ed. Itis an Upanishad of the Atharva-veda. . 

“I, Om. Brahma of the gods the first was manifested, the maker 
of the worlds, the upholder of the universe, - He proclaimed the 
science of Self, on which all science reposes, to his eldest “ser, 
Atharvan. | 
. “Phat knowledge of Self which Brahma proclaimed to Atharvan 

Atharvan delivered of old to Angis, he to Satyavaha. the 
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The Bharadvaja delivered that traditionary 


Bharadvaja. 


science to Angiras. 


“ Saunaka the householder drew nah with reve etice to Angiras 


and asked: ‘ Holy Sir, by knowing what shail all this universe e 
To him Ängiras said : 


be known, 


< Two sciences are to þe 


which they that know the Veda proclaim, a superior and an 


inferior. 


“ Of these the inferior is the Ri g-veda, the Sama-veda, the A thar- 


va-veda, the phonetics, aitial, grammar, etymology, metrics, - 


astronomy. The superior is that by which that undecaying prin- 


ciple is attained. . 


“ That which none can see, none can handle, without kindred, with- 
out colour, which has neither eyes nor ears, 
feet, imperishable, infinitely diversified, 
wholly inperceptible,—that is the immutable which sages be; 


Wetah 


bold as the source of all. 
“Asa * 


neither hand nor 
everywhere preSent, 


spider extends and retracts his threads, as plants grow | 
up upon the earth, as the hairs of the head and body spring < 


from the living man, so here arises from the imperishable the 


world, 


“With rigorous contemplation the Self begins to swell. 


that expanding Self proceeds the pabulum, from-that pabulum — 
the vital air, the thinking organ, t the elements, the sphere§, and 

in actions their long-lasting fruit.” 
Thus far this Upanishiad has exemplified the lines of traditionary 
and mythological teachers from whom, in the spirit of, compromise 
with antecedent ideas, the knowledge of the ultimate o 


reality is derived ; 


the quest of the real, 


of a principle of - 


ity in the midst of the infinity of plicenomena ; and the 
relation of karmavidyd to brahmavidyd. The pabulum is the 
illusory experience to be allotted to transmigrating spirits in the 


several embodiments through which they are to pass. 


= A curious misapprebension on 


the partof Hume, or rather it may 


supposed of Hume's informant, is 
noticeable in this connexion. Tt 
occurs in the Dialogues concerning 
natural religion (Green and Grose’s 
edition of Hume's Works, vol. I, 
p. 425): “ The Brahmins assert that 
the world arose from an 
spider, who spun this whal ecomplica- 
ted mass from his bowels, and_anni- 
hilates afterwards the whole or ‘any 
part of if, by absorbing it again and 
resolving it Into his own ‘essence, 
Here is a species of cosmogony, which 


infinite’ 


The. 


appears to us adal: because n 
spider is a httle contemptible animal 
whose operations we are never likely; 
to take for a model of the whole 
universe, But ‘still here is a new. 
species of analogy even in our globe. 
And were there a planet wholly in- 
habited by spiders, this inference would 
the . appear as natural and irrefragable 
as that which in one.planet ascribes 
the origin of all things to design and 
intelligence. Why an orderly” system 
may not be spun ftom the belly as well 
as from the brain, it will be dificulé 
to give a satisfactory reason.” 
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vital air is according to Sankarécharya, “ Hiranyagarbha, the 
anima mundi, the germinating seed of the aggregate all 
things that Arise out of they cosmival illusion and its resultant 
` desires and actions, who presides over all the worlds with the 
cognitive and active powers of tie ultimate spiritual reality.” 
Illusion is often spoken of as the power of the universal soul, 
devéimasakts, The state of things here described is the end of a 
period of retractation, when the ummanifested is again about to 
_pass into manifestation, in order‘#gt transmigrating spirits may 
again have fruition of their good and evil deserts. The rigorous 
‘contemplation (tapas) of the animo mundi is a contemplation of 
the spheres of fruition about to be projected. The world.has had 
no beginning, but has passed from all eternity through successive 
_ stages of evolution, sustentation, aad dissolution. The state of 
things here described is thus of necessity an intermediate period 
òf dissolution about to give place to’an evolution of the unreal 
world of transmigratory experience. To return to the text— 
“« He that knows all, that knows everything, whose self-coercion 
is a contemplation, from him emanates the Brahman, Hiranya- 
garbha, and name and colour, ard food.” . 
He that knows all, that knows everything, is the illasorily 
limited real Self, that is God, the irst emanation from whom is 
Hiranyagarbha or the Thread-soul. “ Hiranyagarbha,” says Ananda- 
piri (on the Katha Upainshad IT, 4, 1) “ emanating from the trans- 
cendent .Self is one with the transtendant Self, in.the same way 
as an earring made of gold is itself guld.” Sankaracharya (on the 
Katha Upauishad IJ, 6, 1) describes Hiranyagarbha as “ the swell- 
ing seed of the world-tree, identiral with the two powers of the 
ultimate spiritual reality, the impe-sonal self, with its cognitive 
“power and with its active power.” The unmanifested, the 
ultimate spiritual reality, is said to pass into plurality by 
differentiating into name and colour. Itis by names and celoure 
as illusory adjuncts, says Sankar@ehdrya (on Taittiriya 2, 6) 
that the real, the universal soul becomes so many objects for 
the everyday experience ofall sent encies, passing into subjects 
‘and objects, and ccguitions and verbal expressions. The reader 
has.met with the phrase “ differert ation into name and colour” 
in the citation from the sixth Prepadihaka of- the Chhandogya 
Upanishad towards the beginning ef the former portion of this 
Article.. To. proceed— l 
= -“ (J. 2) This is the truth: The ritss which the sages beheld in 
the mantras, were widely current in the Tretayuga. Perform 
them regularly, you who desire secompences. This is your 
path to the sphere of recompenées 

' When the flame is flickering, ard the fire is kindled aright 
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he should throw the offerings between the two portions o 
meltéd butter. The oblation should be made with faith. 
“Ifa man’s fiery sacrifice be uyattendéd with the new-mooi 
offering, or with the full-moon rites, or the Chaturmasya, o. 
the autumnal ceremonies, and unfrequented with guests, o 
if it be omitted, or if it be unaccompanied with the oblatio! 
to all the deities, he loses the seven higher spheres of fruition 
Kah, Karali, Manojava, Sulohita, Saphtimravarna, Spulingini 
and Visvartipi~-the black, the terrific, the thought swift, thi 
red, the purple, the scintillating, the omuiform goddess— 
seven are the wavy tongues of fire.’ He that performs, hi 
rites when these are blazing, and offers the sacrifices in thei 
_ seasons,—him'.these tongues of fire, the solar rays, lead t 
the abode of the one Jord of all the gods.” ° 
-~* The resplendent sacrifices conduct that sacrificer through the 
solar rays, ciying Come hither, comevhither, greeting hin 
with kindly speech, doing him honour saying,—This is you 
recompense, the sacred sphere of “Brahma. But frail ar 
these boats, the sacrifices, in which is the ritual with it 
eighteen elements, and they that rejoice in it as the highest 
are infatuated, and go again and again to decrepitude anc 
death. l a . = i 
€ Abiding in the midst of the illusion, having a wisdom o 
their own, thinking themselves learned, stricken with miseries 
they go round aud round, infatuated, like the blind led by 
- the blind.” i 
In the first section of the first Mundaka, the two sciences, the 
superior and the inferior, were distinguished, and their content: 
—marked off. The apard vidyd, or inferior science, is the karma 
vidyd, or knowledge of Vedic ritual, The parë vidyd or, superio 
science, is the brahmavidyd, or knowledge of the impersonal self 
In this second section itis shown that the karmavidyd has to dc 
with the transmigratory order of things. Sacrifices duly offerec 
raise the votary to higher spheres of fruition, but all these spheres 
of transmigratory experience are at. the best unsatisfying. Ir 
none is the pleasure worth its attendant pain. The brakmavidyd 
has.to do with the ultimate spiritual reality, It promises retrac- 
tation into undifferenced spirxual existence, “ a clear escape from 
tyrannisigg lust, and full immunity from penal woe.” Samsdra- 
vishayakarmavidyd, mokskauishayabrahmavidyd. The eighteen 
elements of the Vedic ritual are the sixteen priests, the sacrifice: 
“anil his wife. The second Mundaka opens thus: i 
“Surveying the spheres earned by rites the seeker of brahman 
should attain to absence of all desire. The uncreate is nol 
reached by works. To learn that he should, with fuel in his 
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hands, approach a spiritual gnide, learned in the Vedas, intent 
upon the spiritual reality.” 
“To himtshould that spigitual guide, when he approached with 
Seas “vith quiescent facalties, with senses checked, pro~ 
claim truly that science of Self, by which he shall know the” 
`- undecaying soul, the one reality.” 


The seeker after the spiritual reality should, says Sankaracharya, 
Gan his back upon the spheres of fruition, of the merit and 
demerit -which arise from the deswes and fmperfections of the 
illusory order, for they reproduce themselves like seed and plant, 
are fraught with countless miseries, and are as unsubstantial and 
uns atisfying as the plantain stem, and perish at every moment, 
like au optical illusion, like the waters of a mirage, like airy cities, 
liké the visions of a dieam, like the bubbles and foam: on the 
Surface of a stream, p 

II. (2) Thisis the truth: As from the blazi ng fire proceed 

in thousands its kindred sparks, so from that “imperishable 
principle proceed, fair youth. the divers creatures, and into 
ib return.” 

*That infinite spirit is self-luninous, external and internal, 

_ without- origin, without vital breath or thinking faculty, 
pure, absolute, beyond the ultimate,” 


ate cosmical illusion, the soume of name and colour, the 
undeveloped, avyalrita, is the ultsmate here spoken of. It is 
- ultimate as lying beyond all modiLcations of itself. The ultimate 
spiritual reality uninvested with any illusory adjunct stands 
beyond this ultimate. Its essence, like the essence ef the 
. soniferous element that fills all space (akdsa), is. unbounded. 
by any limitation. It can be spoken of only under negative 
predicates. Such is Sankdrachairys’s explanation. The ilh lusory 
adjuncts of the supreme reality, the transeendent Self, are the 
_ causal, the imperceptible, and the ¢erceptible, bodies spoken of in 
the former part of this Article, as 1lusorily investing, severally 

(1) the- Deity, and all sewtiencies in their state of dreamless 

sleep; (2) the Thread-soul, Hiramyagarbha, and all sentiencies 

in the dreaming state; and (3) Vairvanara, the soul of -all visible 
and tangible organisms, and all senfiencies in the waking state, 

To proceed with our text. 

' © Brom that emanate the vital breath, the thinking organ, 
and all the < organs, ether, air, light, water, and earth “the 
all-supporting.” aa 

“Fire is his (Vais' vanara’s) head, the sun and moon his eyes, 
the regions his ears, the revealed Vedas his voice, the 
atmosphere his vital breath, the whole. world his thinking 
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- organ, from his feet i is the earth, for this i is the soul through- 
out all sentiencies.” _ 

This deity, to quote Sankarachapya’s exposition# is Vishnu, 
infinite, the first of embedied spirits, illusively clo¢hed upon with 
the three worlds as his body, the soul internal to all sentient 
things. The whole world is his heart, or sensory, for the whole 

world is as it were a modification of the internal sensory, being 
dissolved into that sensory at the time of dreamless sleep, . and 
rising out of it again ab the time of waking, ‘as sparks arise 
from fire, He is the soul interval to all, for in all sentiencies 
it is he that sees, he that hears, he that thinks, he that knows. 
He is the soul of all the organs, And it is from “him that 
through the ‘five fires,’ all transmigrating spirits proceed, Thus: 

‘From him is fire, of this the sun is ‘the fuel. From she 
—- moon (made ‘of the celestial fire) proceeds the cloud-god, 

Parjanya; from the cloud-god the plants upon the earth ; 
from these the prolific - principle. Thus from that spirit 
many creatures emanate,” 

“From that divine spirit proceed the Rik, the Saman, the. 
Yajush, the initiations, the ‘sacrifices, the offerings at the 
sacrificial post, the presents to the priests, the year (or calen- 
dar), the sacrifices, the spheres of fruition in which the moon 
purifies the votaries, im which the sun.(9” o 

“From that divine spirit the gods in their plurality proceed, 
the Sadhyas, men, beasts, birds, the ascending and descending 
vital airs, rice and barley, self-mortification, faith, truthful- 
ness, continence, and the observances.” 

Here we have in a more explicit form the same picture as 
presented in the Purúshasūkta translated and explained in the 
Article on Ancient Indian Metaphysics,* 

Tt is thus that— 
All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul. a 

To proceed with the text of the Mundaka : 

“ From that the seven breaths proceed, from that Me seven flames, 
the seven fuels, the seven oblations, the seven places in which 
the seven vital airs move, residing in the cavity of the heart, 
and appointed to be-seven in every creature.” 

The seven breaths are the seven senses, the five senses with’ 
their seven inlets. The kinds of fuel are the seven objects of the 
Seven senses, The seven sacrifices are the seven kinds of sensation 
6¥Perception. The seven places are the seats of the sensations. 

“ From that divine spirit proceed the seas and mountains, from 
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that all the rivers flowin their many shapes, from thence 
all plants, and the juice by which the soul within abides 
`- -elothed*upon by the elqmenss. Es 

“That divin’ spirit only is this universe, works, knowledge. 
That is the real Self, the supreme, immortal principle. He 
that knows this spiritual reality seated within the cavity of 

' the heart, he scatters off tle ties of illusion, even in this life, 
fair youth. 

“iI. 2.) This ultimate spiritual reality ig luminous, present, 
seated in the heart, the infinite goal. In this the world is 
centred, all that moves, and breathes, and stirs. This you 
know as existent and non-existent, the end of all aspiration, 

above all knowledge of all creatures, all-perfect. — 

@As brilliant, lesser than the least, on which the worlds are 
founded, and they that dwell therein. This same imperish= 
able principle is the spiritual real, it is breath, it is thought 
and speech, That alone is. true, that is immortal. That is 
the mark. Hit it, fair youth, with thy mind. . 

«Taking as-his bow, the great weapon of the Upanishads, let 
him fix upon it his arrow sharpened with devotion. Bending 
it with the thought meditating upon brahman, hit, fair youth, 
that mark, the undecaying principle, 

“The mystic syllable Om is tle bow, the soul is the arrow, and 
the real Self the mark, Let it be hit attentively. Let the 

= soul like the arrow be united to its mark.” : 
- The ultimate spiritual reality, says Sankarécharya, is existent 
' and non-existent ; existent, there being nothing finite, nothing per- 
ceptible, besides it; non-existent, there being nothing infinite, 
nothing imperceptible, besides it. In this reality all things centre; 
- as the spokes centre in the axle of a wheel. The bow is bent and 
aimed at-its matk, when the common sensory and all the--senses 
are withdrawn from their several objects, The soul is unified 
with the imperishable principle by putting out of sight all idea 
of the soul as being other than itself, as if it were the body, 
~ the vital breath, the sensory, or the like. 

_ `“ Over this the sky, the earth, the welkin, are woven. The sen- 

sory, and all the senses know this to be the one. Self. For- 
_ sake all other words. This & the bridge of immortality. 
“There, where the arteries are concentred, like the spokes in the 
axle of a wheel, this soul dwells within, manifesting itself in 
many ways. On: thus ponder on the Self. May it be well 
with you, that you may cross beyond the darkness, Thet 
which knows all, which knows every thing, the glory of which 
is in the world, that which is seated in the ether in the place 
of spiritual reality, one with the sensory, actuating the or- 
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gans and the organism, abiding in the body,—the wise fixing 
the heart, by knowledge see. fully that which manifests: itself 
as ‘bliss, immortal. Fi | 

“ Burst are his heart’s ties, broken are’ all his E and 

~ exhausted are all bis works, when he has seen that principle 
supreme and not supreme. In the golden, perfect sheath, is 
the unsullied, impartite, spiritual reality, that is luminous 
the light of lights, which they know that know the Self.” 

“ To that the sun gives not Jight, nor the moon and the stars, 
not these lightnin gs illumine it, how then this fire? that as 
it shines all things shine after, By its light all this world 
shines forth. 

“ Absolute Self immortal is this which is before, absolute Self is 
this which is behind, absolute Self is this to the right and*to 
the left, all that is outspread above and below. ‘Self alone 

Yis this universe, the all- -perfect ° 
dere is a sublime effort of speech to utter the auod to 
express the reality which defies expression. The aspirant is 
exhorted to forsake all other words, to renounce the inferior 
science, which has to do only with the Vedic ritual’ and its subsidia, 
This is the bridge of immortality.. By it he is to cross.the sea of 
transmigratory experiences, that he may attain to liberation. - It is 
seated amidst the pericardiac arteries. There in the heart ftis — 
the witness of all the cognitions of the intellect, seeing, hearing, 
knowing, manifesting itself in all the variety of emotion. The 
aspirant is to travel beyond the. darkness’ of illusion to the su-- 
` premie spiritual reality in its proper essence, the undifferenced Self. 
The place of spiritual reality, the abode ‘of brahman, the brake - 
r PPUT, is a lotus-shaped lump of flesh in the heart. It seems 
to reside in the ether that occupies the cavity of the heart, For 
itis in semblance only, adds Sankarāchārya, that. the Self omni- 
present like’ the soniferous ether, can be said to come and go and 
to abide. The real Self there residing is manifested in the mo- 
difications of the sensorium. It is beatitude as transcending all- 
evil, all pain, all weariness, It is the light of lights, for it is “only 
by its light that fire and other luminous bodies are luminous, 
though they give light toall things else. For the light of the real - 
Self, ‘unenlightened by aught else, is light indeed. “The sun that 
gives light to all can give no light to’ that spiritual reality, for it is 
by the light of that that the sun throws light on all things other 
Bue itself, and it shines not by itself. Absolute Self as “all this 
world, all-perfect. All cognition of all else than the Ego is sheer 
illusion, like the serpent seen by the benighted traveller in a 
piece of rope. 
“T have, indeed,’ exclaims Fichte, “ dwelt in darkness - 
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‘during the past days of my life. I have indeed heaped 
error upon error, and imagined myself wise! Now, for 
the first tithe, do I wholly gunderstand the doctrine which from 
thy lips, O wotderful spirit, seemed so strange to me, although my 
understanding had nothing to oppose to it; for now, for the first 
time, do I comprehend it in its whole compass, its deepest foun- 
dation, and through all its consequences. Man is not a product of 
the world of sense, and the end of his existence cannot be at- 
-tained in it. His vocation transcenls time atid space, and every- 
thing that pertains to sense. What he is, and to what he is to 
train himself, that must he know ;—as his vocation is a lofty one, 
he must be able to raise his thougirts above all the limitations of 
‘ “sense, He must accomplish it :— Where his being finds its home, 
there his thoughts too seek their dwelling-place; and the truly 
human mode of thought, that which alone is worthy of him, y ` 
in which bis whole spiritual strength is manifested, is that whera 
by he raises himself above those limitations, whereby all that per- 
tains to sense vanishes into nothing,—into a mere reflection, in 
mortal eyes, of the one, self-existent, infinite. Thou’ art best 
known to the child-like, devoted, simple mind, To it thou art the 
- searcher of hearts, who seest its inmost depths: the ever-pre- 
sent true witness of its thoughts, who knowest its truth, who 
knoivest it though all the world korow it not. The inquisitive un- 
derstanding which has heard of thee, but seen thee not, would 
teach us thy nature ; and, as thy image shows ts a monstrous and 
incongruous shape, which the sagacious laugh at, and the wise and 
good abhor, I hide my face before thee, and lay my hands upon 
my lips. How thou art and seemest to thy own being, I shall 
never know, any more than-I can assume thy nature. « After 
- thousands of spirit-lives, I shall camprehend thee as little as T do 
now in this earthly house. That which I conceive becomes finite 
through my very conception of it; and this can never, even by 
endless exaltations, rise into the infinite. In the idea of person 
there are imperfections, limitations:—how can I clothe thee with it 
without these? Now that my heart is closed against all earthly 
things, now that I kave uo longer any sense for the transitory and 
‘perishable, the universe appears before my eyes clothed in a more 
glorious form. The dead heavy thass which only filled up space 
is vanished ; and in its place there flows onward, with the rushing 
music of mighty waves, an eternal stream of hfe and power and 
action, which issues from -the original source of all life—frora-thy 
life, O infinite one, for all life is thy life, and only the religiotis 
eye penetrates to the realm of true beauty.” 
To return to the text. The third Mundaka opens thus: 
“ (III, 2.) Two birds associated, united, are settled upon the 
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same tree. Of-these the one eats the sweet fruit of the holy 
fig-tree, the other looks on without eating. © , 

“ In the same tree the personal sowl settled sorpows helplessly, 
krowing pot what todo, but when it sees the other, the 
adored lord, and his glory, its sorrow leaves it. 

When the seer sees the golden-coloured: creator, the Lord, the 
spirit, the spiritual source -of all,- then the sage shakes off 
his good and evil deeds, and unsullied enters into the ultimate 
identity.” ° es 

The two birds are the individual soul and the universal soul or 

God. The holy fig-tree is the body. Its fruit is the pleasure or 

pain accruing from merit or demerit. God is the universal soul, 

eternally pure, mtelligent, and free, omniscient, associated with the 
totality of illusion. He looks on without eating: he governs and 

Fmpels both the objects and the subjects of fruition by merelye 

surveying them, The creator is called golden-coloured as being 

self-luminous. i l 
“This is the Hving breath which manifests itself in all sentien- 

cies. Knowing this the sage comes not to speak ef many 
things. His sport is in Self, his joy isin Self. His action 
is about Self. This is the highest to those that know the 
spiritual reality. 2. ne 

“For this Self is to be reached always by truthfulness, by self- 

coercion, by true knowledge, by continence. ‘This Self is 
within the body, made of light, pure, which ascetics behold 
when their imperfections are annulled. ; 

“ Truth alone prevails, not falsehood. By truth is the road laid 
out, the divine path, by which the Rishis, satisfied in their 
y desires, ‘proceed to where that supreme tieasure of reality 

exists. 

. ‘Great is that and glorious, unthinkable, imperceptible beyond 

-! the imperceptible, farther than the farthest, and yet. near, 

seated here within the cavity of the heart-in those that see 
it, e ` 
“Tt is not apprehended by the eye, nor by the speech, nor by 
the other organs, not by self-mortification, nor by sacrificial 
rites. He whose inner faculty is purified by the limpid clear- 

` ness of knowledge, sees in his- meditations that impartite 
spiritual reality. 

“ This transcendent Self is to be known with the inner faculty, 
_the Self in which the vital air has entered in five forms. 

The inner faculty of all creatures is overspread by the senses 
and this being purged the Self shines forth.” ys 

Truthfulness, self-coercion or restraint of the senses and sen- 

sorjum, and continence, are preliminary “to the rise of the intellec- 
N 1 
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_ tual intuition. The fontal. ideal reality is beyond the im- 
` perceptible, qs lying beyond the swpersensible rudiments of things, 
the as-yet-not,yquintuplicatéd elements. Every emanatory_ cause 
is less perceptible than. that which proceeds out of it. „The. 
ultimate cause is supremely imperceptible. In. its natural, 
_ condition. the cognition of all personal souls is impure or dis- 
coloured with the imperfections of desires, aversioas, passions, 
which are conversant about extermal objects, ‘Therefore, like 
a tarnished mirror or a ruffled watery surface, it is unprepared to 
exhibit the spiritual absolute, though it is ever present. The 
cognition acquires a limped and unruffled clearness, like that of 
a mirror or a calm sheet of wateg when the impurity or discolora- 
‘tiop arising from desires, aversions, passion, relative to external 
things has been put away. 


' TE N 
s Si mare volwens, Tu quogue si vis, 
| Purbidus auster, Lumine claro, 
Misceat cestum, Cernere verum, 
Vitrea dudum, Tramite recto 
arque serenis Carpere callem ; 
Unda diebus, Gaudia pelle, 
Mox resoluta Pelle timorem, 
e Sordida cæno, Spemgue fugato, 
_Visibus obstat. Nee dolor adsit. 


The ultimate spiritual reality, the‘Inspersonal self, the Upanishads 
again and again declare, transcends all power of thought, all power of 
speech, Thought can think it, speech can utter it, only: under 
predicates, and predicates are limitations, To conclude the_fifth 
section of the Mundaka Upanishad” ae 


“To whatever sphere he aspires with his thinking facultyt 

` whose inner sensory is purified, and whatever pleasures hè 

_. desires, that sphere he wins, and those desires. Therefore 

` let him that wishes for prosperity worship him that knows 
the soul,” | . 

All that can be won by the ancient worship and the ancient 

theology, is here promised to the perfected sage if he desire it 

"before re-absorption into the absolute spiritual essence, The promise 
ig made as an additional incitement to the aspirant. 

(III. 2.) “He knows that supreme spiritual reality, the base on 
which the world is superimposed, and all that is luminous, 
They that worship the man that knows this, exempt from „ 
desire, are wise, and pass beyond all re-embodiment. 

“He that-desires enjoyments, applying his thoughts to them, 
is by those enjoyments born into sphere after sphere of 
fruition, but if a man has fulfilled all desires, and reached 
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the real soul, all his desires melt away even in, his present 
body. : r 

«This spiritual reality is not attainable by learnipg, by memory, 
by much sacred study, but if he choose this spiritual reality 
it is attainable by him ; to him the spiritual reality manifests 
its own essence, SS - 

“This spritual reality is not attainable by a man without 
fortitude, nor- without concentration, not by contemplation 
without renunciation, The sage that exerts himself by these 
appliances, his soul it is that enters into the fontal spiritual 
essence. l 

“On reaching this they that have the.inner vision, satisfied 
with contemplation, perfected in the spirit, their imperfeec- 
tions past away, their faculties quiescent,—théy having 
wholly attained the all-pervading, and knowing’ all, theire 

_ spirits unified, enter into the all of things. 

“Familiar with the object of intuition in the Upanishads 
quietists whose inner faculties are purified by union through 
renouncing all things, they at the hour of death *are all 
liberated, having the supreme eternity in the spheres of 
reality. 

“The fifteen constituents of their bodies re-enter their ‘sevgral 
elements, all their senses return into the presiding deities, 
their works, their conse@ous soul, are all unified in the 
imperishable principle. at 

“As all rivers flowing onwards disappear in the sea, quitting 
name and colour, so the sage extricated from name and form 

enters into the self-luminous spirit beyond the ulimate, 

~~ beyond the cosmical illusion, 

* He that. knows that supreme spiritual reality becomes the 
spiritual reality alone. In his family there is none that 
knows not Brahman, He passes, beyond misery. He 
passes beyond imperfection. Released from the ties that 
bindshis inner faculty he becomes immortal.” 

“Therefore it is said in a sacred verse: To them only let him 
proclaim the knowledge of the absolute spiritual essence, 
who have fulfilled the rites, who know the Vedas, who are 
intent on the impersonal seff, who offer sacrifice with faith to. 
the one Rishi, to fire, and by whom the torment of bearing, 
fire upon the head has been duly inflicted on themselves. 

_'Phis reality was proclaimed in ancient days by ‘the Rishi 
= Angiras. Let none that has not inflicted on himself that 
fiery discipline presume to study it, Glory to the’ great 

Rishis! Glory to the great. Rishis !” J 
Thus ends the Mundaka Upanishad, one of the most important 
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strictures of ancient Indian poetical speculation, alternately grotes- 
que and sublime, and everywhere iacrusted, as was inevitable in 
the age to whigh it belongs? with barbarous superstition. The 
substructure of metaphysical matter in all the Upanishads is still ~ 
remarkable, as presenting occasional affinities to the Eleatic, Megaric, 
_neo-Platonic, and Fichtean doctrine, in the denial of the reality of 
the many, the becoming ; the identification af the one existence and 
the highest good ; of existence with knowledge; the refusal of truth 
to all other than identical predication"; and ‘the struggle to reach ` 
after the “ sublime and living prinetole, named by no name, and 
compassed by no thought,” “the spritual. all in all, “the great and 
crescive self, grounded in absolute reality.” 

“The Mundaka Upanishad has keen presented to the reader in 
the first place, on account of the elearness with which it sets out 
hə relation of the old religion to tbe later philosophy, It ~ 
marks with emphasis the transition from the Vedic to the succeed- 
ing form of Indian theology. The next example is the Katha 
Upanishad, an Upanishad of the Yajurveda, This is noteworthy 
for its p&rspicuity, and for the wealta of its poetical imagery. It 
opens with a dialogue between Nacliketas and Yama, the regeut 
of the dead. 

'“ J.—With the desire of recontpense, Gautama, the son of 

~ Vajasravas, offered sacrifice, dud gave all that he possessed ` 
to the priests, He had a son ammed Nachiketas. 

. “ As the gifts were distributing Jeith enfered into thesoul of 
~ Nachiketas, who was yet a stripling, and he began to think. 

- Phe cows have drunk all the water they will drink, have eaten 
all the grass that they will eat, have given all the milk okat 
that they will give, and will no longer calve. J oyless are the ` 
spheres that a sacr ificer goes to, who gives such gifts as these, 

«He therefore said to his father, To whom wilt thou give 

=- me,.my father, He said it a second and a third time, “His 
father said, I am giving thee so- Death. 

“ Nachiketas thought, Tam the frst among many, the middle 

_ among many: what has Yama 30 do, that he will do with 

. me? 

“See how those of old acted, how tbose of latter days. 
Man dies away like the grain in the field, and like the grain 

.. is born again,” 

. His- father sends him to the realm of- Vani Yama is absent, 
Nachiketas is neglected. , 

On his return Yama is admonished by those about him: 

“ A Brahman enters the house like the fire-god, Men offer 
the customary welcome to kim, Bring water, son of 
Vivasyat. 
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-< The Brahman that remains in the house of the foolish man, 


without eating, destroys all that his host has to hope 
and to expect, the benefits that he has derived from 
infercourse with good men, his friendly speech, the merits 
of his observances, revealed and traditionary, his children, 
and his cattle. l 

“ Hereupon Yama said : Thou has remained in my house three 
nights without eating, thou a Brahman guest that should be 
worshipped. Salutation to thee, and may it be well with’ me. 
Therefore choose three boons, a boon for each night. 

“ Nachiketas answered: That my- father Gautama may be 
satisfied in his purpose, that he may be gracious to me, that 
his anger may be turned away from me, that thou mayest 
send me back to him, and that he may know me again and | 
speak to me,—this, O god of death, I choose for the first, 
boon. . : 

“ Hereupon Yama said: Auddaliki, the son of Aruna,. graced 
by me shall beas tender to thee as of old. He shall sleep” 
peacefully at night. His anger shall pass away whew he sees 
thee returned from the presence of death. 

“ Nachiketas proceeded: In the elysian world there is no fear. 
Thou art not there. ‘There man fears not decrepitude. Pass- 
ing beyond both hunger and thirst and leaving sorrow behind, 
we rejoice in the elysian world. | | 7 

Thou O Death, knowest the elysian fire. Teach it tome, for 
I have faith. Those that are insphered in paradise partake of 
immortality. This I choose as the second boon, Yama said 


_ I declare it to thee, therefore, hearken, 


“ I know the fire that wins paradise, know that this fire by 
which that boundless sphere is attained, the groundwork of 

all worlds, is seated in the cavity of the heart.” 

The celestial fire here spoken of is, Sankardchirya tells us, Virat, 


the universal soul, the totality of embodied spirits. 


“ Hesrevealed to him that fire, the origin of the worlds aud what 
were the bricks, and how many, and low laid out. And 
Nachiketas repeated all after him as he had spoken. So 
Death was pleased, and spoke again: To him said Yama, 

ratified, large-minded: “Now give I thee yet another gift. 
This fire shall bear thy name. ` Take this chaplet of jewels. 
He that performs three times the fiery rite of Nachiketas, 


, taking advice of thee, of his parents and spiritual guide, 


fullfilling the three .observances, passes beyond birth and 
death. He that knows and gazes upon that fire, Vais vanara, 
that springs from Brahma, Hiranyagarbha, lustrous, adorable, 
goes to the everlasting peace, 
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'© He that has performed three Nachiketa rites, that knows these 
three, the bricks, their number, and their arrangement, the sage 
that piles up the Nachiketa fire, shakes off the cords of death 
before he dtes, and goes beyond his sorrows, and rejoices in the 
elysian world. 

“This, Nachiketas, is thy celestial fire, that which thou 
choosest to be the second boon. Men shall speak of 
this fire as thy fire, choose the third boon, Nachiketas. . 

“-Nachiketas said: There is thise doubt with regard to the 
dead. Some say that he is, and some that he fs not, Let 
me be taught the fruth in this matter by thee, This is the 
third boon.” 

Here is an indication of the dissentiency which must need: - 
sprifig up with the first attempt to put personal and intellectual 
into the place of social and sentimental opinion, As inquirers. ~ 
cannot but differ from the many, so they cannot but differ among 
themselyes: The doubt intimated in this passage is whether the- 
soul passes at death into another body, or ceases to exist. The 
denial ofeits post-existence is ndstiiys, a refusal to accept the ac- 
credited sum of existences. A similar indication of dissentiency 
among the primitive Indian thinkers is that in the sixth Prapa- 
thaka of the Chandogya. Some, as-we have seen, beld all things. 
to have been the existent, one only, without duality, in the begin- 
ning; and others held that all things were non-existent in “the 
beginning. That there was an ultinrate spiritual reality; and that 
this was the sum of things had been already contested. A further 
indication of the same kind is that in the first chapter of the 
Sretasvatara Upanishad, It is there said that inquirers ave 
divided in regard to. the ultimate source of all things, whether 
it be time, or the nature itself of those thiags, or chance, or the 
elements, or some plastic principle, or spirit itself, 

To return to the text. 

“Yama said: ‘Even the gods were doubtful about this in former 
times, for it is not easy to learn. This mature is very sub- 
tile, Nachiketas, choose another boos. Do not press me: 
Release me from this boon.” 

“Nachiketas answered: ‘Even the gods, thou sayest, were in: 
doubt about this; and as to thy saying, O Death, that it is 
-not easy to learn, there is no other teacher to be found like 
thee, no other boon equal to this’ 

“Yama said: ‘Choose sons and grandsons that shall live a Mii 
dred years, much cattle, elepbnuuts, and gold, and horses 
choose an extensive tract of land, and live thyself as many 
antumns as thou wilt.’ 

«Tf thou thinkest this an equal boen, choose wealth and length. 
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of days. Rule thou, Nachiketas, over the wide earth, I- — 
give thee enjoyment of thy desires. a Ai 

« Ask as thou wilf whatever pleagures are hardest’ to get in the 
world of men,——these nymphs, with their heavenly chariots, 
their musieal instruments, for such as these -are not attainable 
to men,—make these thy attendants, for, I will give them: 
but ask me not about death. ; 

“ Nachiketas answered: ‘These are things which may on may 
not be on the "morrow, and which impair the vigour of all 
the organs. Life too is short. ‘Thine therefore be the chariots, 
and the singing and the dancing. . 

“Man is never satisfied with riches. If we should see riches 
and thee, and live as long as thou rulest, yst would that Doon - 
which I have chosen be more excellent, ` i 

- « For what decaying mortal in this lower-world should choose 
those things, after coming to the undecaying and immortal. 
Who that meditates upon beauty and love would be satisfied 
with length of days ? l i 

“ Tell us, Death, that matter about which men doubt, ¢n regard 
to the great after-life, Nachiketas chooses no other boon 
than this, than this same boon which concerns the mys- 
terlous. M 

Yama, after thus testing the readiness of Nachiketas to accept 

the truth, by his readiness to renounce the pleasures of the 
iransmigratory order, proceeds : 
II). The good is one thing, the pleasurable another, Both 
bind man, though the ends be different, Of these, it is well ` 
with him that adopts the good, and he that takes the plea- 

Rrable, fails of his end. = ~ 

2 th the good and the pleasurable present themselves to man, 
che wise man goes round about them and discerns the one 
from the other. The wise man chooses the good as the 
more worthy, the foolish chooses the pleasurable, that he may 
eet and keep. Thou Nachiketas hast reflected on those dear 
delights, alluring in their form, and hast renounced them. . 
Thou hast not chosen the path of-riches in which most men 
sink, Far asunder are these irreconcilable, diverging paths, 
illusion and knowledge.” I know thee, Nachiketas, as an 
aspirant to knowledge. All thésé many pleasures turn thee - 
not aside. Abiding in the midst of the illusion, they that 

œ have a wisdom of their own, and think themselves learned - 
go row d and round always erring, like the blind led by 
the b -X : , 

“Prepai dons for the hereafter present themselves not to the 
foolish ‘youth unconcerned in his infatuation about riches, 
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Thinking that this world is, that there is no unseen world, 

- he again and again comes within my sway. | 

“The good, the soul, is nat reacked by many, that they should 

hear it, and hearing it maay know it not. Wonderfil is he | 
that tells it, wise is he that understands it, wonderful is he: 
that knows it when taught by the wise. 

“This spiritual reality is not proelaimed by an inferior man, it is 
not easy to know when thought upon in various modes. 
There ‘is no dissentiency about is when it is explained by one 
that recognises nought butit. Itis most subtile, and as 
transcending the infinitesinzal cannot be discussed in thought.” 

' The ultimate spiritual reality as Sankaracharya-.explains the 

pasgage, is no object of the discarsive faenlty. If it be sub- 
mitted to the unaided understanding one thinker may fix its_ 
extent as infinitesimal, another as beyond infinitesimality, another ~ 
beyond that beyond, and there is noend to the proces. Nahi tra- 
tamyasya nishiha kuachid vidyate. “To think is to condition, and 
the unconditioned is the unthinknble.” The ultimate reality is 
given onby in a negative necessity of thought, is to be spoken of 
only under negative predicates. lt is sarva nishedhdvadhi. It 
is often spoken of by the Indian schoolmen as that. which is left 
in the intellect after throwing out all differences. Throw away, 
_ they say, by prolonged abstraction all differences, and yow will 
find that what is left is not as the Beddhists-say a vacuum but a 
plenum, not non-existence, but existence, Entity is the residuum 
of abstraction. That entity thus reached is logical nonentity. This 
is fully recognised in the Upanishads and in the Vedanta. The 
ultimate reality is neither existent nor non-existent. Na san na 
casach, chhiva eva kevalah, says the Sretasvatara Upar 
(IV. 18). “ Neither existent nor non-existent, all-blessed o! 

“ From it, ” says the Taittiriya (11-4), “ words turn back, toge wu. 
with the thinking faculty, not reaching it.” It is only negatively 
thinkable, and negative thought is, only the effort to think 
followed by the failure of that effort. The ultimate. spiritual 
- reality, to quote Sankaraicharya’s prolegomena to the Sretas 
vatara, is intelligence exhausted ef its differences, that which is 
not this, not that, other than that which is known and that which 
is ‘unknown, to which no words apply, in which all duality has 
disappeared. Its essence is the universal essence, and all duality 
arises only from its illusory adjuncts. 

That there is such an ultimate reality appears from the f 
-that the residuum of abstraction is Ens. That it is a spiritua 
reality’ is argued from the fact that the body, the senses, the 
sensorium, as composite, as systems or constitutions (sanhatatudt, 
sanughdtatvdt), must exist for the sake of something ulterior, 
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pardértham. This somethihg beyond itself, is the unseen seer, 
unthought thinker, brahman átmán. This argument is used 
also by the Sénkhyas on behalf ‘of their plurality of transcendent 
Egos. “Ihe existence of the ultimate spiritual reality is further 
certified by that intellectual intuition, which the passionless 
aspirant may attain to even in this life’ It is the supreme 
beatitude reached by the gradual exclusion of all objects of the 
intellect, that beatitude in which all distinction of subject and 
object has vanished. “ Whea all distinction of subject and ob- 
ject, the outflow of the cosmical illusion, has come to an end, an 
essential pleroma of beatitude arises. in the one and only reality 
which transcends duality:” miraste vidydkrite vishayavishayt- 
vibhdge vidyaya svabhdviah paripurna eka anando 'dvaite 
bhavati. All bliss in the world of every-day experience is bu? an 
illusory portion of that total blessedness: laukikd by dnando, 
brahmaudasyaiva mdtrd. All finite being .is but an illusory 
manifestation of the infinite existence; all finite intelligence is 
but an illasory manifestation of the infinite intelligence ; all 
finile bliss is but an illusory manifestation of the infinste beati- 
tude, The aspirant to liberation may ascend by abstraction to a 
pure intuition, in which the existent, intelligence, beatitude 
manifests itself, It is ever present, though to the ordinary man, 
invisible, present in the intellect present in the heart. To retura 
to the text: n Í 

“ That idea is not to be reached by the discursive intellect ; 
proclaimed by another itis that it is easy to kuow it, dearest 
Nachiketas. Since thou hast obtained it, thou art a youth of 
-vaal fortitude. May I find another questioner like thee. 

pow that earthly treasures fleet away. The imperishable 

-ot won by perishable things. Therefore it is that I have 

_ fled the Nachiketa fire. By perishable riches I have won a 

"‘asting sphere. ; . 

the lasting sphere is the place of Yama the regent of the dead. 

It is said to be lasting, because it has a relative eternity. It lasts 

throughout an won, till the next period of dissolution, or univer- 

sal collapse. Itis thus that the scholiast explains the apparent 
contradiction in the last verse of the text. 

“Though thou Nachiketas ‘has attained the- consummation -of 
desires, the basis of the world, the recompense of sacrifice, 
the farther shore where fear ceases, glorious, ample, wide- 

| = spread yet hast thou renounced that basis of the world, wise in 
thy fortitude. oe 

The sphere to which Nachiketas is entitled by his knowledge of 

the Nachiketa fire, of the soul present through all embodied sen- 
tiencies, is the sphere of Hiranyagarbha. This, the highest 
l ol 
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sphere attainable by rites-and knowledge of the divinities, 'he has 
renounced, to seek the one and zeal essence which is the sum of 
things. j e 

“s The sage-on recognising the primeval, the invisible, unfathom- -~ 
able, concealed, seated in-the'heart, dwelling. in the cavity, 

. the divine spirit, by spiritual abstraction, bids farewell to joy 
and. sorrow. . | 

- ™ When he has'heard this, and grasped it on all sides, and severed 
the as-yet determinate spirt, and reached the transcendent, 
then the mortal rejoices, for he has attained the blissful. 
Thee, Nachiketas, I know to bea habitation open to that 
spiritual isolation. a 

. “ Nachiketas said: tell me what thou seest, that which is apart 

” from merit and demerit, from that which is create and that 
which is uncreate, which is apart from that which has been ~ 

and from that which shall be 

“Yama said: I proclaim briefly tothee that word which all 

-the Vedas reveal, which all self-tortures proclaim, aspiring to 

~ which men live as sacred students. om. Itis this, That is 
the ultimate spiritual reality imperishable, that is the su- 
preme imperishable. He thai has it, has all that he desires. 

“This mystic word, om, is the hightest appliance, this is the 
supreme appliance. Knowing this appliance the votary is 
exalted in the sphere of Brahman.” ; : 

The mystical syllable om, as Sankaracharya says, is as a stb- 

titute for, or image of, Brahman, the spiritual absolute, ex- 
hausted of all differences, that which is befond merit 
and demerit, the create and the increate, that which hasbeen- 
and that which shall be. To the Bigher aspirants it is, as 4 

-ous of the spiritual reality, the access to liberation or iso. 

To the lower aspirant it is the access to Brahma, the first usvine, 

manifestation of that reality. The text now proceeds to that 
reality, that impersonal Self itself. ) 

-“ This Self is neither born, nor dis, it is omniscient. It*proceeds 
from none, and from-it none proceeds, it is without origin, 
without eud, unfailing, primeval. It is nob slain when the 

body is-slain. 

“ Ifthe slayer think to slay, f the slain think his Self is 
slain, they both know not themselves. This neither slays 
nor is slain. 

“ Lesser than least and greater. than the greatest, this soul: 
is seated in the heart of all intelligences. This the 
passionless aspirant beholds whose sorruws pass away, this 
he beholds,-the majesty of Self, through the limpid 
clearness of his faculties, 
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“ Motionless it moves afar, sleeping it wends- oi every side- 

i but I ‘can know: that rejoicing and unrejoicing 
eity ? _ 6 

“ Bodiless it is in all bodies, unchanging it is sin all things 
that change,infinite, all-pervading. Thus knowing the Self. 
the wise man- sorrows not: 

“This spiritual reality is not attainable- by learning, 
by memory, by much spiritual study ; but if he choose this- 
-reality it may*be reached by him; to him the Self unfolds. 
its own essence, l 

“ Nothe tbat has not ceased from evil, not he that rests- 
not from sensations, not he that is not concentrated, nor 
he whose faculties are- not quiescent,.can. reach. that Self 
by the intuition i ` ° 

~u Who is he that knows: where is- that Self, of which botli: 
Brahman and Kshatriya-are but the food, of which death is-° 
but the condiment 27 
In this- reality. there is no- Brahman no Kshatriya, for it is- 
the impersonal Self in which all distinctions are merged., In it 
Brahman and Kshatriya and: even Death that swallows all, are 
swallowed up, The passage will remind the reader of one quoted 
in. the former part of this article from the- Brihad&ranyaka 
Wpanishad:. Here the thief is- no morea thief, the Chandala 
no more a Chandala, the- Paulkasa no more a Paulkasa, 
the-sacred mendicant no- more a sacred mendicant, The text 
proceeds : . 
ouo tll) The -universal and the personal soul drinking the re=- 
P~""ompense of actions in the body are entered into the cave 
in-the highest place, Those that know Braiman, the house-- 
holders who maintain the five fires and they that have- 
offered three Nachiketa rites, say that they are sunshine: 
and shadow, | 

“We know and can pile up the Nachiketa fire which is the 
bridge of sacrifices, and we know the undecaying spiritual 
reality, the further shore, the place of safety,. those. that. 
will to cross the sea of transmigration.” ` 

The universal soul is God,-the spiritual reality over-spread with 

Illusion, who cannot, Sankarachérya says, be said himself to parti- 
ipate in the fruition of recompenses. The cave is the cavity 
f the heart, the highest place is the ether in the heart. 
“ Know the soul to be seated in a chariot and that the body 
`T is that chariot. Know the intellect: to- be- the charioteer 
and the sensory the reins, 

“ They say that the senses are--the horses, that the objects of 
sense are the roads, Sages say: that the trausmigrating . soul. 
is- Self united. to the body, the organs: and. the sensory.. 
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' “ He. whose charioteer is unskilled and has the reins.always 
sei his senses are always unruly as vicious horses disobey the 
„driver. ' l n 

“But he whose charioteer is skilful and always holds the reins. 
with a firm grasp, his senses are obedient like well-trained 
horses to the driver. But ke whose intellect, the charioteer, 
lacks knowledge, has not the inner faculty held firmly, 
and ‘is always impure, does not reach that goal ; he returns to 
transmigration. . ° a 2 

“And he, whose charioteer, the intellect, has knowledge, and 
holds the inner sensory firmly, and is always pure, reaches 
that goal on reaching which he is not born again, The man 

. Whose charioteer is skilful, and holds the inner sensory 
firmly, reaches the further limit of his journey, the sphere 

e. of Vishnu the’supreme,” l a 

Such is the.celebrated simile of the chariot, ratharipaka. To 

the transmigrating soul implicated’ in the cosmical illusion, the 

body is the vehicle in which it is to travel from, or into further 
metempSychosis, according as it engaged in ritual or in gnosis, 

The transmigrating soul is not Self per se, but Self as associated 

‘with its illusory adjuncts, the inteHectual and other faculties. The 
sphere of Vishnu is the supreme reality, the nature of the all-per- 

vading impersonal Self, À 

. The simile of the chariot Ims frequently been compared 

to the Platonic figure in the Phedrus, in which the soul is 

pictured as-a chariot with a winged pair of horses. In the 
, divine souls both hofses are excellent; in the human, 

is good, the other unruly, with imperfect or half-grown win. 

“The colourless and formless and intangible essence is visible to 

the mind, which is the only lord of the soul. Circling around- this, 

in the region above the heavens, is the place of true knowledge, 
_ And as the divine intelligence, and that of every other- soul, 
which is rightly nourished, is fed upen mindand pure knowledge 
such an intelligent soul is glad at once more beholding being ; 
and feeding on the sight of truth & replenished, until the revo- 
lution of the worlds-brings her. round again to the same place. 
During the revolution, she bebolds justice, temperance, and 
knowledge absolute, not in the form ‘of generation or relation, 
which-men call existence, but knowledge absolute in existence 
absolute ; and beholding other existences ‘in like manner, and 
feeding upon them, she looks down isto the interior of the 
‘ heavens and returns home, aud these the charloteer putting up his 
horses at the stall gives them ambrasia to eat and nectar to drink. 
This is the life of the gods; but of other souls that which follows 
God best, and is likest to him, lifts the head_of the charioteer 
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into the outer world, and is carried round in the’ revolution, 


troubled indeed by the horses, and bebolding true being, but 
hardly ; another rises and falls, and gees, and again fails to see by 
reason ‘of the uaruliness of the horses. The rest of the souls are 


also longing after the upper world, and they all follow ; but, not 


being strong enough, they sink into the gulf as they are carried 
round, plunging, treading on one another, striving to be first ; and 
there is confusion and the extremity of effort, and many of them 
are lamed or have their wings broken through the ill-drivmg of 
the charioteers; and ‘all of them after a fruitless toil go away 
without being initiated into the mysteries of being. Nursed 
with the food’of opinion, the reason of their great desire to be- 
hold the plain of truth is, that the food which is suited to the 
highest part ofthe soul comes. out of this meadow ;-and the wing 
‘on which the soul soars is nourished with this. The soul which 
attains any vision of truth in company with the god, is pref 
served from harm until’ the next period, and he who always 
attains is always unharmed. But when she is unable to follow, 
and fails to belmold the vision of truth, and through some ill-hap 
sinks beneath the double load of forgetfulness and vice, and her 
feathers fall fram her and she drop to earth, then the law ordains 
that this soul shall in the first generation pass, not into that of 
any other animal, but only of man; and the soul which has® seen 
most of the truth shall come to the birth as a philosopher, or 
artist, or musician, or lover; ‘that which has seen truth in the 
second degree shall be a righteous king, or warrior,-or lord ; the 


we 


soul which is of the third class shall be a politician, or economist, — 


or der; the fourth shall be a lover of gymnastic toils, or a 
1- - fifth a prophet or hierophant; to the sixth a poet 

je appropriate ; to the seventh the life of-an artisan 
to the eighth that of a sophist,-or demagogue ; 


b” a 
cad W a a en 7 


; of a despot ;—-all these are states of probation, _ 


lives righteously improves, and he who lives un-- 


riorates his lot. Ten thousand years must elapse 
in return to the place from whence she came, for 
her wings in less; only the soul of a philosopher, 
e, or the soul of a lover, whois not without pbi- 
juire wings én the third recurring period of a 


and if they choose this life three times in suc-. 


y have their wings given them, and go away at 
» thousand years. But the others receive judg- 
have completed their. first life, and after the 
o, some of them to the houses of correction which 
ta sarth. and are- punished ; others to some part of 

are lightly borne by justice, and there they 
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_ live in a manner worthy of the life which they lived here when in 
the form of men, And at the end of the first thousand. years the 
good souls, and also the evil souls, both come to cast lots and 
choose their secend life ; and they may take any that they like, and 
then the soul of a man may pass into the life of a beast, or from 
the beast again into the man. But the soul of him who has 
never seen the truth will not pass into the human form, for man 
ought to have intelligence, as they say secundum speciem, pro- 
ceeding from many particulars af gense to *one conception of 
reason; and this is the recollection of those things which our 
soul once saw when in company with God—when looking down 
from above on that which we now call. being and upwards 
towards the true being. And therefore the mind of the philo- 
sopler alone has wings; and this is just for heis always, acż, 
cording to the measure of his alnities, clinging in recollection to~ 
those things in which God abides, and in beholding which he is 
: what he is. And he who employs aright these memories is ever 
being initiated into perfect mysteries and alone becomes truly: 
perfect. But, as he forgets earthly- interests and is rapt in the 
divine, the vulgar deem him mad, and rebuke him; they do not 
see that he is inspired.” In the Indian mythe the ascent in the 
- chariot is. to the one and only substance, the impersonal Self. 
. In the Platonic mythe the ascent in the chariot is to the vision of 
& plurality of real entities, tle eternal, immutable, intelligible 
forms, The charioteer is the reason, the black horse is the sensual 
or concupisceat element of human nature, the white horse is its 
rational impulse. : 
To return to the text: | 
“Por their objects are beyond, and more subtile thag 
senses, the sensory beyond the objects, the intelle 
the sensory, the great soul (Hiranyagarbha) `` 
intellect, 
“The ultimate undeveloped principle is beyor 
soul, Beyond the impersonal Self there is “ 
is the goal, that is the final term. 
“This spiritual reality: hidden ia all sentien. 
forth ;.but it is seen. with the concentrated 3 
intellect by those that see the sspersensible, 
“Let the wise man withdraw ims speech int 
Jet him retract the sensory into the intellec 
into the great soul, the great soul let him 1 
placid spiritual reality.. 
'“ Arise, awake, go to the great teachers, and 
razors edge hard to walk aeross, such do the wise dé 
the difficult path to be. 2 
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“When a man has seen that which is inaudible, intangible 
colourless, undecaying, eternal, without smell, without begin- 
ning and without end, beyondgthe intellect, infmutable,—he 
escapes from the jaws of death. | í i 

‘The wise man that hears and tells this eternal tale which 
Nachiketas heard and Death told, is exalted in the sphere of 
Brahman. 

“Tf a man purified rehearses this highest mystery in an 
assembly of Brahmans, or during a Sraddha, it avails to 
endless meed, it avails to endless meed.” i 

(IV.) The self-existent God had himself to suppress the'- 
transeant organs. Therefore man naturally sees the outward 
object, not the inward soul. Here and there a wise man 
has seen the inward spiritual reality with his eyes: closed, 
seeking immortality. ` G 

'aThe unwise go after outward pleasures. They fall into 
the outspread net of death. Therefore the wise that know 
what the immortal is, seek not for that which endures 
amidst the things that pass away.” ° 

The outspread net of-death is, Sankarāchärya says, metempsy- 

chosis, the never ceasing succession of birth and death, decay 
and sickness, and the miseries that arise from. entering into 
and passing oùt of the body. The wise seek for immortality, the 
state in which the soul rengains in its nature of reality, and seek 
for nothing amidst the things that pass away, the miseries of 
transmigratory experience. 

“To that by which a man knows colour and taste, and sounds 

and touches, what is left unknown? This is that, the spiritual: 

“ yeality. Esteeming the great all pervading soul to be that 
by which he sees the objects of dreaming and of waking 
experience, the wise man grieves no more. ` 

“He that knows this soul as the eater of the fruit, the 
sustainer of life, always near, the ruler of that which has 
baen and that which shall be, no longer seeks to protect 
it. This is that. 

“ He that beholds the firstborn spirit, Hiranyagarbha, that pro- 
ceeded from the contemplation of the-real Self, that emanated 
before the waters, that°entered into the cavity of the heart, 
and there abides with created things, he has seen this. This 
is that. He that sees Aditi the divine, that arose with the 
vital air, Hiranyagarbha, that entered the cavity of the heart, 
and there abides with created things,—he has seen this. 
This is that. | 

“Fire is bidden within the fire-drills, like the child unborn 
within the mother; fire is to be worshipped day by day by 
men that wake, that offer oblations. This is that. 
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“That Hiranyagarbha, out of whom the sun rises, into whom 
the sun sets, all the gods are centred in that. That no 
man passes beyond. ‘This is that. a 

* That which it is hére, that B it there; what it is there, 
that is it here. From death to death ke goes who looks 
on this as manifold. 

That reality, says Sankaracharya, which resides in all personal 
selves from Brahma down to a tuft of grass, appears on account of 
. its illusory adjuncts to be other than the impersonal Self; but the 
transmigrating soul must not be supposed to be anything else than 
that Self. Such as the impersonal Self is associated with the causes 
and effects of the illusory order, and manifested under the condi- 
tions of transmigratory experience to those that know not their real 
nattre, such is the impersonal Self in its real nature, in its own 
- essence as a uniformity of eternal knowledge, the reality exempt” 

from all transmigratory conditions. What itis there in its own 
-essence, that is it here when it manifests itself under name and 
colour, as causes and effects, for it & even then nothing else than 
the impeyssonal Seif. This being the case, the man that, infatuated 
by illusion, looking to the diversity of natare in the illusory 
adjuncts, and overlooking the underlying unity, regards the- 
ultimate spiritual reality as manifold ; the man that thinks bimself 
othe? than the one Self. and the one Self other than himself, passes 
to death after death, to birth and death, again and again. 
Therefore let not a man look thus upon the sum of things, 
-but let him see that he is one with the ultimate spiritual 
reality, the: uniform wundifferenced cognition, that is, like the 
ether that fills all space, a continuous, unbroken, plenitude 
of existence. Before the intuition of the unity of all things- 
this ultimate, uniform, spiritual reality is to be reached with 
-tbe inner faculty alone, and when the knowledge has been 
attained that the impersonal Self. only is, and that there is naught 
else; the illusion which presented multiplicity (ndéndivepraty 
upasthapika vidya) ceases, and there isin the supreme ,essence 
nothing multiple, not even an infiniiesimal partiele of plurality. 

“This is to be attained with the inner faculty only; there is 
nothing manifold in this. From death to death he goes who 
looks on this as manifold. ‘ i 

“ He that knows that this spirit abides of a thumb’s dimensions 

` in the midst of the body, the lord of that that has been and of 
that that shall be, seeks not to protect it. This is tbat. . 

“Of the size of a thumb is that spirit, like a smokeless light;~ 
the lord of all that has been and of all that shall be. This 
is to-day, this is to-morrow. This is that, 

Like a smokeless light, the impersonal Self is self-luminous in its 

essence, that which gives light to all, in the absence of which all 
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the seeming world would be blind. “From within and from 
behind,” says Emerson, “a light shines through us upon things, and 
makes us aware that we are nothing but the light is all.” l 

“ Aserain that has fallen upon a height. loses itself among the 
hills, so he that looks upon his conditions as manifold passes _ 
into them again and again, Like pure water poured upon a 
level surface is the soul of the thinker that kaows the unity 
of souls, O Gautama. | 

“(V.) He that *ponders on the body as the city with eleven 
gates, in which the Self, the unoriginated, uniform, intelli- - 
gence resides, sorrows no more, and already liberated remains 

_ liberated. This is that, the ultimate spiritual reality. This 
is that. This is the sun in the firmament, the air in middle 
space, the fire on the earth-altar, the guest in the heuse, 

— dwelling amongst men, dwelling amidst the gods, dwelling 
amidst the sacrifices, dwelling in the sky, born amidst the 
waters in aquatic animals, born on earth as barley, rice, and 
all other plants, born in the sacrificial elements, born on the 
mountains, in the rivers, the truth, the infinite. 

«It impels the vital air upwards, it impels the descending 
breath of life downwards, seated within, a dwarf-like being. 
To it all the senses bring their offerings, 

“When the embodied spirit, that in the body, passes away, is 
parted from the body, what is left in the body? This is 

- that. - 

“Not by the breath, not by the descending air of life, does any 
mortal live, but by another principle they live, in which the 

. breath and the descending air reside,” l 

Ae Lo, I will proclaim to thee this mystery, the real Self from 
before all time, and what becomes of the soul after death, Q 
Gautama. l . 

“Some proceed to living embodiment tbat they may have 
bodies as embodied spirits, and some enter into inorganic 
thipgs, according to their works, according to their knowledge, 

“That Self that in sleeping creatures wakes, projecting desire 
upon desire, that is pronounced the resplendent, the imper- 
sonal spirit, the immortal principle. On that all the spheres 
of fruition are superposed, Beyond that no. man may pass. 
This is that. 

‘As one fire entering into a house becomes the conterpart of 
every form, so the one spirit that -resides in all beings is the 
counterpart of every.form and stretches out beyond. 

“ As one atmosphere pervades the house, and becomes the coun- 
terpart of every form, so the one spirit within all things ls 
the counterpart of every form, and stretches out pene 

" P 
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“As the sun, the eye of all the world, is unsullied by visible, 
external impurities, so the one sonl within all thingsis unsullied 
by the miseries of transmigration, and is external to them, 

“The wise that see within their. bodily frames the ore -ruler, 
the spirit within all things, that unfolds its que essence in 
many modes, theirs is the eteraal blessedness, it belongs to 
none besides,” 

“ Imperishable amidst the perishable, conscious amidst the con- 
SCIOUS, the one being that asgiens fruition unto many,—the 
wise that see this within thar bodily frame, theirs i is the.eter- 
nal peace, it belongs to none besides.” 

“This is that, so think they, the ineffable, the bliss which is 
above all bliss, how shall I know that? Does it shine of 

e itself, or does it manifest itsaf ? 

_ “9 that the sun gives no light, nor the moon and the stars 

“yonder lightuings shine not pn it, how then this fire ? That 
as it shines all things « shine after; by its light all this world. 
is manifested.” 

“(VIQ With roots above, with branches downwards, is this 
everlasting holy fig-tree. That root is the self-luminous, that 
spiritual reality, that only is, they say, immortal. Upon that 
all the spheres of fruition are overspread. Beyond that no 
“man passes. This is that. 

“This whole world that has isgued out trembles within that 

‘living breath. ‘They that know this, the infinite awe, the 

uplifted thunderbolt, become immortal, 

“Tn awe of this, fire gives heat, the sun gives heat in awe of 
this. In awe of this speed Indra and Vayu, and the_. 
Death-god over and above-those other four. A 

“If a man is able to understand this before his body. falls away, 
he is extricated from metempsychosis. If he is unable, he is 
ready to take another body tm the spheres of future fruition. 

. “This Self is seen in the hody asin a mirror, io the world of 
the forefathers as in a dream, in the sphere of the Gandharvas as 
in a water ry surface, in the sphere of Brahma asin sunlight and 
in shade.” 

In this body, says Sankarachirya, intuition of the impersonal 
spiritual reality may be had in the purified inner faculties as in 
a polished mirror. In the world of the forefathers, to which thé 
soul of the votary of the deities proceeds by the southern path, 
it is seen but dimiy, as in a dream, the product of the residues 
of waking experience, inasmuch as there the transinigrating spit ` 
is implicated in the frait of recompenses, In the sphere of the 
Gandharvas the spiritual reality is but confusedly viewed'as a reflec- 
tion upon a watery surface. In the sphere of Brahma only is it, 
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seen distinctly as in sunshine and in shade, but this sphere is hard 
to attain, to be reached only by extraordinary works and know- 
ledge of the deities. The aspirant must therefore sérive with all 
his might to rise to the intellectual intuition whele in the body, 
where he may see the spiritual reality present in his heart. 

“ Reflecting on the different nature of the senses, and how they 
rise and set again, coming into being one after anotlier, the 
wise man grieves no more. Higher than the senses is the 
sensorium ; higher than the sensorium, more excellent, is the 
intellect ; higher than the intellect is the great soul, Hiran- 
yagarbha; higher than the great soul is the undeveloped. 
But higher than the undeveloped is the Self pervading all 
things and itself unpervaded, knowing which the personal 

© 


‘ 


n 


soul is extricated and goes to immortality. 


.. “ Not amidst the visible is its form, no man has seen it with his 
eyes. With the heart, with the inner faculty, that which’ 
rules the inward faculty, is envisaged. They that know this 
become immortal. : i 

s When the five sensations with the sensorium are atgest, and 
intellect alone is active, this they pronounce the highest 
state i ` 

‘This they account to be the union (the vwo), the motionless 
suspension of the senses. This is the unintermittent uħion, 
for union has its furtherance and hinderance. _ 

“The spiritual reality is not to be reached by speech, nor by the 
thinking organ, nor by the eye. How is it known otherwise 
than by one that says Itis? . l 

“ It is,—thus. only is it to be known, and by its real nature in 
>h. It is, this only known, its real nature matifests itself.” 

ry-day experience, says Sankaracharya, that is said to 

ich presents itself to any of the faculties, and thus it- 
argued that the impersonal Self, or ultimate spiritual 
fhas no existence, as there can be no cognition when all 

~ faculties are at rest. It is nothing, and the union with it is 

a nullity. Ifit be not cognisable it is-not, you must therefore 

show it to be cognisable. Such is a possible objection, and 

to it the reply is this, It is true that that impersonal Self, 
is not to be reached by speech or thought or by the eye 
or any other of the senses. Nevertheless IT 1S, for though 
it be absolved from all differences, it may be arrived at as the | 
emanatory principium of the transmigratory order, For when 
each, derivative principle, each effect, is refunded into its cause, 
the process terminates in entity not in noh-entity, Pass through 
the whole order of derivative entities, ascending to the more and 
more imperceptible, the less and less determinate, and you find 
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that the final idea is Ens, The intellect is resolved in the 
process of resolving all things inte their principles, yet as 
it melts away, it melts gway full of -the idea of existence, 
Tt is the intéllect that must tell us what is and what. is 
not. If the world cf experience had no emanuatory principle, 
all derivative things would be given under the notion of 
non-existence, and would be apprebended as non-existent. 
This is not the case, but all that is is apprehended as existent, 
in the same way that a clay jar, is viewéd under the idea 
-of clay. Thespizitual reality, that is the source of all things, 
‘is to be known only as a source that is. This ultimate 
spiritual reality is not to be known by any other than the sub- 
stantialist, astitvavddin, who follows the tenour of revelation, 
has “faith, and affirms that Iris. Tothe nilsilist, the néastitva- 
yadin, it must remain uaknown, so long as he says that there 
is no spiritual reality as the principle’ of the apparent order 
and that the series of derivative things is not given under 
the idea of being, but terminates in non-entity. It is true 
that all derivative entities taken per se, apart from their real 
principle, are non-existent, as the text says, A modification of 
speech, only a change, a name, and the clay is the only reality. 
The real nature of that spizitual reality. B its nature unaffected 
by iflusory adjuncts, its nature as no lenger an object of such 
ideas as those of existence and non-existence. The real nature 
is to be recognised in both cases, that in which it seems to have 
` ‘iusory, adjuncts, and that in which it is seen to have none. 

-- To return to the text. . : 

“ When all the desires are unlocsed which lay within his heart, 
then thé mortal becomes immortal. and partakes i ~=- 
ultimate spfritual_ reality.” — i ‘ 

It is not in the soul, says Sankarachairya, but in the hex 
that the desires reside. Let these be quenched, and all the 

ties to transmigration cease like an expiring lamp, and the soul par- 
ticipates in the spiritual reality, becomes the impersonal Self. 

“ When all the ties of his heart tothis life are broken, then the: 
mortal becomes immortal, such is the teaching. l 

“ A hundred -and one are the arteries of ihe heart. One of these 
issues out through the head. Gang upwards by that artery he 
goes to immortality. The others proceed in all dirêctions.” 

The coronal artery, sushumnd, ‘is the passage by which the spirit 

of the votary that has added some knowledge, not the intellectual 
intuition, to his worship of the divinities, ascends by the northera 
path, by way of the sun, to the sphere of Brahmá, there to enjoy a 
sak eternity, to abide in bappinuess till the next wniversal col- 
apse, i 
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“Of the size of a thumb, the Self, the soul within all beings, is 
ever seated-in the heart of men. Let him patiently extricate 
it from the body like the pith out of a reed. Let lim know that 
to be the pure, the immortal, Lét him know that’ to be the 
pure, the immortal. 

* So Nachiketas when be had received this science delivered by 
the Death-god, and the articulate rule of -union, passed into 
the impersonal spiritual reality, was passionless, immortal, So 
will it be with any other that knows the spiritual reality. 

““ May God preserve us both, may God_reward us both. May we 

both gain power together. May that which we have gone over 
be glorious. May we never feel enmity against each other, Om. 
_ Peace ! peace ! peace ?” : 

Thus closes the Katha Upanishad with, the promise of peace 
-and the loosing of the hearts ties, so soon as the soul learns its 
true nature, and abides in it. As Fichte says. “The ties by 
which my mind was formerly united to this world, and by whose 
secret guidance I followed all its movements, are for ever sundered, 
and I stand free, calm and immovable, a -universe to myself. 
No longer through my affections, but by my eye alone, do I ap- 
prehend outward objects and am connected with them; and‘ this 
eye itrelf is. purified by freedom, and looks through error and 
deformity to the true and beautiful, as upon the unruffled serface 
of water shapes are more purely mirrored in a milder light. 
My mind is for ever closed against embarrassment and perplexity, 
against uncertainty, doubt and anxiety ;—my heart against grief, 
repentance, and desire.” 

The text which will be next presented to the reader is that of the ` 
second and third sections of the Taittiriya Upanishad, an Upani- 
shad which belongs, as its name imports, to the Black Yajurveda. 
The first section, the Sikshavalli,, treats of the initiation and purifica- 
tion of the aspirant to liberation from metempsychosis. The hymn 
in which it celebrates the monosylable om has been given in 
the former part of this Article. The second and third sections, the 
Bralménandavalli and the Bhriguvalli are important as describing 
the order in which the constituents of the universe emanated out of 
the illusorily limited spiritual reality, the five successive involucra 
or wrappers of the soul, and the scale of beatitudes in the several 
spheres of fruition, The scale of beatitudes is given in the same 
words also in the Bribaddrariyaka Upanishad. The second and 
third séctions of the Taittiriya Upanishad contain many of the 
texts most frequently quoted in the writings of the Indian school- ` 
men. Qne suchis the text with which the Brahmdénandavalli 
opens. Itis this, — 

(II) “ He that knows the impersonal Self attains the ultimate 

réality, Therefore this Rik has been pronounced; Truth, 
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knowledge, infinity, is the inrpersonal Self. He that knows this 
Self seated in the infinite ether in the cavity of the heart, has 
fruition qf all desires together with the omniscient impersonal 
spirit.” ` : . 

The end of this knowledge of the impersonal Self is.the cessation 
of the cosmical illusion, or a final period to all transmigratory experi- 
ence. The personal Self on learning its true nature as the undiffer- 
enced spiritual reality, attains to that reality, to unity with the 
impersonal Self that is exempt from all experiénce of metempsy- 
chosis. - To pass to the farther side of this experience, this is the 
highest aim of all. “ The whole earth, ” to quote Hume, who paints 
the lot of man in colours that will not satisfy the Indian aspirant to 
liberation till we add that it is the lot of the soul in a ceaseless 
serief of embodiments, “is cursed and polluted. A perpetual war 
is kindled amongst all living creatures. Necessity, hunger, want; 
stimulate the strong and courageous; fear, anxiety and terror 
agitate the weak and infirm. The first entrance into life gives 
anguish to the new-born infant and to its wretched parent; weak- 
ness, Impofence, distress, attend each stage of that life; and it is 
at last finished in agony and horror.” This is much the same pic- 
ture as that the Indian writers present, buf they expect the same 
experiences again and again. The whole series of transmigratory 
experiénces, says Sankaracharya is one of birth, decay and death, 
hunger and thirst, and sorrow and despair :” ganmajara marandsa- 
nayapipasisohamohanvilah sumerah “But though ” Hume pro- 
ceeds, “ the external insults from animals, from men, from all the 
elements, which assult us form a frightful catalogue of woes, they 
are nothing in comparison of those whick. arise within ourselves, 
from the distempered coadition of. oer mind and body. How many™ 
lie under the lingering torment of diseases ? Hear the pathetic enu- 
meration of the great poet. À 


wa 


Intestine stone and ulcer, colic-pangs, 
Demoniac frenzy, moping melanchaly, 
And moon-struck madness, pining atrophy, ° 
Marasmus and wide- wasting pestilence. 
Dire was the tossine, deep the groans ; Despair 
Teuded the sick, busiest from coueh te conch. 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delay’d to strike, tho’ 6ft imvok’d 
With vows, as their chief good and final hope. 
Were a stranger to drop, on a sudden into this world, I would 
show him as a specimen of its ills, a hospital full of diseases, .a 
. : s ae 
prison crowded with malefactors and debtors, a field of battle strew- 
ed with carcases, a fleet foundering in the oeean, a nation languish- 
ing under tyranny, famine, or pestilence, To tura the joyous side of 
life towards him, and give him a notion of its pleasures, whither 
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should I conduet him? To a ball, to an opera, to court? He might - 
justly think that I was only showing him a diversity of distress 
and sorrow. Pleasure scarcely in gone instance i$ ever able to 
_ reach ‘ecstacy and rapture: andin no one instance can it con- 
tinue for any time at its highest pitch and altitude. The spirits 
evaporate; the nerves relax; the fabric is disordered; and the 
enjoyment quickly degenerates into fatigue and uneasiness. But 
‘pain often, good God, how often, rises to torture and agony, 
and the longer it continuespit becomes still more genuine agony | 
and torture. Patience is exhausted; courage languishes; me- 
_ lancholy seizes us; and nothing terminates our misery but the 
removal of its cause, or another event which is the sole care of all ` 
evil, but which, from our natural folly, we regard with still ergater 
horror and consternation.” | 
~ © Nothing terminates our misery but the removal of its cause.’ 
So too the Indian mystic, but for him its cause is the illusion 
which has overspread the impersonal Self from all eternity. Let 
the aspirant to release from misery learn that he and all other 
individual sentiencies are but particular manifestatior of the 
universal sdul, and that that universal soul or God is but the 
impersonal Self overspread with the self-projected illusion, and - 
thus conscious of a seeming twofold order of subjects and objects 
made up of pleasures, pains, and indolences. Let him but recognise 
his undifferenced nature awd he shall recover it. “ Through 
every star, through every grass-blade, and most through every living 
soul, the glory of a present God still beams, But nature which 
is the time-vesture of God, and reveals him to the wise, hides him 
from the foolish.” On the rise of true intellectual intuition all 
“the things of experience, the world of semblances shall pass away. 
On the rise of true knowledge the soul is again the undifferenced 
existence, intelligence, beatitude. “ This is the only true and 
imperishable, for which the soul yearns even from its inmost 
depths ; all else is mere appearance, ever vanishing, and ever 
returning in a new semblance.” | 
Tbe soul is that ultimate spiritual reality, how can it be said 
to regain it, to recover what itis? It is recovered, says Sankara- 
charya, by seeing it, by knowing it. In its ordinary éxperiences 
it has lost itself identifying itself with that which it is not, with its 
temporal vestures, its illusory envelopments. The individual Self 
seeking to regain its impersonal unity, is, as Nrisinhasarasvati says, 
ae one looking for a necklace which he has about his neck, 
Which he thinks he has lost, and for the loss of which he is 
distressed. . So long as he is terrified by the miseries which await 
his transmigrating personality-in this unreal world, he is trembling 
at his own shadow. His affliction ceases when he learns his real 
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nature, his fears cease when he learns the unreality of all that 
seems to be around him. From the true point of view to be 
reached by abstraction carrieg to it farthest, the implication of the 

personal Self in*the seeming order of things, and its extrication 
from it, are alike unreal. To return to the text. ; 

“From this same spiritual reality, the ether emanated, from 
ether air, from air fire, from fire water, from water earth, from 
earth plants, from plants food, from food the reproductive 
principle, from that man. Thiseis man ‘as made up of the 
extractive matter of food.” 

_ Thisis man, the highest of semtiencies or individual selves, as - 
clothed in the food-made wrapper, annamayakosa, the nutrimenti- 
tios involucrum, the visible external organism. This passage 
is the classical passage as regards the five successive vestures of 

etransmigrating sentiencies, Each outer znvelucrwm, is to be~ 
resolved into that which hes mext within till the aspirant 

has passed ‘through each in meditation so that he reaches that 

, which lies beyond, the ultimate spiritual reality. These five 

involucre are thus presented, to quote Sankardebarya, thas they 
_that aspire to see the’ ultimate reality as the innermost 
Self, may pass through them in order, from the nutrimentitious 
sheath to the sheath of bliss, uatil they arrive at it, The five 
wrappers are to be pulled off one after another, asin stripping 
a grain of rice of its suecessive envelgpments, ok 
“Of this this is the head, this the right wing, this the left wing, 
this the middle, this -the tail, the support. Therefore there 
is this memorial verse: From food it is that living creatures 
spring, all that dwell upon the earth, that live by food. 
And at the last they return. into food again. For foodts™ 
the earliest ‘of all creatures, and it is therefore called th 
panacea.” 
Here we seem to have a glimpse of the circulation of matter. To 
proceed : 
. “They obtain all food, who revere the spiritual reality in 
. food. For food is the earliest thing of things created, and 
it is called the panacea. From food all creatures spring, 
and born they grow by foal It is eaten by them and 
it eats them, Therefore it is chlled food.” 

¢ Within this same body which is made of the extractive matter 
of food, there is another, an inner body, made of the vital airs, 
the respiratory involucrum. With it the outer frame is 
filled, This is in the form of man, of human shape as mould-” 
ed in the form of man. Of this the breath is the head, 
the pervading vital air is the right wing, the descending 
vitaz air is the left wing, the ether is the middle, the earth is 
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the tail, the support. Therefore there is this memorial verse : 
Breath it is that the gods breathe after, and men, and. cattle. 
For breath is the life of all that live, and it is ¢alled the alle 
animating. Therefore they that revere the #mpersonal Self 
iu the breath live the full life of man. This is the embodied 
soul of the:nutrimentitious involucrum, 


“Within this same body which is made of the vital airs there 


is another inner body made of the sensorium with it the - 
respiratory involucrum is filled, This also is in the form of 
man, of human shape; as moulded in the form of man in 
the former. Of that the Yajush is the head, the Rik the 
right wing, the Saiman the left wing, the Brahmanas the - 
middle, the Mantras of Atharvan and Angiras the tail, the 
support. Therefore there is this memorial verse : From which 
words turn back with the thinking faculty not reaching it, 
He that knows the beatitude of the spiritual reality never 
fears, This sensorial involucrum is the embodied soul of 
the respiratory involucrum. 


“ Within this same sensorial body there is another, aa inner body ; 


the cognitional frame, with it the sensorial frame is filled. 
This too is in the form of man, of human shape as moulded in 
the form of man in the former. Of this faith is the head, 
justice the right wing, truth the left wing, union the middle, the 
intellect the tail, the support. Therefore there is this memorial 
verse: Knowledge it is that lays out the sacrifice, that performs 
the rites. Knowledge is worshipped by all the gods as the 
earliest manifestation of the spiritual reality. He that 
knows cognition as the spiritual reality, if he does. not swerve 


“from that, has fruition of all desires, after leaving all his im- 


perfections in the body. This is the embodied soul of the 
sensorial involucrum. 


“ Within this same cognitional body there is another, an inner 


ante 


body, the envelopment of beatitude, with it the cognitional 
frame is filled, this too is in the form of man, of human 
mould, as shaped after the human fashion of the cognitional 
involucrum. Of this tenderness is the head, joy is the right 
wing, rejoicing the left wing, bliss the middle, the ultimate | 
spiritual reality is the tail, the support. ‘Therefore there is 
this memorial verse: As non-existent that man becomes, who 
thinks that spiritual absolute’ not to be.- If he know what 


_ that spritual reality .is, then they know him to exist. This 


blissful case is the embodied soul of the cognitional énvolu- 
crum, 


“There now arise these questions: Does he that has not | 


knowledge go after death to that sphere of spiritual reality ? 


Ql 
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3 i es he that has knowledge fruition of that sphere after 
eath? “> : 

The sequel bf the Upanishgd is the reply to these questions, 
which the aspirant to emanetpation is supposed to put to 
his spiritual director. The world of appearances arose out of 
an impersonal Self, inexplicably overspread with illusion, out of 
an ultimate spiritual reality into which he that surmounts the 
illusión .by the intellectual intuition, shall repass, never to return 
again. as 


“That impersonal Self desired : Let me become many, let 


me pass into plurality. He contemplated rigorously, and 
upon that rigorous contemplation evolved all this universe, 
whatsoever is: Having created that, he entered into it, 
aving entered that, he became the limited and the unlimit- 
. ed, the defined and the undefined, underlying and not- 
underlying, the cognitive and the incognitive, the true and 
the untrue, he became the reality, all this that is. Therefore 
`- they call this true. Therefore there is this memorial verse: 
Noneexistent was this in the beginning. From that the 
existent proceeded. ‘That made itself. Therefore it is 
called self-made or holy, suérita. That which is holy is 
like taste, for a man on attaiameg taste becomes happy. For 
who could live, who breathe if in this ether there were 
- not bliss? For this impersonal Self gives bliss. For when a 
man finds exemption from fear, a standing-place in this invi- 
sible, bodiless, undefined, unsupported, spiritual reality, he at- 
tains to exemption from fear. For when a man makes even a 
slight interspace in that, then fear’ comes upon him, Fear 
comes upon him that thus knows, that thus reflects. There- 
fore there is this memorial verse: In awe of this the wind 
blows, in awe of this the sum rises. In awe of this speed 
Agni and Indra, and the death-god speeds, besides those 
other four.” ; 
. The desires attributed to- the supreme spiritual reglity as 
associated with illusion, to the universal soul, are said by Sankari- 
chirya, to be not desire but contemplation, and to imply no 
wants unsatisfied, no incompleteness. It is not influenced by 
them, as men are actuated by deste and aversion, but it sets 
them in operancy, that recompermses may be meted out to the 


- intelligences about to be projected in accordance with their works 
im a former son. The world has bad no beginning. There has 


been an infinite pregress of «ons. The universal spirit remaitie~ 


-free and unactuated by desires. The impersenal Self is said 


obecome multiform, to pass into plurality, by manifesting itself 
under name and form, These are illusory, Itis only thus that 
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the absolute’ spirit without parts can become many. Its multi- 
formity is like that of the ether which is really undivided, and 
divided in appearance only by the things placed in if. Name and ` 
form dre so far real ‘as they are Brahman, but’ Brahman is not 
name and form. Itis under name and form illusorily overspread 
upon it that the spiritual reality enters into-an apparent experience, 
in which are sabjecis and objects; cognitions, things naimeable, 
aud so forth, all which things. have an existence sufficieut to 
account for the action and passion of daily life, sufficient for the 
common sense of the many, insufficient to the knowledge of the 
reflective few. The universal soul; or God, entered upon self- 
coercion or rigorous contemplation, contemplated the fashion in 
which he showdd project the world, and having thus contemplated 
it, projected all the spheres of fruition to be severally experienced 
“by all transmigrating spirits, waking, dreaming, or in dreamlesg 
sleep, in accordance with their works in the antecedent soon, and 
existing in time and space, under name and form. After creating 
it he entered into it, entered into the ether in the heart of all 
sentiencies. The omnipresent universal soul is limited im appear- 
ance only, as illusorily limited to this or thatinner faculty, like 
the one and undivided ether in many water-jars, or like the one 
sun reflected upou many pools, Thus entered it appears magifold 
as many seers, many hearers, many thinkers, many that know. 
The universal soul became fhe conscious, and the unconscious, 
the true, that which is true in the seeming experience of daily 
life, and the untrue, that which is untrue in the seeming experi- 
ence of daily life. It was the reality, that which absolutely is. 
When itis said that this was non-existent in the beginning, it is 
Tititended to affirm that the spiritual reality was then unmanifest, 
had in it no distinctions of manifest name and form, not that the | 
ultimate principle is nonentity. Such are some of Sankara. - 
charya’s comments on this often-quoted text. To proceed. 
“ ‘There is the following computation of beatitude. Let there be 

a youth, a good youth, instructed in the Vedas, himself an 
excellent instructor, of great fortitude, and power. Let all 
this earth for him be’full of riches. This is the one human 
beatitude. A hundred such human. beatitudes are the one 
beatitude of the man tat has become a Gandharva, and 
also of the man learned in the Vedas, that is not stricken with 
desire. A hundred such beatitudes: of the man that-has be- , 

„ come a Gandharya, are one beatitude of the divine Gandhar- 
“~“ vas, and ‘also of the man learned in the Vedas, that is not 
stricken with desire. A hundred such Beatitudes of the 
divine Gamdharvas are one’ beatitude of the fathers of mau- 
kind in their long-lasting sphere, and also of the man learned 
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in the Vedas and not stricken: with desire. A hundred such 
beatitudes of the fathers of mankind in their long-lasting 

` sphere, ‘is one beatituge of the gods born in the divine 
spheres, afid also of the man learned in the Vedas And not 
stricken with desire. A hundred such beatitudes of the gods 

are the one beatitude of Indem, and also of the man learned 

in the Vedas and not strieken with desire, A hundred such 
beatitudes of Indra are one beatitude of Brihaspati, amd also 

of the man learned in the Vedas and not’stricken with desire. 

A hundred such beatitudes of Brihaspati‘are one beatitude 

of Prajapati, and also ofthe man learned in the Vedas and 

not stricken with desire. A hundred sueh beatitudes of 

e Prajapati are one beatitude of the supreme spiritual essence, 
and also of the man learned in the Vedas and not stricken 

e  withdesire. That same spiritual reality is one and the sames 
when in the Purusha, the image in the pupil of the eye, and 
when in the sun. He that knows this renounces this world, 

and approaches the food-made body, approaches this respira- 
tory® involucrum, approaches this sensorial involucrum, 
-approaches this cognitioual involucrum, arrives at this 
involucrum of beatitude, Therefore there is this memorial 
yerse: From which words turn back with the thinking 
faculty, not reaching it, He that knows the beatitude of the 
impersonal Self fears nothing., Him the thought afflicts no 
longer, what good have I left undone, what evil have I 
done? When a man knows this, these two, the good and 
evil, strengthen his soul. Roth these, the good and evil, 
strengthen his soul, when he knows this, This is the Upani- 
shad? . a ee 
‘The good and evil, Sankardebarya says, strengthen the soul of- 
the man that has risen tothe intellectual intuition, inasmuch as 
they are seen to be only illusory moles, beneath which the spiritual 
reality abides the only real existence. To him that knows the 
ultimate spiritual reality, the beatitude beyond duality, gaod and 
evil have lost their power of generating misary, of leading to new 
embodiments. This is the Upanislad, the seience of the imperson- 
al Self, the -mystery above all other knowledges, in which the 
supreme beatitude resides. The Biriguvalli opens with the same 
benediction with which the Katha Upanishad closed, a benediction 

of frequent occurrence in the Upanishads. 

“ Hari: om. May God preserve ws Loth, May God reward us both. 
May we both gain power together. May that which we have” 
gone over be glorious. May we never feel enmity against 
each other. OM, Peace, peace, peace,” 

Bhrigu, the son of Varuas, drew nigh to his father 
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and said: Teach me, holy Sir, the spiritual reality, Brahman. | 
To him his father said this: Food, breath, eye, ear, 
the thinking organ, speech. And again he said to him: 
That from which these creatures proceeded,e by which after 
proceeding from it they live, that to which they return again 
and into which they re-enter,—seek to know THAT, that 
is the spiritual reality. 


“ Bhirigu performed self-torture, and, having performed it, he 


learned that fod is the spiritual reality, for from food they 
arise and by food thus arisen they live, to food they return 
again, and into it re-enter. After learning this he again ap- 
proached his father and said: Teach me, holy Bir, the spiritual — 
absolute, Brahman. His father said: With self-coercion seek 
to know the spiritual reality. Self-coercing concentrati8$n is 
the spiritual reality. He performed self-coercion and are 
performed it learned that breath is the spiritual reality, for 1 
is from breath that these creatures proceed and by breath 
that after they have thus come forth they live, to breath that 
they return again and into it that they re-enter. , 


“ After learning this he again approached his father Varuna and 


said: Teach me, holy Sir, the spiritual absolute. His 
father said: With self-coercion seek to know the spiritual. 
reality. Sélf-coercing concentration is the spiritual reality. 
He performed self-coercion, and upon performing it learned 
that the sensory, the thinking faculty, is the spiritual reality, 
for it is from the sensory that these creatures proceed and 
by the sensory that thus arisen they live, to the sensory 
they return and into it re-enter. 


“ After learning this he again approached his father Varuna, and 


said: Teach me, Holy Sir, the spiritual absolute, Brahman. His 
father said: With self-coercion seek to know the spiritual 
reality. Self-coercing concentration is the spiritual reality. He 
performed self-coercion, and upon performing it learned that 
cognition is the spiritual reality, for from cognition it is 
that these creatures proceed, from it that thus arisen they 
live, to cognition it is that they return, and into it that 
they re-enter. 


e 
-* After learning this he again approached his father Varuna 
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and said: Teach me, holy Sir, the spiritual absolute, 
Brahman. His father said: With self-coercion seek to` 


know the spiritual reality. Self-coercing concentration | is 


the spiritual reality. He performed self-coercion, and upon 
performing it learned that beatitude is the spiritual reality, for 
from beatitude it is that these creatures proceed, by beatitude 
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that thus arisen they live, to beatitude that they return 
and into it that they re-enter. | 


-“ This is the’ sgience that Waruna gave and Bhrigu received, a 


science established in the supreme ether inthe heart. He that 
knows this is firmly established, he becomes rich in food, a 
consumer of food, he becomes great in offspring, in flocks 
and herds ‘and in. spiritual power, and great in fame. Let 
him never revile food. Such is his observance. Water is 
food, light the eater of food. Yn water light is established, 
In light water is established. Therefore this food is ‘estab 
lished in food. He that knows this food. established in food 
is himself firmly established, he becomes rich in food; a con- 


esumer of food, he becomes great in offspring, in flocks and 


herds, in, spiritual ‘power, amd great in fame, Let bim 


` multiply food. That is his observance. The earth is food, 


ether the eater of food. Im earth ether is established, in 


‘ether earth is established, Therefore this food is established 


in food. He that knows this food established in food, is 
himégelf firmly established, be becomes rich in food, a con- 
sumer of food, lke becomes great in offspring, in flocks and 
herds, in spiritual power, and great in fame. Let hini forbid 
mone to enter his house. That is his observance. Let him 
store up., food in whatever way: he can. They say to him 


_ that comes to the house, ‘Theefeod is-ready. If the food be 


tt Le 


given from the first, then food is given to the giver frém 


‘the first. If the food be given later, then food is given to 


the giver later. Ifthe food is given last, then it is given 
to the giver last, Thus it is with him that knows this ~_. 


t him adore the spiritual reality as that which is preservative 


in speech, as that which is acquisitive and preservative in 


- the ascending and descending vital airs, as action in the hands, 
-as motion in the feet. Suck are the meditations on the 


spiritual reality as manifested m man. Let him next meditate 
upon itas manifested in the deities. It is nourishment in 
the .rain, in the lightning it i might. It is wealth in flocks 
and herds, in the stars it is light; it is offspring, immortality, 
beatitude. In the ether it isall, He that adores it is the 
support of all, is firmly established. He that adores it ‘as 
greatness becomes great, He that adores it as thought be- 
comes meditative. He that adores it as that which humili- 


“ates, his desires are humbled. He that adores it as the most- 


powerful becomes most powerfal, He that adores it as that 
into which things pass away, his enemies and rivals perish, 


i and his brother’s sons, if he hate them, die. - 
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“Tt is one and the same spiritual reality that is in mS Purusha, 
the image in the eye, and in the sun.” 


- Thus it is that the ultimate spirijual reality is tosbe meditated 
upon under all its manifestations in man and in ‘nature, Under 
whatever manifestation the worsbipper contemplates it to that 
manifestation he becames assimilated: tam yathká yathopasetda at 
eva bhavati ; but all such worship is relative to it only aS manifest- 
ed in the fictitious order,.the world of unteality. 


“He that knows this, renottnces this world and arrives at the 

*  food-made body, arrives at the frame made of the vital airs, 
arrives at the sensorial envolucrum, arrives at the cognitional 
involucrum, arrives at the involucrum of beatitude, and ex- 
patiating through these worlds, enjoying food at will „and 
taking shapes - at will, sings this song of universal unity : 

Wonder, wonder,. wouder, I am food, T am food, I am foods 
I am the consumer of food, I am the consumer of food, I am 
the consumer of food. Iam that which unites the two, Tam 
that which unites the two, I am that which unites the two. 
I am the first arisen in the world, before the gods, thé midst of 
immortality. He that imparts me preserves, me. I as food 
consume the consumer of food. Jam above all the world | 
with goldem light. He that knows this becomes Brahman, 


** May God preserve us both, May God reward us both. May 
both gain power togethér. May that which we have gone 
over be glorious. May we never feel enmity against one 
another. om Peace, peace, peace.” 

Thus ends the Taittiriya Upanishad. It has nothing’ of the 
-peétical impressiveness of such Upanishads as the Mundaka and 
the Katha, and its two latter sections have been exhibited solely 
on account of the importance of their matter, and the frequency 
with which they are cited in the writings of the Indian schoolmen. 
Combining the several examples of the Upanishads adduced in 
the present and in the former part of this Article, the reader may 
perhaps obtain as clear‘and distinct a view of the earliest Indian 
philosophy as the nature of its matter admits. It is the philo- 
sophy of a barbarous age and people. Its presentments are of- 
purely historical value, “and its occasional embellishments are at 
the best ‘barbaric pearl and gold.’ - 

Historical interest the Upanishads have. They embody the 
earliest growths of. Indian speculation, and it is out of their teach- 
‘ng apparently that Buddhism arose with its negation of any tran- 
scendent spiritual reality, and the substitution in place of that of a 
void or blank, They embody also one of the first efforts to 
explain the world reflectively, to build up a complete and 
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coherent conception of the whole cf things, of man, of nature, and 
-of the supernatural. 

The ancient Indian sages, as we have seen, like the Eleatics 
allow existence only to the ohe and immutable of reason, and re- 
fuse it to the many aad the mutable of experience, and aré like 
the Eleatics compelled, that they may save the phænomenal order, 
to concede some spurious and fictitious kind of being to the things 
of sense. The one and the constant is, exists, that is, in aud 
_ by itself; the manifold and the fluctuating is mot, exists that is by 

` and through another, and only, to use the Indian expression, as 
apparently outspread upon the real, fictitiously and fallaciously. 
From the standpoint of philosophy the fluctuating fientia are non- 
existent, from the standpoint of cemmon sense they’have a being 
sufffeient to account far the action and passion of daily life, a con- 
ventional existence, Vydvahdrikt satt, an unreal manifestation. 
‘under names and forms. In this fictitious order of experiences all 
souls save that of the purified seer are impliedted. 

In identifying the one uniform existence .with the highest good 
the Indign sages proceeded in the same track as the” Megarics. 
fd bonum solum esse dicebant quod esset unwavyet simile et idem 
semper. The attributes assigned by Parmenides to real being 
were by Euclid applied to the good. The bighest notions of man 
are bit so many names for the one and only real good immutable 
and always-uniform. In speaking of God, of intelligence, of rea- 
son, one and the same thing is indi€ated, namely, the good. The 
one existent, the good alone is, the generable and corruptible and 
mutable is not. 

But it is as precursors of the Neo-Platonists that the ancient 
Indian theosophists are most noteworthy. In the Upanishads we find,- 
‘(in an immeasurably lower form mdeed, for they had not the rich 
inheritance of thoroughgoing analysis that the Alexandrians had), 
the same identification of thought with existence, of the pure light 
of undifferenced cognition with the ultimate and uniform reality, 
the same procession from this of the pure intelligence and univer- 
sal soul, the same purification of the intellect prescribed “through 
subjugation of the body and renunciation of the‘things of sense, 
the same aspiration towards ecstatic re-union with, and re-absorp- 
tion into, the mysterious source of things. 

The philosophy of the Upaniskads will be justly characterised 
if we apply to it the epithets whieh Archer Butler has bestowed 
upon the philosophy of Proclus. Itis sublime: it is puerile. Fs 
marked at once by sagacity and by poverty, by daring indepen-- 
dence, and by grovelling superstition. Still it has this claim to 
veneration, that it publishes for the first time in the history of 
philosophy, in its idea of Brahman, that niode of looking at the 
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things of experience in which their ultimate reality, their ifnerntost 
essence, at once concealed and revealed, is neither that which 
knows nor that which is known, bug knowledge or thought itself, 
that finds its highest manifestation in the individual and the.common 
consciotisness: of mavkind, “And thas it is that is his highest 
moments man if he will may feel RN 


A presence that disturbs him with the j joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more déeply interfused, Pa 
Whose dwelling is tre light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, ata the living-air, 
And the blue sky„and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all- ‘thought, : 
And rolls through all ee 
z | A. E. GOUGH. 
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ART. VIL—THE STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF BENGAL, 


A Statisiccal Account of Bengal By W. W. Hunter; BA, LL.D., 
Director General of Statisths to the Government of India, &c., 
&c., &¢. 20 volumes. Londan = Triibner and Co. 1875-1877, 

W” are of opinion that a Statistical Survey of the ‘country 
under the immediate authority of your Presidency would 

be attended with much utility; we therefore recommend proper 

Steps to be taken for carrying thesame into execution.” Thus 

wrote, on the 7th January 1807, the Hon’b® the Court of Directors 

to the Government at Fort William ; and on the 11th September 
of the same year the Governor-General in Cofncil issued elaborate 
instyuctions to Dr. Francis Buchanan Hamilton, who had been 
selected to undertake the Survey. -His enquiries were to extend 

é throughout the whole of the territories subject to the immediate- 

authority of the Presidency of Fort William, as well as to the 

adjacent countries and to those petty States with which the British 

Government has no intercourse. “In performing this duty; however,” 

the letter goes on, “ you are prohibited from quitting the Company’s- 

teritories, and are directed to confine your enquiries to’ consulting 
such of the natives of those countries as you may meet with, or 
natives of the British territories who have visited the countries in 
question.” Then follows -a long detailed list af subjects to be 
examined “with as much accuracy as local circumstances will 
. admit.” Dr. Buchanan Hamilton at once applied himself to the 
work with the most comscientious energy; and hi Survey, which 
extended over a period of seven years, resulted in some ten thousand 
“pages of manuscript which were m 1816 carefully packed up in boxes 

and despatched to Englatid. There it rested undisturbed until 18387 

when the Court of Directors informed the Governor-General in 

Council: that Mr. Montgomery Martin bad been permitted to 

inspect it with a view to publication, The résult of Mr. Martin’s 

inspection was the publication of an account * of the districts 
of Behar, Patna, Shahabad, Bhagulpur, Dinajour, Gorakhpur, 
Purniah, Rangpur, and Assam, the latter being considered as 
a single District. This was the first attempt at a Statistical 
Account of Bengal. The cost of the Survey during’ the seven 
years over which it extended, amounted to £30,000; and 
the result after the expenditure by the East India Company 
of a considerable further sum of money, and after a delay of 
more than a-quarter-of-a-century—was an account of -nine dis- 
tricts of the province. To prepare.a Gazetteer of the whole of 
_ India on this scale would cost not bess than £700,000 ; and ‘at the- 

* The History, Antiquities, Topography and Statistics of Lastern India, 
3 vols, 8vo. 1838, ~ 
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same rate of progress the work might be expected to be eompleted 
in about eight hundred years. | 

The Court of Directors seems to Nave felt that the results obtain- 
ed in this effort were utterly disproPortioned to the expenditure 
Incurred, and it was apparently decided not to attempt again a 
detailed statistical survey of a single province. The Company's 
next move was ina different direction ; and resulted in the publica- 
tion in 1854 of Thornton’s Gazetteer”, a work which occupied several 
years -in preparation, and the compilation of, which must have 
involved great labour. This work’ is ‘so well known to every one 
who has had anything to.do with India that it is quite unneces- 
sary for us in these pages to refer toits shortcomings. Suffice it to 
say that even at the time of its appearance, it was not considered 
satisfactory, and, in a despatch dated 21st February 1855, °the 
Sourt of Directors pointed out some of the defects in the com-, 
pilation. “Iu some respects,” says the despatch, . the information ` 
“from which the work was constructed was obsolete, Although 
“of an official character, and probably accurate at the period 
“ when it was furnished, the lapse of time, extending in same cases 
“to half acentury, must have caused great alterations, and that 
“ which, when drawn up, was a correct statement of the condition 
“of a district may, therefore, now be a very incorrect one.” And 
the Directors go on to request that omissions may be supplied, 
errors rectified, and new geographical, physical, and statistical facts 
brought to notice with a view to rendering the work a faithful 
register of the state. of the country as. at- present existing. In 
order that this might be done,. the different Indian Governments 
were requested to send interleaved copies of the book to the various 
local authorities for the incorporation of corrections and additions, 
The local administrations, however, seem to have given up the task 
in despair and te have felt that the work of ‘correction -would 
involve more labour than the re-writing of the book; and so far_ 
as we have been able to ascertain, only one of them, the Govern- 
ment of she North-west, Provinces, completed the revision. The 
Supreme Government and the Home authorities probably had the 
same misgivings as to the possibility -of ‘accomplishing -the task 
they had imposed; at all events, neither of them pressed’ the 
matter, and it was quietly allowed to drop, But this agitation 
of the waters had not been altogether’ without effect, and the 
different local Governments and Administrations began to bestir 
themselves and to elaborate plans for obtaining statistical accounts 
ot their territories, It so gradually became evident that any such 
scheme, to be practicable aud satisfactory, must take the District 
officers as its basis and must deal systematically with the country, 


a Am 
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“pact by part, Several of the Ineal Governments commenced to 
act in this sense, In 1862, the Madras Government issued orders 
for the compilation of .a.series of * District Manuals’ which were to 

'. be prepared by the local officers, and were intended to exhibit the 
entire Presidency, District by District, in minute ‘detail ; later, 
* Si Richard Temple inaugurated the operations which produced 
the District Gazetteets.of the Central Provinces; and, mòre 
recently, the Magistrates and Collectors of Eastern Bengal drew up 
a series of statistical. reports of their respective Districts.* The 
Supreme Goverument adopted the sdme view of the’ requirements 
of the case, -and.in ‘May. 1867 it suggested that a series‘of works 
similar to -Sir Richard Temple's Central Provinces Gazetteers 
might with advantage he:compiled for Bengal, the Punjab, Oudh, 
Mysore, Coorg, British Burmah, and Haidarabad. This proposal 
was approved of by the Secretary of State for India, and, on the 

*igth Octover 1865, circular letter was addressed to the various 
loeal Governments and Administrations requesting them to take 
steps for the compilation of local Gazetteers. It at once became 
apparent that in the larger provinces, the wishes of the Secretary 

“of State could not be ‘carried oad without special machinery, and 

early in 1867-the Government of Bengal proposed to appoint a 
special officer to superintend the collection of materials for a 
Gazêtteer of Bengal. The Statistical Committee at Calcutta 

‘pointed ‘out, with reference to this proposal, that the services of 
such an officer would eventually ‘be required to consolidate the 
Provincial Gazetteers to be furnished by the various logal Govern- 

- ments. It suggestedthat a duly qualified officer should at once 
be selected for the purpose, and. that, pending receipt uf further 
materials, he should be employed on the preparation of the Bene 
gal Gazetteer. The result of all this is fresh in the -memory of 
our readers, Lord Mayo’s Gevernment took energetie action 
in the matter and decided upon the creation of 'a Department of 
Statistics which was accordingly established with Dr. W, W. 
Hunter at its head. The Govermment of India at the same time 
urged the necessity of “immediate steps being taken for ensuring 
some uniformity of plan in the Gazetteers of the various Pio- 

. vincès with the view of hereafter consolidating the wlicle into a 
General Gazetteer of India,” a Ss 

We have thus briefly sketched the history of some of the 
efforts made since the beginning of this century to obtain trust- 
worthy information regarding œur territories in India, with the 
object of enabling our readers to form a more_correct and ade~ 
quate judgement of the, work which has been done since 1869. 

The first fruits of the Statistical Department established by Lord 





> Principal Heads of the History and Statistics of the Dacca Division, 1868.. 
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Mayo are before. us in these twenty volumes containing Dr 
Hunters Statistical Account of Bengal; and if would not be pos- 
sible to form a just’ estimate.of the value.of this work without 
reference to the circumstances undar which it hag been compiled, 
and to the reswts -hitherto obtained in the same direction. One 
of Dr. Hunters first duties as Director-General of Statistics 
was to -find out what had already been done—to discover the 
causes of the failure of early ‘attempts—and to avoid the rocks 
on which previouse workers hed foundéred. ‘He did this, and Jaid 
“down a very carefully considered‘ plan-which he has followed with 
such complete success that it is not too’ much to say that the 
appearance of this Statistical Account of -Bengal marks an era in 
the history of British rule in Indig > | a 
For our present:purpose Dr, Buchanan Hamilton’s laborious eom- 
_pilation, and Thornton’s Gazetteer, may be taken as typical works 
“and as fairly representing the best that had been done in the way 
of rendering. available to the public a more accurate knowledge 
_ of this part of India, prior-to 1869. Dr, Buchanan Hamilton’s 
-work had three serious defects. In‘the first place, it was on nc 
fixed scale; and.“ no attempt seems to have been made to estimate 
how much space could be reasonably allotted to each subject anc 
District, or to calculate how many volumes it is possible for ¢ 
man to write or for the public to read, within the ordinary spar 
of life.” In tle second place, the work was not based upon any 
preliminary systematic orgahization, and the compiler had nol 
the benefit of any regular collaboration. And, in the third place 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton had no system for arranging his materials 
and rendering the results of his survey available as they were 
~obtained, Thornton laboured under ‘even greater disadvantages 
"and the causes of his failure Jie on the surface. He had never 
even visited India; he bad no thorough knowledge of the relative 
importance of the places he described ; and he was dependent 
as we have seen, ou. information sometimes as much as. half-a. 
ceutury old—in a word, he attempted, what was under the cir- 
cumstatices, 2 manifest impossibility.* 


« 





* We would have it understood, Jndia, by Dr. Edward Balfour (1856) 
once for all, @hat these criticisms to which for the sake of brevity we 
are in no way inconsistent with great have purposely not referred. Dr 
admiration, and thorough appreecia- ‘Buchanan Hamilton and Mr. Thorn: 
tion of the energy and patience which ton both- worked under the instruc 
have been shown in the compilation tions of Government ; they both dis. 

~ 28 wellof the works specially referred played great energy and talent, and 
‘to, as of others of their class [such did all that men, handicapped as they 
as the Hast India Gazetteer, by Walter were, could do, Bus none the less 
Hamilton (1828); the Gazetteer of on this account were their work: 
Southern India, by Pharoah and, Co., failures.’ : 
Madras (1855); and the Cyclopedia of 
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A study of the causes of these failures, then, showed that the 
compilation of a Statistical account of even a single Indian pro- 
vince was beyond the power of any one man, howeverable; that — 
to succeed at all, such a wotk mast be done on a well-considered: ` 
scale; and that the treatment of the various Districts must bé 
uniform, It showed further that an excessive concentration and in- 
adequate distribution of work were as fatal to suecess as the 
opposite extremes. of excessive distribution and insufficient ‘con- 
centration. Practicaliy, what was required was one central con- 
trolling mind with a capacity for extensive and detailed organiza- 
tion; with a knowledge of the country; and with a power of | 
distinguishing the relative importance of the subjects to be dealt 
with in a Gazetteer—with the sense cf proportion, in short. The 
result, so far as it is yet visible, has shewn very clearly, that Dr, 
Hunter possesses in an eminent degree the requsite qualifications: — 
* His plan of procedure can best be told in his own words in 
the preface to the first volume of the work before us. “It 
was found necessary,” he says, “in the first place, to provid& 
that the, materials collected by each of the Local Goveru- 
ments should afford a common basis for the comparative 
statistics of the country, when eventually consolidated into the 
one final work“for all India. In the second place, to devise 
measutes for ensuring the compilatien of ‘the materials .they ob- 
tained ‘within a reasonable time, and on a uniform plan. The 
District forms the administrative untt im India and I took it’ 
as the unit of the Statistical suryey in the work of collecting: - 
the materials; the Province forms a large administrative entity, - 
and was taken as the basis of the organization fer compiling 
the materials when-ebtained. With a view to securing uniformity ~ 
in the materials, I drew up, under the orders of Govern- 
ment, six - series. of leading  qaestions,* illustrating the 
topographical, ethnical, agricultural, industrial, administrative, 
medical, and other aspects, of an Indian District, whieh might 
serve as a basis for the investigations throughout all India. e With - 
a view to securing certainty of, execution, provincial editors were 
appointed, each of whom was made responsible for gettiug in the 
returns from the District officers within the territery assigned to 
him, supplementing them by information from the heads of 
Departmeuts and local sources, and working them up into the 
Statistical Account or Gazetteer of the Province. In this’way 
the unpaid co-operation of the whole body of officers throughoug. 
the two hundred and twenty-five Districts of India was enlisted, ~ 
the ‘best local knowledge was brought to bear, and in each Province 


—* Subsequently circulated to the of “Heads of’ Iuformation required 
Local Governments under the title for the Imperial Gazetteer of India.” 
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there was an editor directly responsible for the completion of the 
Provincial Acéount ona uniform plan and within a reasonable ' 
time, The-supervision of the whole rested with mep as Director- 
General of Statistics to the Governnfent of India ¥* _ 

The result, so far as Bengal is concerned, is before us, and we 
must now proceed to give some account of these twenty volumes. 
They deal with the following Districts and States :— 


Vol. . > P 
. I. The 24 Parganas and, the 
Sundarbans, 


II. Nadiyá and Jessor. 


ITI. Midnapur, Húgli and Howrah. 
IV. Bardwán, Bírbbiúm and Bán- - 


kurá. e i 
V. Dacca, Rákarganj, Farídpur 
! and Maimansinh. _ 

“* VIL. Chittagong Hill Tracts, Chitta- 
gong, Nodkhali, Tipperah, 
aud HUN Tipperah State. 

VIIL Maldah, Rangpur and Din4j- 
ur. = 
VILL. Rájsháhi and Bográ. 
IX. Murshidábád and Pabná, 


~ 


VoL, 
- X. Darjfling, Jalpaiguri and 
l Kuch Behar State. 
- XT. Patna ana Saran. 
’ KIL Gaya and Shahdbad. . 
XIIL Tirhat and Champaran. 
‘XLV. Bhagalpur,and the Santali 
Parganas, g> 
XV. Monghyr and Purniah. 
XVI, Hazáribágh and Lohárdagás 
XVII. Singbhim, .Chutiá - Nagpur 
Tributary States, ` and 
_ Mánbhúm. — . 
XVIII. Cuttack and Balgsor: 
XIX. Purf and the Orissa Tribu- 
tary States... 
XX. Fisheries aud Botany of 
, Bengal; and General Index. 


The accounts are all framed on one uniform scheme, the: same 
points being referred to in the same order in each account, a plan 
by. which any one who has constantly to consult the work will 
be agreat gamer. The topographical aspects of the District 
are first dealt with; its geographical situation is defined and its 


area and boundaries are given. 


Then follows a description of 


the physical features and scenery of the tract—its hills and forests 
and canals and rivers—river-traffic, drainage-lines, marsh reclama- 
‘tion and cultivation, fisheries and fishes, mineral and jungle 
products, and, concluding the first section of the account, a notice of 
the Feræ Nuture of the District, with statisties, where they are 
available, showmg the loss of life causes by wild-beasts and snakes, 
Lhe second section is devoted to the people. An historical sketeh is‘ 
first given of any early attempts at the enumeration of the popu- 


~ 
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_ The above narrative is as accurate 
aS a comprehensive sketch can be 
Made without going into very minute 

> details, Thus in one Presidency, 
™-Madras, a moro elaborate system of 
separate District Accounts has been 
adopted; while the Gazetteers of 
one of the miror administrations 
(the Central Provinces) and of the 


Haidarábád, Assigned Districts (the 


Berars) were commenced and practi- 
cally done before the introduction 
of the system above described. Again, - 
with regard to Native States, consi- 
derations of public policy have 
rendered anything like rigid uni- 
formity in my demands for informa» 
tion impracticable, ` 
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lation; and this is ‘followed by a wery full account of the Gemi of 
1872—the agency employed for the work, the manner in which it 
was done, antl the results. These are giver in much detail and are 
elucidated by nfeans of tables showing for each sub-division and 
thand of the District the area in square ‘miles, the number of villages 
and of houses ; the number of persons per square mile, per village, 
and per house. The population is next classified according to sex 
and age’; the ethnical divisions of the people aye noted ; aboriginal 
and hill tribes and semi-Hinduised aborigines receive special atten- 
tion, their habits and customs beieg described ; ; and an exhaustive 
list of Hindu castes is given, with the number of persons belonging 
to each caste, and its relative rank in the social scale. In Districts 
whigh receive immigrants or supply emigrants, the number of 
‘these and their places of origin or destination are mentioned. The 
«religious divisions of the people are.next given ; the relative numbers~ 
of Hindus and Muhammadans ; the different sects of the Musalmén 
community, the number of Christians, native and other, and the 
' results of Missionary efforts; and special aceounts are given of any 
religious sects or movements peculiar to the District. The division ` 
of the population into urban and reral is also noticed, and is followed 
y an enumeration of the towns ard villages classified according to 
theirspopulation. The chief towns are then noticed in detail ; their 
geographical situation is marked; their population analysed ; and 
their chief features described with special regard to any connection 
they may have had with the history of the District or of the Pro- 
= vince. Places of historical, religious, antiquarian, or other interest 
form subjects of special notice. ‘The village institutions and officials 
next come under review ; and the second section of. each District _ 
account ends with a- description of the material condition of the peg- — 
ple. The dress of the well-to-do tradesman, his food, his dwelling and 
its furniture, are all described and contrasted with those of the ordi- 
nary cultivator. The accounts of tke ceremonies performed on occa- - 
sions of both marriage and death, ef the games and amusements of 
the people, of the conveyances used by the better classes, arfd many 
other details give an insight into the every-day life, of the popula- 
tion which the ordinary “reader has hitherto had no méans of obtain- 
ing. The third section dgals with the agriculture of the District, and 
this portion of each aecount in these volumes naturally begins ‘with 
rice, the great staple of Bengal. In each case the various rice crops 
are enumerated ; the mode of cultivation and the times, of sowing 
and reaping of each are given in detail, and even the names ef the- 
plant at the different stages of its growih, and the chief preparations 
_ made from it have not been omitted, The other cereal crops of the | 
District are next noticed ; green crops, fibres, fruits, vegetables, and 
miscellaneous crops foliow, special prominence being given to such 
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important crops as jute, opium, indigo, cotton, pán, &c., in Districts 
in which they are cultivated. Statistics are next given showing the 
area. under cultivation ; the area which is cultivable but not culti- 
vated and the out-turn of the different crops. The rates.of rent in 
the different pargands are next set forth ; and the cost of labour and 
price of food-grains at present ruling are contrasted with those 
which have obtained in times past. Nothing that can be of interest 
.or use to any one desiring to study the agricultural aspects of 
the Districts is forgotten ; the condition of the peasantry, their cattle 
and domestic animals, ‘and the instruments which they use to till the 
fields, are all described; the weights and measures of the Dis- 
trict, the amount of spare land in it, the manures in use and the 
crops for which they are, required, the mode of irrigation employed, 
the rotation of crops followed, when there is any, are all referred 
te. The land tenures, which are dealt with in this section of the 
District accounts, recéive very special attention, and not only aré 
any tenures peculiar to the District specially explained, but the 
whole system of tenures in vogue in each District is given in great 
detail. . l 
The fourth section of each Statistical Account is devoted to 
Natural calamities, blights, droughts, floods and famines; and, in 
connection with. the last-named calamities, Dr. Hunter’s valuable 
system of Famine warnings is incorporated in the work.* The 
next section gives an account of the means of communication, 
the principal manufactures, fhe Commerce and Trade of the Dis- 
trict, local institutions, . printing-presses, newspapers, &e. ‘ The 
next. portion contains the administrative statisties ; and the conclud- 
ing part is devoted to the meteorological and medical aspects of 
the District, climate, temperature, rainfalls. prevailing winds, 
endemic and epidemic diseases, native medical practitioners 
(kabirdjs) and their mode of treatment, indigenous drugs, chari- 
table dispensaries, sanitation and conservancy, and vital statistics. 
This meagre skeleton of the contents of a District-account, al- 
though it occupies more than two pages of our space, affords no ade- - 
quate notion of the amount of information given in this elaborate and _, 
yet strictly condensed work. Taking up a volume™* absolutely at” 
random, we turn, for example, to the second last section referred to 
above--that which relates to. the administrative statistics of the 
first District treated of (Rajshthi)—and werfind the following in- 
formation. —s ney Saar 
The changes-.which have taken place in the jurisdiction of the 
-District since the accession of the East India Company to the 
diwanté of Bengal in 1765 are carefully recorded. Tables are 
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* Vol. VIIL, one of the smallest of the twenty, containing accounts of 
the Districts of Rájskáhí and Bogra, 
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given showing the revenue and expenditure of the district for each 
of the years 1793-94, 1850-51, and 1870-71 ; and the rates which 
are appended, to these tables enable the reader to see af a glance 
which of the enjries are mere items of account. The net revenue 
and expenditure are thus obtained, and the causes of increase and 
decrease are explained. The land tax which, throughout Bengal, 
forms by far the most important iem of revenue, receives special 
detailed notice, and very interesimg figures are given showing the 
extent to which sub-division of estates has increased during the 
last ‘quarter-of-a-century. The eperations of the Rent Law of 
Bengal (Act X of 1859) is next referred to, and the number of 
rent-suits instituted under the provisions of that Act or of sub- 
sequent laws based upon it are given, since 1861-62. The in- 
. creased extent to which person and property are protected is next 
exhibited by giving the numbers of magisterial and of revenue and 
‘civil courts in the District in 1791, 1800, 1850, 1869 and 1871. 
The subject of police protection cames next, and, passing over the 
history of early grants for police purposes, we come to a succinct 
account of the existing police organization, the number of thdnds 
and their names, the strength, in detail, of the three Police forces 
(the Regular Police, the Municipal Force, and the- Village Watch) 
' the total cost of each of these forces and the proportion of police 
to the area and to the population. The workimg of the police 
follows, and a mass of statistics is given showing the number of 
~ cases, ‘cognisable’ and ‘ non-cognisaBle,’ conducted by the police ; 
the proportion of false cases and af convictions ; the proportion of 
convicts to the population of the district; and an elaborate ana- 
lysis and classificatien of the crimes of which the convicts were found 
guilty. The jail statistics of the District are next given and- 
analysed, and among the points specially noted are the following: 
the number of jails, and details regarding each, average jail popu- 
lation, sanitary condition of jails and statistics of jail morta- 
lity, cost cf maintaining the prisoners, amount realized by jail 
manufactures and industries. Educational Statistics come next 
and -are given in minute detail. ‘Tabular returns -exhibit the 
‘number of Government, aided, and unaided schools; the number 
of pupils in each; the cost of each to Government; and the 
amount realized by fees and private contributions. All these 
statistics are carefully analysed and commented on. The postal 
statistics of the District follow; and this section ends with a full 
description of the political divisions (sub-divisions’) and a list of. 
the fiscal divisions (purgands) of the District with their area in- 
acres and square miles; the number af estates in each ; and the sub- 
ordinate judge’s court to which each issubject. his resumé of the 
coutents of one section of a district-account, taken up haphazard 
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fairly represents the manner in which the other sections-of this 
and of all the other Districts are treated; our object in giving | 
it in such detail is to show how elaborately the work has 
been done. ' l Ee ° 

But, whileno material point on which information was available 
has been left untouched, Dr. Hunter has managed to avoid the 
fatal error of undue elaboration; and indeed this was his only 
chance of success. On that rock Dr. Buchanan Hamilton struck 
and foundered, and ‘Dr. Hunter has very wisely profited by the 
warning and steered clear of it. It would perhaps have been 
more satisfactory to Dr. Hunter if the account had been even 
fuller than -it is, but there can be little doubt that had the 
Director-General of Statistics given way to the very natural” 
impulse to elaboration, his unfinished work would have been adled 
-to the list of failures which preceded it. 
- Asitis, the work is one of which any man might be proud,’ 
and which very few menin India could have done. It has 
occupied seven years in compilation, or the same time as was spent 
on Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s survey, which supplied magerials for 
an: account of nine Districts only. To say that the work is 
faultless would be to credit Dr. Hunter with having performed 
an impossibility: to say that it is remarkably free from preventable 
error is to do him scanty justice. “I beg,” writes Dr. Hunter in 
his preface, “ that those who-come after me may, in improving | 
“on my work, remember the conditions under which it has been 
“done. When it was commenced six years ago, no one knew 
& precisely the population of a single -Districs in Bengal; and the 
“ Departments of Government were wont to base their estimates 
“on separate and often widely-discrepant estimates. both as to 
“the number of the people andthe area of its territory.” 
When we remember, in addition to all this, the great extent 
of the country dealt with in these volumes, the diverse 
nationalities of which its inhabitants are composed, and the 
extreme difficulty in getting work of this kind done at all 
in India, we admit that we are astonished at this result of seven 
years. work. It would be possible, no doubt, to pick holes in 
isolated portions of this work, as of every other work of a similar 
kind which has ever been published ; but that is a task which 
we shall leave to those to whom it may be congenial. It is 
enough for us that we have here for the first time, a trustworthy, 
intelligent, and interesting account of each District of the principal 
Province of India. The value of the work -asa whole; so far 
surpasses any trifling defects in the details of its execution that 
we hava no eye for these when we look at that. The manner in 
which Dr, Hunter has achieved this difficult task leads us to 
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_ form high anticipations of the value of the Imperial Gazetteer 
of India on which heis‘at present engaged aud which we are 
promised in four years. Inthe meantime he deserves the grateful 
thanks of both England and India for this first instalntent of 
his work—-a marvel of industry and organization of.whieh, as we 
“have said, any man might be praud. It eclipses even Dr. Hunter’s 
other splendid literary performances; and will, with the works 
which are to follow it, form a lasting momument of theGovern- 
ments of India and Bengal to whose „beral ¢nterprise and judg- 

 meùt it owes its Inception, | | 
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* Art. VIIL—SOME BOOKS ABOUT BURMAH. 


Our Tripto Burmah. By Surgeon-General Gordon, M., D., ©, BL 
London: Bailliere, Tindall & Cox. 
The Karens of the Golden Chersonese. - London: Harrison, 
89, Pall Mall. |» _ pa 
The Ficus- Elastica in British Burma. Rangoon: Printed at 
the Governmént Press, 1876. - l — 
Wyllies Essays on the External Policy of India,: London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. f l 
-A WRITER to the Caleutta Review in 1876 remarked that® Bri- 
tish Burmah presented.“ almost virgin soil to, the philological . 
aspirant. >. Few books have ever been written about it, and few o 
these are worth reading. The fact is not unaccountable, and one of - 
the chief reasons no doubt is the want ofa decent auditory. 
People have got to know just enough about the province to decide 
it is scarcely worth while to know'any more. Every one in Madras 
has been to Rangoon or one of the up-country cantonments as 
Sub-Assistant Deputy Commissary General or in some equally 
complicated capacity, and half Bengal knows one or another of 
these officials, besides making occasional visits themselves to one 
of the provincial ports. They will tell you quite glibly that 
Akyab hes north, Moulmein south, and Rangoon in the middle. 
The steamers do not always stop at Akyab. The chief productions 
of Burma are pineapples, ponies and pagodas, some of the latter . 
-gtowing to a considerable size. The women walk about and wear 
silk petticoats of a peculiar cut. Singapore does not belong to the 
Chief Commissioner but lies further on, The last important state- 
ment would be enunciated rather for the sake of clearing up a 
geographical doubt lingering in their own mental consciousness than 
for authoritative exposition. If the speaker belongs to any 
Government Secretariat (who have of course exceptional informas 
tion) he will let you know besides that he has good reason’ for 
believing there is abundance of rice and of rain in the country, 
and that the surplus revenue is found very useful to the Govern- 
ment of India. He will probably mention too that the -present 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal bad once something to do with the 
province, and that he knew a poor young fellow who died of fever 
there the year before last. This very fairly represents the average 
geographical, antiquarian, sanitary and sociological knowledge that 
the. Indjan outside world have about: us, and they seem very 
fairly contented withal. 
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Tt happened however towards the close of 1874, that the 
Secretary for India was cajoled by some irresponsible traders into 
making a.sesond attempt at opening out “the gold and silver 
route” through Bhamau; and*Sir Thomas Wade thought to Second 
these endeavours by sending an English interpreter overland 
from Shanghai to Talifu in the very heart of the rainy season. 
We know the results of this notable expedient which was dis- 
approved of from the very first by the Calcutta Government, | 
Prostrate with fever and .atterly spent by recurrent attacks of” 
dysentery, pleurisy, and a host'of other ailments, Mr. Margery was 
mobbed, abused and threatened at almost every place he siopped, 
his credentials-were ignored or neglected, and it was only towards 
the close of his five, mouths’ travel, that he met with any signs 
of civility-and care. Perhaps the most touching part in the 
whole diary is the naive pride and exultation with which, naturally — 
enough, his hospitable welcome in Yunan js aseribed to his own 

* pleasant tact and diplomatie address. ‘The mock urbanity of his 
-hosts was infinitely more deadly and malignant than the truculent 
uproar which greeted him at Loshan and Chen Yuan Fu. The 
Talifu magnates spoke sweetly with “their murdered man,’ and 
were jubilant over the appreaching discomffture of the “ foreign 
devils,” = 

Of course the whole episode. caused considerable excitement. 
People began to inquire the difference between Ava and Burma, 
-and whether Rangoon was on the Irrawaddy. As soon as journal- 

. ists had mastered the requisite history and geography, we were 
flooded with articles about Manwyne, Kackyens, an effete 
monarchy, and Lisitahai. The exvitement got intensified when 
the effete monarch showed a little independence, and whens 
distinguished political was despatehed (without his boots) to Man- 
dalay, Finally, a detachment of British troops had a pleasant 
outing in Upper Burma; Mr. Grosvenor and his companions 
enjoyed a quiet trip through Ceatral China, Lisitahdi was left 
unhanged, and the general world gradually forgot all abou§ us., 

One can quite conceive the various literary efforts which such 
an occasion would give rise to. The first would be the mere 
journalistic. Its aim (ifit had any aim) would be to raise the 
knowledge of complete outsiders to the levél of the Sub-Assistant 
Deputy Commissary- General and his acquaintances aforesaid. 
It would descrilie, with more or less accuracy of detail, a represent- 
‘ative pineapple or pagoda. It would define with some exactitude 
the- littoral position of. Akyab, Bangoon and Moulmein, ang” 
give a. picturesque illustration of a Burmese lady’s petticoat. 
“The work would probably be supplemented with some random 
appendices culled from an antique administration report relative 
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tothe provincial rainfall and rice-cultivation. It would be sold 
in one volume, criticised in some country periodical, and the writer 
would be cited as an authority on Indo-Chinese topics long after 
his boek- had been consigned to decowous oblivion, e 1 
The second kind would be a work with more pretensions to 
permanent value: It may either be the record’ of’a whole life of 
localized experience and investigation, or may convey the chance 
impressions of- a man of more general culture and comprehensive 
analysis, As an instance of the former, I would quote Dy. Mason’s 
“Burma”; as instances of the latter, the journals of Yule and 
Anderson. Both species are admirable in their special way, the 
first as a catalogue raisonnée, the two last as disquisitions. — 
There can be nd doubt about the ephemeral character of “ Our 
Trip to Burmah”* and the author is entirely frank in his destrip- : 
_tion. It is made up “of observations on such matters as pre- 
sented. themselves” during a five weeks’ visit to the country. Dr? 
Gordon had written a volume about Cuina, he had written a 
volume about Army Hygiene, and we were all well aware when 
the chiel came taking uotes among us in 1875 that he was going 
to write a volume about Burma. I do not say he was imposed 
upon more than other similar chiels with a tendency to taking - 
notes, but I can vouch for the fact that he was told some astound- 
ing stories, and it is perhaps too much of a joke that the pretty 
chromo-lithographs in the book should have all been labelled 
wrong. “Ihe work is altogetlier too flimsy to bear any serious ex- 
amination, but it may be úseful to get some idea of the material - 
from which a modern tale of travel can be manufactured. Dr. 
Gordon arrived at Rangoon in the suite of the Madras Commander- 
jh-Chief on the 31st December 1874 On the Ist of January he 
‘ascended the pagoda where he’saw an image of Guadama (as he 
spells him throughout) and some virgins of the temple, whoever 
these may be. Previous to the ascent he had mastered the impor- 
tant etymological fact (which may be new to some provincial 
scholars) that the name of the pagoda is pronounced “ Shoay 
Dagoon” and not like Dagon the Old Testament character. On the 
2nd, he visited the barracks which he learnt. were built of wood, 
like most structures in the province, on aceount’ of the frequency 
of earthquakes, and during the next week he inspected the jails, 
the bazaar, the church, and one of the suburbs, without apparently 
any striking fact “ presenting itself.” On the 9th, the party started 
in a steamer for Thyetmyo, and on the road tha doctor did really 
“Wake a remarkable discovery. He came across a -place “ Bitaong,” 
which he describes as a native town of considerable size and the 
capital of a sub-district, I can only say that the oldest inhabitant 
has {never heard of such a spot, On the 16th, Thyetmyo was 
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reached where, we are told, when the-houses in the bazaar take 
fire the owners sit round them and exclaim yah! yah! On the 
| 22nd, they started on “an arduous and perhaps eventful journey ” 
to Toungoo across the Pegu Yura. The first mareh took them to. 
Myola (sic) where they puf.up.in a “zyat” and where “the 
mayor of the village” presented them with some khoung,.“ the 
peculiar drink of Burma,” of which the recipe is given as follows: 
“Take the root of the Thetkhyo (I know not what it is) the 
“root of the bringal, the bean of paital nee (E don’t know that 
“ either) ; peppercorns, garlic and the entrails of- a parcupine ; mix 
“all together, then make the mass into balls. Cover all -up for 
“three days, then expose them to the sun until they become 
“ ‘wort,’ that is, until the intestimes of the animal bave become 
` "lighid by decomposition. Take now parboiled rice, and mix with 
“the wort; place the pot contaiming all in a heap of paddy, 
K that is unhusked rice ; after it has so remained during three days, 
*uacover the pot, add water, and now ‘the divine khoung,’ as 
“it is called, is ready for use; the orthodox mamner of imbibing 
it, being through a straw, like slerry-cobbler.” Now though F 
do not wish to imply the faintest atom of doubt en the necessity 
of each and all these ingredients (including the Jabberwock’s— 
I mean the porcupine’s intestines), there is surely no harm in - 
mentioning that’ “khoung” is ordinarily described simply as a 
liquor distilled from rice. The author mentions that “he dare 
not taste the ambrosia.” It is to ‘be ‘hoped. that this refusal was 
conveyed to the “mayor” in courteous language, else goodness knows | 
what might have been the result, Dr. Gordan tells us “the 
“ Burman, if addressed imperiously, aud it is very seldem that he-is 
“so, becomes confused, confusion soon gives place to anger, and 
“anger to rage, rage to revenge, of which his dak becomes the 
“ready instrument.” Who can belp marvelling at the doctor’s 
audacity, when it might have led to such terrible consequences, 
Better to have sucked through the straw for an hour ! 

‘From Myohla the travellers crossed the “ preatpitons and 
dangerous” Pegu Yoma, which, to tell the truth, most people 
- surmount without being aware of it. On the road thence to 
Zibyubin the incident of the journey occurred. “As we ride 
“along on Menoo (a commissariat elephant) the charpoy on 
“which we are seated shifts, The driver desires that 1 should 
“change position and accordingly I move across to the side of . 
“the chief. By and bye the seat is righted; I rise to resume 
:" my original place, for an instant my weight is on the foot-boardy~ 
“and down I fall a perpendicular height of 8 feet. The force 
“with which I come to earth doubles me ùp like a ball,,and thus 
“ I roll under the huge beast, Another step by Menooand I muss 
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“be crushed! I am perfectly conscious of my position. The 
“animal instantly comes to a standstill, coolies and others who - 
“are on foot draw me from under, him, and with surprise and 
“ thafikfulness I find that beyond a shake I an? uninjured. But 
“dear me!- how is it that so little care seems to have been 
“bestowed on the trappings of. the- elephant sent out for use of- 
“the Commander-in-Chief? z 

After this horrific episode, nothing eventful seems to have 
happened till the party reached Toungoo, F should mention, how- 
ever, that before arriving there, the doctor learnt some details about 
the local manufacture of gunpowder, which were probably supplied 
him by the originator of the ‘khoung’ prescription. “ With regard 


“to the erythrina,” we read, “the natives of the district inewhich. 


“ we now are, are said to make a very tolerable kind of guopow- 


“der for their matchlocks from charcoal prepared from ohe, if net 


“ more, species of this tree. In preparing their gunpowder they 
« are said to use no sulphur- but in its stead to employ the juice 


“of orange, lime, and other fruits not described, but which are 


‘ gaid to increase its infiammability.” It was decidedly inartistic 
of the writer to add the matter-of-fact comment, “ of course 
* nitre is used also; although na actual allusion has been made 
“to the circumstance.” eS 

At Toungoo the party stayed three- is j having broken the 
neck of their arduous undertaking,” and they thence descended 
by boats to Rangoon, and, ‘after a fortnight’s stay, returned to 
Madras on the 23rd February. Now, it must appear simply mar- 
vellous how the account of a commonplace journey of this sort, 
along a route, which is every year traversed by at least a score of 
“educated Europeans, can be bolstered into a book of 268 octavo. 
pages, In the first place, it must be acknowledged that, like most 
elderly physicians, our author is inclined “to chirp and expand 
over a muffin” as Elia puts it. Here is a specimen from quite the 
beginning of the volume: “ We arrive at Godwin’s wharf : a crowd 
«is onsthe landing-place ; the General Officer in command, attend- 
s “ed by his staff, is there ; so is also a guard of honour : and there 

‘is n sprinkling of ladies. The General comes on board to meet 
“ His Excelleucy ; a pinnace takes all on shore; the guard salutes; 
“three hearty cheers are given for the Chief, ‘and one cheer more 
sf “ for Lady Haines; a hearty welcome is accorded to all our party ; 

‘we are severally taken possession of by hospitable friends, &c., 
ke This kind of writing can of course be‘ continued to any 
“extent, e. 2.9., Itake off my boots, the boy brings me brandy and soda, 
I write 150 pages of diary, I read them to my friend. He goes 
to bed,” &c. Other obvious methods of covering space are such 
simple devices as an enumeration of the -various * comestibles to 
é f 3 f Td 
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be found in the bazaar, the ordinary flora encountered in the 
jungle, and quotations from provincial reports. Lastly, there‘ 
comes the grand contrivance of “Notes,” to which I shall allude’ 
hereaftér. Of c8urse in a work ef this kind it is proper to “make 
some occasional allusion to the soczl habits of the people. Thus | 
we are told (p 74) “everyone -carries an unsbrella, but otherwise 
“ the natives go about bare-headed.” (p 131) “The Burmese place 
“ comparatively little -value upom coins that-bear the effigy of a 
“man, According to their notion it is only ‘woman coins’ that 
“multiply ? a male coin can never be productive.” ( p 146) “ A live 
creature of any kind asa pet is, among the Burmese, of the- 
greatest rarity.” Sat 

These remarks are evidently the result of the writer’s inde- 
pendent observation, and I regres to say are not altogether 
wustworthy. ‘Tle first is contradicted by the illustrations them-— 
selves, wherein three-fourths of the natives are represented with 
some sort of head-dress. The story about ‘woman coins’ was 
brought down by the- missionaries from among the wilder hill 
Karens. {tis utterly inapplicable to the Barmese, among whom 
à silver currency has long been in circulafion. As regards the 
-rarity of pets, every „traveller must have observed the remarkable 
fondness the natives have for animals. Every household has a dog 
or two, which it regularly feeds and looks after, and cats, parrots, 
hill minas, and others birds, are moreeor less common among them, 
‘There is one feature of the book which I cannot bring myself’ 
to criticize harshly. It is only after a perusal that the reader 
will understand with what real relief is welcomed an occasional 
‘anecdote, however feeble and however fictitious. It is “the minéed 
herb that miollifies the liver’s leathery taste.” I have already~ 
alluded to ‘ Bitaong’ and the recipe for ‘ khoung’ which occurs after’ 
some fifty pages of narrative, reminding you forcibly of the expe- 
rience of au elderly aunt in a steamboat journey between West- 
minster and Kew. At page 151 another oasis appears. After re- - 
peating the long-exploded theory ofthe kayasu dogs (which differ 
little from the Indian polygar), being the produce of the native 
pariah and some mythical greyhounds. which swam ashore from 
some equally mythical ship, the author tells us that the Burmans 
who pursue the chase with these dogs are generally mounted upon 
bullocks. “ Sometimes they are thrown forward upon the neck of the 
“animal, but when they are they lay hold of the horns and thus — 
“continue the chase. 1 tell the tale as ’twas told tome, Whether. 
“ it belongs to the eategory usually referred to travellers, I cannot” 
“say; but this I do know, that in China if is by no means un- 
“ common. to see men mounted upon bullocks and there seems no 
“ good reason why the Burmese should not follow their example.” 
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Now of course it is perfectly common to see a Burman riding 
either a bullock or a buffalo, and when the quarry has been wound- 
ed or disabled it is likely enough that the hunter ghould employ 
one of his cattlé to relieve his fatigue. The lutierous notion is 
that the bullock should be used to chase down the deer. I must 
- mention, however, that the author éareftilly refrains from specifying 
the game, so that, perhaps, he was informed that the real objects of 
pursuit are some of the indigenous griffins which he noticed about 
the pagodas. The whole account reminds one of a practical joke 
which was perpetrated in the Zilustrated London News, now many 
years ago; when the description of a local “tamasha” was accom- 
panied by a sketch representing an elephant hurdle race. A huge 
pachydermatcid was depicted in the act of clearing one og the 
fences, with the rest of the field in close proximity, being vigo- 
~Fously spurred by their respective mahouts who were picturesquely 
arrayed in appropriate jockey-attire. I would earnestly commend 
this picture for a future edition of Dr. Gordon’s work. Another 
story, though it will no doubt prove entirely new to every 
one in the province, except the ingenious inventor, fs at least 
“ben trovato” There are a good many Sterculia trees in the 
Rangoon cantonments and their flowers are a trifle mal-odorous, 
But we had better let the writer tell the joke himself, aseit will 
give the reader some idea of the ‘thrilling shafts of subtle wit’ 
which occasionally flash through his pages. “ Great is said to have 
“been the consternation when a month ago the trees of this 
oyiature burst into flotver. The entire machinery connected with 
‘he science of scavengering was brought into play ; a nuisance 
if-some kind, beyond all doubt, existed somewhere; careful 
earch was made for it ; houses, gardens, secret and public places, 
“were searched, and all to no purpose; at last the subject was 
“referred to a competent authority, who put the ‘ sanitarians’. 
“literally upon the right scent, thé source of which was, in equally 

_ “literal sense, ‘up a tree,’ and. from the flowers of. the sterculia, 
© For ætime, however, this only made matters worse. The source 
“had been discovered; therefore according to all rules it must be 
“removed. The edict went forth to cut down the offending trees, 
“nor was it without difficulty that correct knowledge was the 
“means of saving them.” But what did correct knowledge do?. - 
Ihave already adverted to the Notes which occupy nearly the 
latter-half of the volume, ‘hey are in fact the merest’ padding, 
and are obviously not intended to be read, *After being. told that 
Arracanese are distinct from the Burmese, in language, man- 

3, and customs; that the aborigines of the country were called 
ovos of Thieks (sic), and that the language of the Burmese and 
sins is an affshoot of Pali, interspersed with -Tartar and some 
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- Chinese, a reader of average ‘formation would scarcely feel in- 
clined to make any further researches. Perhaps the most amusing 
specimen ofe the writers ignerance is where he classes with 
Bishop Bigandet, among thoge especially distinguished as Burmese 
scholars, tivo gentleman who have not the faintest literary pre- 
tensions or reputation. {tis just as if the names of Tennyson; 

. Dr. Gordon and Mr. Tupper were cited together as the pre-eminent 
poets of the Victorian era. 

The book just noticed falls readily. within. the first of the two 
main divisions into which 7 have separated episodic literature. It 
is by no means so easy. to classify the volume now before me, The 
author is an offcer of exceptional local experience. He is one 
of the seniors of the commission, has served in each of the three 
divisions, besides having been- politically employed in Upper 
Burma, Anything that a man of this sort cared to write would 
excite some interest and expectation. It must be confessed we 
were somewhat disappointed. In the first place the subject is 
far from having been happily selected. I doubt whether there 
is any one in Burma, apart from Colonel McMahon and a few mis- 
sionaries, who considers that the Karens are“ ‘one of the most 
interesting races in the werld.” This is how Dr. Mason, our chief 
authogity, describes them. “It is a popular error to speak of 
“ Karens as a simple, docile, truth-loving people; while they are 
“a race of incorrigible liars, and eas “contrary as Balaam’s ass. 
“They are as cowardly as sheep, as savage as wolves, and as 
“ destitute of compassion as an alligatow”’ Again he remarks; 

_“T have never met a Karen, in the church or out of it, that 
“when he had committed a wrong would not tell a falsehood 
“cover it? To calla Burman a Karen is even now about tne 
greatest insult you can offer him. It implies the lowest con- 
ceivable point. of physical and intellectual degradation. The 
lowland Karens dwelt as slaves and outcasts quite apart from the 
more civilized community. They were in a worse condition than 
an Indian Pariah or Chandala, as they Lad not even theetie-of a 
common religion to counect them with their oppressors, No Bur- 
man would have deigned to proselytise among them or ‘encourage 
them in any efforts after self-improvement, “and they lived and 
died in the most abject superstition. With all this they are a thrifty 

. industrious set of people, and when the English ráj had introduced 

. some, notion of jastice, omler, and equal laws, they began to see. 
that their tribal idiosyncrasies, their barbarous language, and un- 
speakable. habits, were cansiderable obstacles in the way of th 

- realising these blessings to an equal extent with the Burmese 
Taleings. It was at this point the missionaries stepped ir to thes 
assistance. _Dr, Jadson and his devoted vous panious had for years 
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been toiling among the Buddhist community «of the province. 
‘They had found the prevalent religion almost as real, as popular, 
as instinct with life and strength, as its great ‘founder, and Asoka 
and Athaurahta had left it. They had*found a monastic order which, 
so far as regards the truth and purity of its living and teaching, 
the utility and extent of its work and influence, might favourably 
compare with many’a so-called Christian hierarchy. Despite, 
‘accordingly, the utmost self-sacrifice and endeavour, their success 
had been even more scanty than that of their brethren among 
the Musalmans and Hindús of the neighbouring continent. One . 
may conceive with what relief they discovered the Karens. The 
-two seemed really made for one another. The Karens had never 
professed a definite creed and were fast outgrowing theiy few- 
disjointed superstitions, They were thus disposed to welcome 
-any purer and more respectable faith, and their welcome was of 
course more eager and actual when the propagandist appeared, 
not as a half-starved faguir or imperious rakan, but as a man of 
the same race and colour and social position as their strange white ` 
conquerors, Furthermore, they speedily ‘discovered that, though 
of this exalted’ type, their new teacher did not claim half the 
homage or oblations which an ordinary village Phoongyee would 
bave exacted. He was content to move among them on germs 
of the freest equality, to reason, to persuade, to implore. Finally, 
wud especially, he was both able and willing (at times too willing 
e.thaps) to. act as their agent and intercessor with the district 
Sfficer, to remedy thei» grievances, to help them to little favours, 
secure the patronage of, or even (as appears in this volume) a 
some familiarity with, the great man himself. When all these 
pints are considered, it is surely unnecessary to hypothecate any 
lost- theosophy or miraculous interposition to account for the 
number of conversions which ensued. The marvel is that a single 
non-Christian Karen is left in the province. Yet, apart from the 
success of missionary effort anda certain ‘aptitude for singing 
hymns, there is nothing about them to attract an ordinary reader, 
Their progress has been rapid and extensive, it is true ; but they are 
still far behind the Burmese and Taleings. Moreover, their language, 
habits and traditiors have been scrutinised and described ‘by more 
than one intelligent orserver. They form the staple theme of every 
Boston Banner‘and s‘assachuselts Miscellany, and most-readers 
would be of opinion tha‘. we have heard quite enough about them. 
Why not tell us something about some other. peninsular race who 
are all infinitely cleaner and more captivating?” Col. MacMahon, 
it is true, thinks he can add a sort. of .adventitious interest by 
calling Burma the Golden Chersofese and by endeavouring to 
identify it with the Ophir of King Solomon, He hopes to enlist 
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. our attention “ not tothe Ava or Burma of yesterday but to its 
“ far more interesting equivalents of Aurea, Regio, Chryse, Sur- 
“ varna-Bhumi, Aurea, Chersonesus and Ophir.” The punctuation 
makes these eqtivalents somewhat of a puzzle, but Ophir at least 
is clear enough, and as Ophir; according to Josephus, was called 
Golden Chersonese in later years, Ophir is accordingly responsible 
for the following picture: “We can imagine with what, 
“ zeal and diligence the wise and astute servants and stewards 
“of Solomon wandered over this beautful country, and while de- 
“ lighting in its maguificent and varied scenery, enquired at the 
‘same time into its resources to enable them to secure the more 
“ readily their freights of gold, almug trees and precious stones, and 
“with what pleasure they exchanged their beautiful wares for the 
“silver and ivory they needed, not forgetting to take with them 
$‘ zaological specimens in the shape of apes and peacocks, which 
’ € from their novelty would be appreciated in their own country.” 
I may remark that this zoological curiosity was rather severe 
upon the apes who had hitherto ved (to quote a neat expression 
-of the asthor’s) “secure in their immunity from -utilization.” 
Colonel McMahon has evidently read up all the articles in ‘ Notes 
and Queries” and knows there is a considerable diversity of opinion 
aboutethe situation of Ophir. Among others he quotes inaccurately 
a passage from Max Miiller which would be conclusive to most 
people that Ophir lay somewhere abaut the mouth -of the Indus. 
We are then informed on the authority of poor Sir Arthur Phayre 
(who is far away in Mauritius) that by ¢he name “ Thoocwana 
Bhoomee” is meant the country ichabibed by the Mom or Talein 
race. Apart from the spelling this-is true enough, and thé 
ean be no doubt that a tract of country- around Thatone was 
called Suvarna bhiimi—the golden Jand. But this “ aurea regio,” 
as Ptolemy called-it, could never have included the Toungoo hills, 
the habitat of the author's Karens, so that the title of his book, 
though euphonious perhaps, is more or less of a misnomer. | 
. After all, however, so far'as subject-matter and titletpage is 
concerned, any writer should be allowed to ‘choose for himself. 
_ Burma, call it Chryse or a Golden Chersonese, is a new and opulent 
field for researches, and a simple chronicle of Karens may contain 
much subsidiary matter which is well told and worth recording. 
A good deal depends upon the mere structure and style of a book, 
and of course the primary requisites. must bej decent spelling, 
prosody, and punctuation. Col. McMahon was‘ unfortunate da 
these particulars. His MSS. appear to have been somewhat. frag- 
“mentary and imperfect, and they were left in the hands of zealous 
but inexperienced friends, who published them en masse’ without 
an attempt at arrangement or revision. The result is “not 
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happy. We have first forty pages of introduction which begin as 
ollows : : 

. “From that comparatively unexplored,.although prominent, 
“region lying between Assam ande China a nymber of noble 
“rivers rush, to the east and to the south, the ethnological 
“influence of. which, in reference to the tonic region or that 
“ portion of the world’s surface which is solely occupied by peoples 
“ distinguished by monosyllabic speech, is paramount so as to claim 
“more than ordindry attention, when considering the probable 


“directions of migration and connection of the ultra-Indian and - 


“ Chinese races.” Heavens! Quid dignum tanto feret hie pro- 
missor hiatu? . After some desultory talk about Bhanio and 
Showegyren—places that one rather plumes one’s-self on having 
identified with Bhamo and Shwegyen—we ericounter a *few 


paragraphs about “the rich, varied, and glorious scenery of the , 
Golden Chersonese.” It is the fashion now-a-days to .grow® 


ecstatic about scenery, so our readers may like to know how the 
Colonel succeeds: ‘“ Ranges of lofty mountains, which claim 
“relationship with the great Himalaya, at times loomjpg in the 
“distance and anoh throwiug out feelers into the sea, form a 
“ background of surpassing grandeur, while the nearer inspection, 
“ which a sail up its rivers affords, reveals new beauties—approach- 
“ing the sublime—when contrasted with what he last saw, and 
“worthy of comparison with the most favoured places in the 
“world. Language is certainly a feeble agent in depicting the 
“scenes of nature’s grandeur, which he-is now privileged to witness, 
“,..... Plains with vivid green, yellow, or sombre, patches, 
“shining brilliantly in the sun’s rays or temporarily obscured by 
“passing clouds, with curious’magses,of limestone here and there 
“heaped up and scattered over them in the wildest disorder, form 
“ pleasing objects in mid-distarice. Horizons, now bounded by. 
“ congeries of hills, that heap up behind each other till lost in the 
“ misty distance . 3 . . combining one and all many of the softer 
“Weanties of wood and water, with all the stern sublimity of 
“mountain scenery, give to the landsvape a character inconceivably 
“foscinating and taking the beholders away for the nonce, far 
“away from the tropics, realize for a moment the scenes of more 
“ temperate climes justly famed for their exquisite beauty.” 

Dr. Friedlander, I think, remarks that the scenery of the 
Sabine mountains was discovered by the Tyrolean artist Kock. 
Col. McMahon may well claim to have discovered the scenery of 
Burma, Most people acquainted with the province would as soon’ 


think of expecting “magnificient” (sic) landscapes in the . 


Trawadi delta as in the Bengal Soonderbunds. There is scarcely 
a hill in the province much bigger than Snowdon or Ben Nevis, 
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and I question whether any prospect, even in the Sittoung or 
Salwen watershed, is comparable with an ordinary view from the 
Trossachs at, home, To talk of * Nattoung in the same breath as 
the Himalayas es what Carlisle (as our author prefers spellihg biin) 
would designate an echo. of mere insanity and inanity. Three- 
fourths of the province have no more natural beauty. than dirty 
water aud dense vegetation can give them. There maining fourth is 
pretty, no doubt, but nothing to grow eloquent or enthusiastic about, 
The introduction continues with a few pages labelled ‘ climate,’ 

€ carnivora, ‘ products,’ &c., which are simply excerpts froni Mason’s 
Burma and old Administration Reports, We next find a summary 
of Sw Arthur Phayre’s translation of the-mahadyazawen, which 
the, author states to be the.most important of “ thamines.” 
A reference to Judson would have told him that a “yazawen.” is 
‘equite a different thing from a “thamines,’ being the history of -æ 
dynasty or state, while the latter is exclusively the history of 
a pagoda, Finally, we reach the Karens, and get first a disser'ta- 
tion on the meaning of theif name, and then chapters on their 
educatiow, government, origin, &c., which may be summed up 
in the well-known saying: “they have mo.manners and their 
customs are beastly.” Thus, under the first heading we learn that 
the Karens.“ were characterised by an ignorance the most deplor- 
“able not only as regards intellectual culture, but also of the most 
“simple arts.’ They had no written language, no monuments or 
relics, and no manufactures except weaving and basket-work. 
One of their pastors describes them as haveing “no particular tastes 
“or bent of any kind, and what is-ineuleated into them would 
“seem to be the result of mere drudgery.” As regards their 
institutions “they possess neither law nor dominant authority, 
‘and the only semblance of the latter which exists among them 
“is that of the chief, whose power for good or evil is nominal” 
“The Government of the Karens,” says Dri Mason,“ may be compar- 
“ed to that of the American Indians. As a whole they are un- 
“ governed and ungovernable.” Passing on to their origin “ they may 
“ þé either ‘Tibeto-Burmans or Archaic mid-Asians, or Maintsze or 
“Chinese or Ebrew Jews,” After quoting a whole string:of mis- 
cellaneous authorities, our author sums up the question with due 
judicial profundity, “ Leaving generalisations aside we cannot help 
“ thinking that in our present imperfect. knowkedge of the languages 
“with which Karen is supposed to bear affinity, and in spite of 
“what Mr. Logan so learnedly cbserves, if would be impossible 
“from the evidence of language alone to come to any satisfac- 
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“-Col, MeMahon (p. 221) gives the ments made it something under 6,000 
‘height of Nattoung.as 8,000 feet feet, i . i 
above sea level. The latest measure- 
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“tory conclusion on the’ subject of the origin of the Karens,”* 
This impartial’ yerdict must not be lightly estimated, It is the 
sole independent criticism which the author ventureg upon amidst 
the many conflicting theories and opinions he. has tited throughout 
the volume,- The Karens, however, possess some legend about a 
bucket .which- is somehow symbolical of their becoming a great 
nation, The following lucid and interésting ballad is supposed 
to refer to this expectation.: 


“Down the Roy céuntry they come, they come, 
“Te measure the bucket they run, they ran, 
“The people of Roy now here we have, 
“So put up the bucket with every stave.” 


We may perhaps trace a dim connection between this an@ our 
„Own mysterious stanzas about Jack and Gill and a pail of water, 
Let the “learned Mr. Logan” decide. a 
The chapters on mythology and folk-lore are far the best in 
‘the book, and Col. McMahon has succeeded in accumulating a- 
number of interesting facts. The Karens are even mgre super- 
` stitious than the Shans, and their religious and metaphysical notions 
are very curious and unaccountable,” The belief in a variety of 
ghosts, goblins, and sorcerers, is - very’ prevalent throughout 
the province. The Burmese have a book classifying and describ- 
ing them, and may have influenced or added to the Karen 
ideas which approximate very closely in some respects, Our 
readers will be entertained .by the earliest development of spirit- 
rapping which Mr, Cross considers “to illustrate a curious fact 
“of electricity, manifestly connected with some striking pheno- 
‘tena ‘which now seem to be recognised in this country.” Dr, 
Mason has‘described the ceremony as follows: “At the Sgan 
“funerals the presence of the la (or spirit) is said to be mani- 
“ fested thus: One end of a slender erect bamboo is attached 
“to the bone of the deceased that has been taken from the funeral 
“pyre, A small thread with alternate tufts of cotton and bits 
“of charcoal witha metal ring or bangle at the extremity is 
“tied to the other end, which makes the bamboo bend down in 
“a curve; and, under the bangle, nearly touching it, is a brass 
“bason containing a boiled egg. When the apparatus. has been 
“put in order, the relatives of the dead. approach in succession. and 
“strike the head of the brass cup with a bit of bamboo. and when 
“the one that- was most beloved touches the cup, the la responds 
dy twisting and stretching the string till-it breaks and falls 
* Reng (ov Rang as itis spelt) is no Ka-chyen, Ka-thac, Ka-di, Ka-ka, 
-doubt the distinctive title; “Ka” and, K and T being interchaugeabie 
being, as Mr. St, John has pointed we may perhaps add, Ta-rok, 'Ta-ker 
„out, a Burmese prefix; Thus we have Ta-leiny, i 
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“into the cup; or at least shakes and rings against it, The 
“ thread is of such slender material that a very little legerdemain 
“would be réquired to break it under the weight of the;bangle, ` 
“and the bamboo is so slender that still less would be required 
“to make it spring up and down and hit aggiast the sides of 
“the cup, so that elec:ro-biology is scarcely required to explain 
“ the developments.” _ n 

The account of the rise and progress of Christianity among the 
Karens is mainly centred in the lives-of their two apostles, Ko Tha 
Byoo (not Byn, as he is called throughout) and San Qua La. 
The former was the first- Karem convert and displayed the most 
. intensé enthusiasm. He possessed, however, an ungovernable : 

temper and some other unpleasant defects, insomuch that Dr. 
Mason writes that “he was mot adapted to the pastoral office. 
%Send him toa new post and everything seemed to give way~ 
“before him: allow him to remain and the very individuals who 
‘a little time before had blessed God for his mstrumentality: 
“in their conversion -were ready to exchange his services for 
“those ofany other man.” However, we are farther told that, 
“perhaps not one in a thousand from, the days of the Apostles 
“to the present time, of those who may have devoted their lives 
“ exclusively to this work, have been the instrument of convert- 
“ing-as many individuals as this simple-hearted Karen.” It 
should be mentioned, however, that Ko Tha Byoo’s successes were 
chiefly, if not entirely, among his countrymen living under Burmese 
rule, and the first result of his preselytism «vas their escape into 
the freedom and comfort of British territory. He was thus. 
a pioneer in more than one sense, though his followers no ‘doubt 
- found some difficulty fn dissociating the two ideas, San Qua La™ 
was a far more able and educated man, and inaugurated a 
_ mission at Toungoo whieh is described “as one of the most extra- - 
ordinary in Christendom.” Had he survived he might perhaps 
have succeeded in preventing, or at least.softening, the bitter 
contentions which subsequently ensued among the pastors in 
the district. The schism, as Col. McMahon remarks, was the 
more deplorable as it-caused much confusion among the converts, 
7 We have now reached the latter-half of the book, which might 
very appropriately have been omitted. It comprises a brief 
and imperfect history of Toungoo, which is disfigured, like the 
whole of the work, by the numerous misprints which- occur 
on every page. Thus we find Zunindy for Zimmay, Hisen byn 
mya shin for Hsen phyü mya shin, Pouny wung for Poung 
loung, Dumma, for Dhamma, Phongyee for Phoongyee, Phillip 
de Buto for Philip de Brito, &c, &c., while the scientific name 
for teak is given as “opea odorata” thus involving a twofold 
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error. The remainder consists of personal reminiscences all 
more or less flimsy and incoherent, and occasionally containing 

some marvellous specimens of grammatical constyuction. The 
most B,A.d of Baboos would finfl'some difficulty in parsing 

either of the following sentences : 

. (P. 222.) “THe beautiful Thouk-yay-gat rushing with a swift 

“ripple over the sandy shoals and anon madly forcing its way 

“ through massive granite boulders, assuming the many fantastic 

“ shapes that only a mountain stream can boast of, and here and 

“ there forming for itself angry little whirlpools or tranquil basins 

“where the the fish securely swam, stood out in bold relief 

“ from a background of luxuriant vegetation of every conceivable 

“ form and colour, enchanted us with a scené that reminded, us 

of our own beloved land.” The. reader may surmise that Col. 

McMahon’s own beloved land is Ireland, but there surely cannot , 
e many streams even in Ireland which “ stand out in bold 


+ . 


relief from a background.” 

The second passage occurs in page.225, After remarking that 
some Karens had been well instructed: in music, he continues: 
‘ Others have been taught only those old-fashioned refrains which 
“in spite of their uttter dullness, positive deficiency of melody 
“and inadaptability of words to music, commend themselves 
“to some persons in an unaccountable way, involuntarily remind- 
“ed us of the incongruous results attending similar eccentric 
“views which not long ago, if not to the present-day, distinguish- 
“ed many a country chojr.”: : 

The writing throughout is more or less slovenly, and even a local 
adept would be staggered'at some of the expressions made use of. 
who or what is an “ Actuary Nakhan’ and what portentous 
functions are discharged by “ Bawe, the East-Asian Commissioner ?” 
The different paragraphs too are here and there sprinkled with 
headings which are diverting but indiscriminate, ‘Thus chapter 
XI describes an annual gathering among the Christian Karens, 
There are no breaks in the narrative till just at the end, when we 
come across .two paragraphs the one headed “ Castor Oil” the’ 
‘other ‘‘ Conclusion.” .I may mention, by the bye, that the author 
himself attended the meeting and has kindly supplied’us with 
the English translation ofa lengthy vernacular speech he made 
on that occasion.. One -extract is worth preserving,- if only to 
refute the current idea that the Burmese language is. somewhat 
deficient in the power of literary expression, 
~_#P, 265.). “Now, however, the devoted exertions of Christian 
« missionaries, as well as the firm and conciliatory policy of Govern- 
“ ment, with a view to the amelioration of their hitherto degraded 
‘condition, havé borne good fruit; for where the blessed _ 
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“light of Christianity has shore, the people have’ relinquished 
“ their bitter blood-feuds, as well as the use of intoxicating: spirits, 
“the primary cause of much that was to be depi lsred in their 
“character, anti have evinted in the most practical | manuer 
“their deep interest in the canse of civilization.” Can anything 
funnier be conceived than this kind of talk bemg addressed to a 
crowd of dirty illiterate savages ? i | 

The reader will by this time have corrgely agen ea the. 
` character of the book before us. dt has ueither sufficient pith 
-nor power for an independent publication. It ought to have 
been boiled down aud allowed to simmer gently and gradually 
through the pages of “ Phasnia,” a mysterious magazine which 
theeauthor occasionally refers to. It is probably some kiud 
of a miscellany, and no doubt would have welcomed selections 
efrom “ Portraits of Killarney ” and sketchy chronicles of mild- 
Shikar, which are quite incongruous with Kareus of a Golden 
Chersonese. A monthly’ or quarterly journal is a natural and 
legitinrate outlet for a writer with a taste,for weak collectanea ; 
but one ‘must protest against tkeir being obiruded upon the 

unsuspecting public through the medium of an octavo volume 
_ with a pretentious title. 

One turns with a feeling of relief, if not of expectation, to the 
narrative of Mr. Strettell’s journey after the Ficus Elustica 
In the first place, it Isa Government publication, and as such, 
claims exceptional indulgence from all who care to read it A 
man makes a venturesome expedition or discovers a pre-historic 
cave, and is at once called upon by his superiors to write an 
account of his travel or trogledyte. He may feel no great 
ambition for appearing in print ; he may be conscious that he has 
no special literary aptitudes, and neither the time nor the material 
‚for filling properly a hundred pages. Yet when a misguided. 
administration offers him thé chance of becoming an author, 
. free of cost, with all~the lustre aud importance of a Secretariat 
a, imprimatur, it is manifestly a terrible temptation to withstand. 
Jf he once succumbs and is permitted to employ without control 
the sweets of illimitable type, small blame to the man if 
his pampliet expands into an’ Encyclopedia, In this case, 
luckily, the encyclopyedical tendencies were sternly arrésted, 
Mr. Strettell, who had been semt to examine the habits and 
habitat of a particular kind of tree in Upper Burma, ‘wished _ 
to have his narrative accepted “ merely in the light of jottings 
on all subjects other than these affecting the main object 
of his. mission,” and with this unblushing programme: felt a” 
- natural inclination to “fecord all items.of interest that came 
under observation from the day ef embarkation at Rangoon,” 
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Unfortunately for our. author, Sir Henry Yule and Mr. Talboys 
Wheeler had already been up. the Irawady, and both ‘had written. 
narratives of ‘their journey which . Government had_ printed iz 
extenso, The Chief Commissioner suled accordiagly that Ficus 
Elastica was to commence from Mandalay. But alas! the evil work 
was done. Mr. Strettell, after managing to introduce twenty-five 
pages on the forbidden subject, darkly contemplates a time “ when 
‘he shall not be limited for space and can ventilate his ideas with 
a seeming disregard, perhaps, of, the conventional restraints of 
ordiuary official correspondence.” At another place a distinct 
threat is made of the reproduction of “an illustrated edition of this 
“ work that will prove of equal interest to the general reader and 
naturalist.” It is certain that Government are to blame for what- 
ever catastrophe may occur. From being the solicited parent? of a 
modest Secretariat pamphlet, Mr. Strettell may, drift into becoming 
tlhe unsolicited author of an octave volume, or even several octavo 
volumes, with red or green covers and muddy illustrations, Fa 
short, from the state of a respectable. Deputy-Conservator of 
Forests, he may sink into a turpitude little short ,of that of 
Lucilius or Mr, Tupper. 3 l 
After all, lowever, the writer has really something to relate. 
His journey is considerably more than a tramp fiom Thyet Myo 
to Toungoo, and his prominent adventures are much more exciting 
than a tumble from a tame elephant. Leaving Maudalay on the 
19th December 1873, be reached Bhamo on the 24th. From that 
station he made two digtinct expeditions. ‘The first up the Taping 
river as far as Sitkaw, and thence a land excursion northwards 
into the hills, passing’ the Shan village of Sayt-ket and the 
-Kachyen village of Roneline, and thence back in a S.S.W. 
direction to Sitkaw. *The 2nd trip was by far the most important, 
Leaving Bhamo on the 10th January, he proceeded by boat up 
the Trawadi reaching “ Munt goung” (or Mun-tsoung as it is spelt 
in the map) on the 4th of February. This village lies about 120 
miles above Bhamo, aud our author has accordingly explored the 
stream considerably further than any previous traveller. He 
describes it as follows: “at Tahay, a village a few miles south of 
“Mun-tsoung, the river is divided by the Island of Noung 
“Talo....° The stream to the right is about 50 yards wide but ~ 
“too shallow even to admit boats passing tip; that to the left is 
“double the breadth, with 6 feet of water in the deepest part... 
“ Leaving Mine nah, the river increases in tortuosity, and the spurs 
“of the great chain of mountains, richly.clad in forest growth, 
“reach to the waters’ edge, -The hills-echoed forth the wild cries 





* This is the author’s account, but river, at a poitt more than 12 miles 
according to the map he struck the above where he started. 
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“of my boatmen cheering one anather on as they endeavoured to 
“ stem the fierce current, now parling over the rocky bed, ‘casting 
& its spray on either side in wild delight, and washing our boat 
“from stem to stern. Our-progress was slow and the pace conti- 
“nued to decrease, until the crews found it was hopeless any 
“longer depending on their poles. They jumped overboard with 
“ the towing ropes and renewed the struggle; poor fellows, bent- 
“nearly double and straining every muscle, it was much as they 
“could do to creep along. Another couple »of hours’ labour / 
“ brought us to Muntgoung;. and hère their troubles were at 
“an end. Here the river divides into two great arras, that.to the 
* east being considerably the larger ; but the rapids forbid farther 
c progress, though for boats of lighter draft. (sic), I believe the 
“ chaanel is navigable for miles further north” oe 
In his return voyage, Mr. Strettell left his boats at Alhchay on_ 
the west bank of the stream and proceeded overland to Mogoung. — 
At Tapaw, the first halting place, he was very uneivilly treated, 
but managed to reach his destination without any serious incon- 
venience. Here he stayed from the 12th to the 25th February, 
and thence*made a three-weeks’ excursion round the “ Endaugyee” 
lake, a body of water about 40 niiles west of Mogoung, which he 
describes as about 13 miles long and 6 broad, the largest probably 
in Burma, It is this region which is the chief home of the Ficus 
Elastica, Our traveller made ineffectual attempts to visit the — 
amber and serpentine mines in the Mokong valley, and is unrea- 
sonably virulent, in consequence, against the Governor of Mogoung, 
“ whose fancies (as he puts it) he had lnbrifated in every possible 
manner with the oil of gammon.” This official really appears to. 
have treated him very kindly, and was no doubt only acting up— 
to the instructions he had received from Mandalay. Anyhow 
such epithets as “ fox,” and “ old charlatan,” when applied to a high 
dignitary of a friendly power- are somewhat out of place'in & 
Secretariat publication. Finally, Mr. Strettell descended the 
- Mogoung river, crossing with some difficulty the dangerous rapids 
at Latoung and arrived back at Bhamo on the 26th of March. | 
The hopeless, unsettled state of the whole district traversed is 
best exemplified by an incident which he witnessed the day before 
bis arrival. “At the mouth of the Mogoung river we heard a` 
“ good deal of firing from the opposite baak of the Irawadi. 
‘Shortly afterwards I distinguished a European beckoning to 
“ys; this turned. out to be the late Mr. Graham, who had been. 
attacked, while poling along-the opposite shore, by astrong party 
«of Kachyens ; he mentioned having shot three of the gang dead 
“and wounded some’ of the others.” Below Wyue Myo, the 
author himself heard of a body of dacoits lying in wait for him, 
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-and states he only escaped an encounter by accidentally hugging 
the opposite bank. After reaching the village, news arrived of the 
King’s dak boat having been attacked, also of Hokahy à neighbour- 
ing Shan village, having been assafed and plundered with a loss 
of twenty lives; the raiders only having Jost one man, At 
Nyoung-bin-tha, Mr. Strettell was forced to exchange shots with 
a party of Kachyens returning from a foray, but no damage was done 
on either side, Al] these episodes make it evident enough that 
‘the wild highland tribes are wirtually masters of the country. No 
great difficulty, however, was found in conciliating them when they 
were properly approached. At Talo, the author gives a laughable 
account of an entertainment he furnished them with the aid of a 
musical box, a.galvanic battery, and a few.conjuring tricks, e 
“The musical box seemed to please them very much, and 
--- several attempts were made to feel the teeth on the barrel, when, 
“ I opened the glass cover, to give a better idea of the rapidity 
“ with which the fly-wheel revolved. The galvanic shocks, however; 
“ had rather an intimidating effect, especially when I put on extra 
& power for the benefit of a young fellow who pluckily came 
- “ forward to show that be was proof against the influence of the 
“nat; a couple of shocks soon made him ery ‘peccavi; -and 
“ I was asked never again to useit. They begged that on no 
“ account’ I would open tbe box for fear of the nat.escaping and 
“ doing them some bodily igjury.. Next came.the legérdemain- 
“ part of the performance, This crowned my fame, and the crowd: 
“ prostrated themselves at my feet: had I been so disposed I 
“might have even eclipsed Brigham Young in vice, for both 
“mothers and: fathers were anxious to present me with a- 
-*® daughter as a votive offering, and gain my blessing in return, 
“ The former offer I declined, but their latter desire I bounti- 
“fully contributed to. Another and very important part of 
“the entertainment had now to be seen to, the circulation of 
‘liquor. There was some difficulty in meeting the demand, 
“ for although the whole of the liquor that had been presented me 
“had been carefully stored up for this occasion, yet there was not 
“sufficient for more than a-third of the party. The deficiency 
“ had therefore to be made up after a prescription of mine own, 
“consisting of twice the quantity in water of their own brew, 
“beer’6 bottles, brandy one, gin one, spirits of wine one, pain- 
“killer one, and.one of, essence of ginger. The combination | 
_ * proved a success and the ‘ Tsawbwas’ pronounced it excellent and 
«asked for a few bottles to take away with them,” 
A Forest-officer from the Punjab cannot, of course, be expected - 
to know emüch about Burma, and as regards native words the’ 
want of ortho-epical precision (to use Dr. Wilson’s phrase) is very 
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painfully apparent throughout. Perhaps also there are some few 
imperfections inthe writers chance allusions to more ordinary 
stiljects, -A story is mentioned about a brother and sister being 
turned into store. Mr. Strettéll naively remarks that “ the account 
savours somewhat of the’fate that befell Lot and his wife!” What 
can be meant too by such phrases as a “ Rembrandt child,” 
a “genii architect,” and an expesure of “hoe genus omne?” In 
French he is especially unfortunate: thus he talks about getting 
his “.conje” and about a village “being approached by a enl- 
-de-cac!” On the other hand, there is some affectation’ in the 
use of unnecessary scientific nomenclature: We hear of the author 
being pestered by a “tibula” er stung by an “urtica,” when 
nettle and daddy-long-legs are nranifestly the proper words, Here 
too is a prodigious sentence that almost reminds one of Col. 
McMahon. (p. 68). “The trumks (of mango trees) had been. 
“ hacked to a height of 3 ft 6 inches from the ground with a view 
“I learnt -to pomological improvement. .... As may be sup- 
“ nosed I was not a little surprised to find the rude Burman 


- . “had so dar reaped the benefit ef observation as to intuitively 


“resort to a violence which serves to check the cresive energies 
“af the tree and thus. bring the fructiferous or reproductive 
“ essqnces. into action.” : Me: 

But on the whole the book is amusing enough, and though the 
author does not quite amswer Djsraeli’s description of Lord 
. Houghton as a gyration of intellmwent curiosity, hehas kept his 
eyes open and tells a good deal that is worth knowing. One might 
be even more eulogistic but for fear of that menacing octavo-volume, 
There are certainly. no ‘signs of official reticence or restraint in the 
present .production which Mr, Strettell can plead as an excuse for 
seeking another channel. There has manifestly been no Secretariat 
revision, aud not one of his quotatons.from Thales, Byron, Shake- 
speare, and John Stuart Mill, have been excised. Under these cir- 
cumstances let us hope that an earnest remonstrance will prove 
effectual in preventing the rash design above alluded to. .` 

The last book of the series I have prefixed to this article -has 
nothing specially to .do with Burns, and I have reserved it rather 
as a contrast and consummation than from any pretensions either 
to critical competeney or deserrptive precision. The life this 
volume commemorates is more eloquent in its record: than its 
‘results; in the clear foreshadowing of fame than in any actual 
achievement. The essays, though written with ease and skill, are 
valuable for the most part as expounding a policy which,-is fast“ 
becoming effete; the policy of masterly inactivity which their 
auther was the first to designate and deseribe. In only one of 
them, the sketch of Katthiwar reprinted from the Calcutta 
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Feyiew, do we gain a glimpse of the rich and varied work of the- 
narrator, who after six years’ service as an assistant, won the reward 
he long had coveted, a permanent berth in the central Secretariat. > 
He was perhaps the first of the- neẹ race of Indian rulers-whose . 
name became known outside the world he laboured in ; and his- 
career, though teour eyes unfruitful, abrupt, and: incomplete, though 
seamed and straitened by the ravages of disease and the ruin of 
hopes, may yet be held up asan- example: and. encouragement to- 
us, his near successors. r 
John William Shaw Wyllie'was born at Poona in- 1835. His 
father was recently Colonel of the 105th Regiment, and as a. 
Bombay Officer did good service in Cutch, in Cabul, and Khelat,. 
and ‘was one of those who,. during the Scinde campaign under Sir 
Charles Napier, had fought against tremendous odds at. Wéanee 
and Hydrabid. Like most old: Indian soldiers he had destined his 
son not for his own profession but for the more peaceful and 
profitable duties of a civilian, whose comparative independence 
and comfort he no: doubt had often envied during: his toilful 
military life. But the boy’s work showed such promige at Chel- _ 
tenham, that the head master persuaded his parents to- allow 
him the chance of an university career, and scholarships at Lincoln 
. and Trinity, and a first-class in. moderations justified Dr. Dobson’s 
prediction of success. His life was almost lost to India and 
would probably have been hencéforth circumscribed by the 
assiduous monotony of thé English Bar or the uncongenial 
drudgery of a provincial school. But in the year 1855 two-events 
happened which effectually determined: its final course. His 
father’s income suffered a considerable decrease, andthe competitive 
-system was inaugurated for the 1.6.8. “Wyllie won an appoint- 
ment in 1856 and was in Bombay before the close of the year. 
Here his lines fell in pleasanter places than await the ordinary 
eompetition-wallah, who though, like poor André Chenier, he may 
be conscious of ** something in-him,” may never find the opportunity 
-of “ percer ” in the restricted atmosphere of a mofussib stations 
Wyllie easily obtained permission to-live with his parents, who 
had not yet left the country, and spent his first two years coram 
Lepidis alternating between Satara and the Mahableshwar hills, 
A clever article he shortly. afterwards contributed to the Bombay 
Quarterly Review determined on Lord Elphinstone selecting him 
for political employment, and in 1858: he-was gazetted to one of 
the most coveted junior appointments in the presidency, that of 
Assistant to the Political Agent in Katthiawar, But the bright 
opening of the young civilian’s career was clouded by a fever 
Which he caught in Surat the year of his advancement.- It: 
permaneatly enfeebled his constitution and left the germs of a 
. a vi 
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disease which he’ annuaily had to struggle against, and even- 
tually succumbed to. The first year of his ‘residence, Wyllie 
was employed in -helping to compile and classify the chaos 
of miscellanedug customs which made up the Judicial system 
of the’ 200 odd. States of Kathiawar. He was then for about 
a year in charge of the Bhaunagar district, and during this 
period he obtained an acting step of promotion. But he | 
was soon to abandon political employ. In 1860 the provinee of 
Oude was organized as a Chief-Commissionérship, and Wyllie 
accepted an appointment under the new régime. Henceforth, 
to use his own -words, he lived in a wider sphere and amid 
incomparably finer opportunities, and his success was swift 
and signally complete. After working for’a few months as Assist- 
-ant Wommissioner in Barabanki and Lucknow, he was appoint- 
ed Assistant Secretary tothe Loeal Government, and in ʻa year 
‘more achieved the ambition ef his earlier years by gaining a 
footing i in the Government of India Secretariat. After two years’ 
active and varied service in Calantia and Simla, failing health 
compelled him to visit home, where he resumed his university 
studies and took his B. A. and M. A. degrees, Tn April 1865 he 
returned to India as Under Secretary in the Foreign’ Depart- 
ment and is stated to have gained the absolute confidence of . 
the nêw Governor-General; Sir Johe Lawrence, who employed him 
as the literary champion of his Central-Asian policy. Wyllie’s 
essay in the Edinburgh Review obtained a large suecess, and is 
described by Dr. Hunter as the turning point: in his career. 
But the Indian section of this career was well-nigh at an end. In 
' 1868 he left Calcutta for the last time, and shortly after his ‘arrival 
in England was induced to abandon his Indian life and: brilliant 
hopes “and plunge into a parliamentary contest at home, His 
election for Hereford, and its subsequent annulment, owing, as the 
editor expresses it, to the excessive zeal of am indiscreet supporter, 
quickly followed the resignation of his Indian appointment, and 
the “C.S1.” decoration which he received in. 1869 scarcely 
compensated for the shipwreck of his political projects. But this 
disappointment, though keen, was mot overwhelming. . For a time 
he turned his attention to the problem which bad engaged ‘bis 
earlier energies and contributed iwo essays to the Fortnightly 
on our Indian foreign policy. But the ex-Foreign Secretary'found — 
this field, perhaps, too fraught with memories of a formero pulent 
life, with present regrets and recent disappaintment, and sought ` 
a complete change of mental effort in studying the French lane 
guage and political situation, A Paris hotel and Parisian Society 
contr asted agreeably enough with his old quarters in Chowringhee 
and the * einstitigkeit” of India officialism, and time might have 
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drifted pleasantly on fill the next general election found him 
more active employment. His health too seemed to be distinctly 
improving, and, in the last letter he wrote to his brothér in Bom- 
bay, he speaks quite cheerfuly‘of his prospects and doings. But 
before this letter could arrive at its destination, the writer had 
gone far beyond the reach of a reply. A cold he caught coming 
out of a café at night, flew at once to his lungs and in a few 
days inflammation of the brain supervened. On March 15, 1870, 
he expired, unable*to recognise his sorrowing parents. 

The story of the life thus prematurely ended contains. more of 
stir and striking incident than befalls the average civilian, though 
his advancement be equally rapid and progressive. “Yet to the mere 
looker on, the decade of Wylhe’s Indian work appears singularly 
barren of original result. We catch no glimpse of the promise%f his 
early, the performance of his later, years, nor of any of the “ speci- 
alties of his configuration’ and development. It is a social rather thafi — 
an intellectual impression which determines at the outset the scope 
and character of a civilian’s career. Wyllie’s initial associations, 
the charm and modesty of his demeanour, and his rarg faculty of 
making friends, may: account for his first} successes. But his 
subsequent work must have been good and thorough to have 
obtained the eulogy it did-from all his superiors, and the editor 
perhaps misleads us when he méntions the successful nfanage- 
ment of a durbar or subscription list as among its chief manifes- 
tations.. With the foreign Secretaryship.fairly within his grasp it 
was probably physical ailment which chiefly induced Wyllie to 
resign all for thé prospect of a seat on the Treasury bench at 
home. So far as real power and imaginative grandeur was con- 

-cerned, his own position was immeasurably superior to any appoint- 
ment he could hope for in England. It would be difficult to 
conceive work more varied and enthralling than that of the Indian 
Foreign Office, the focus of Asian politics, the store-house, as 
Wyllie calls it, of the romance of all the East. That the chiefdom 
of this should ke voluntarily abandoned or regarded as a mere 
steppiig-stone to’ English parliamentary distinction was .a pre- 
-cedent he could never have designed establishing.” Poor Wyllie 
felt to the end the dregs ‘of his first fever, and it was no doubt 
with a sore pang of disappointment and regret that he severed 
himself from his Indian hopes. 

He died—-one of the many silent martyrs whose youth has been. 
laid waste by the ‘branding summers of Bengal.’ If life blood’s 

fertilizing, to paraphrase ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ England has-wrung hers 
on every leaf of her Indian history, and more hearts have been 
stricken by the stealth of disease than by the blade and bullet of 


all her hundred wars, 
H., L, St. BARBE, z.c.s, 


l Ary, IX—CHRONICLES OF ROHTAS. ; 
fi sun of tHe 2nd of Augst 1763 saw the defeat, upon the 
A  plainsof Gheriah, by the British troops, of Kasim Ali, the 
Cashmerian deposed Nawab-of Bengal. Abandoning all his cannon 
and 150 boats’ full of provisions, he fled to the lines of 
‘Udayannullah; and with him fled the vile Somroo, formerly, 
Reinhold, alias Sombre, German citizer, French soldier, renegade 
traitor, and assassin. The wife and family of Kasim Ali were 
at Monghyr. ‘To them a hasty messenger, on the swiftest of his 
camels, bore the news of. his reverse. Monghyr’ was theneeforth 
no asylum for them, nor a place: wherein, under the circum- 
stances, the ex-Nawab felt that his vast treasures would be safe. 
Be accordingly bade -his family and adherents then prepare ~ 
to abandon their newly-built and pleasant residence outside the, 
Patna gate of the fort, ‘and flee to Rohtas. The ex-Nawab des- 
patched them all under his own supervision, giving charge of: the 
unwieldy cavalcade to Lalla Nowbut Roy. He then returned to 
his aymy at Oodwa, The-defeat at that place, the expulsion from 
Rajmahal, the capture of Monghyr and Patna, followed in’ rapid 
succession. In little more than a year from the reverse at Gheriah, 
the sun of Kasim Ali set for ever at Buxar, and he became an 
exile among the Rohillas. Meantimer Rohtas, queen fortress of 
the Vindhyas, the refuge of Rolkitaswa from the sacrificial’ knife 
of his father, the last home of the descendants of the last Hindu 
Emperor, the scene of Sher Shah’s stratagem with the doolies, the 
favorite residence of Man Singh, Viceroy of Behar. and Bengal. 
under Akbar-—the asylum whereia the family of Prince Shah- 
Jabán (rebel against his father, to be himself-in turn’ rebelled. 
against by his own-sons) found safety ;—was giving, for the last 
time but ene, sanctuary to the unfertunate, to the wife and family 
of Mir Kasim, Its very last refuges occupants were mutineer sepoys’ 
of 1857, with whom came the'subjext of this chronicle. 
Rohtasgarh, or the Fort of Rohitaswa, a Prince of the great Solar - 
race of ancient India, is a-bold pramontory, standing out over the 
river Son from the Kaimore table land, Its area.is about 20 square 
miles, and its average height about 1,800 feat. Seen from the Son 
it bears a striking resemblance, to the dismantled hull of, some 
Titanic frigate aground where the pre-historic ocean, now rolled 
into oblivion, receding; left her. The gloomy weather-beaten 
_bows rise in slow grandeur almost to the sky—the bulwarks are 
rent and shattered—bowsprit and masts are gone, Ages have’ pass- 
-ed since the stranding of the giant vessel, looming still over 
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that old ocean bed, now green- with trees: and crops, dotted 
with tiny villages, and alive with pigmy men. What mighty 
Captains commanded her on her many and advénturous voyages ? 
Whose hands swayed the tiller agd hauled the topes? What 
mighty deeds are recorded in her logbook? With what burdens 
of human hopeseand human sorrows was she freighted ? 

The ancient temple of Rohitaswa, the fortress-god, is the first 
building that strikes the eye. It reels dizzily above, perched indefis 
nite hundreds of feet in air on its break-neck precipice, shelving 
towards the base, shawled in verdure. The face of the fortress 
is of an irregular oval form, its wooded base sloping conically 
upwards, to within 800 feet of the top, at which point, the rock 
itself appears, hurtling straight. aloft, with brown, almost naked 
crags; but wherever root can.cling or seed could rest” the 
stern surface is softened and enriched with small trees or busheg 

~or long sugar grass. Iè ‘sides all round are cleft in many places 
with gorges, extending from top to bottom, verdant and rich: . 
with crowded foliage, ‘and strewn with giant boulders fallen from 
above, For centuries have they lain there; and slowly, ‘silently, 
and beautifully has nature healed their scars and covered their 
nakedness. On the summits, the woods, the open glades of 
“Short close grass, the brooks of clear mountain water, and the 
‘theledy and stir of forest life, contrast strikingly with thé stern 
-and silent immobility of the rocky walls below. Eighty-four 
steps of stone lead to. the temple of Rohitaswa, but the image 
of the god is there no longer, The Iconoclast Emperor, Aurang- - 
zeb, threw it down tivo hundred years ago, and broke it in 
. pieces. Further on the edge of the precipice, stands his 
_temple—an ugly, squat, insignificant dome. A narrow neck 
of rock, five miles: inland from the temple, overlooking the 
Son, connects the fortress plateau with the main range, 
Viceroy Mán Singh, one of the ablest of Akbars servants, to 
whom almost. all the buildings on Rohtas are attributed, 
conceived, and began to carry out the grand plan of blasting- away 
‘this neck to the level of the plain, and by bringing in the Son 
through an eneircling canal entirely isolating the promontory and | 
making it an almost impregnable island fortress. He was checked ` 
at the outset, says tradition, by an issue of blood from the: violated 
rock. But the marks of the boring tools’ are visible to ‘this day ; 
and, to preserve the symmetry of the narrative, the spot on 
the rock, whence blood first issued, is still streaked with red ochre 
~.by: the venerating aborigines, and regarded as a very Holy of 
Holies, The tutelary- god having unmistakeably shown his dis- 
approval of the Viceroy’s design, the latter set to work to create 
instead of to destroy. He-constructed for the protection of this 
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natural causeway, the weakest part of. his charge, a double line 
of fortifications-on each fortress-side of the neck, flanked at the ° 
angle over the Son, by a high watch-tower, And on the same- 
plan, on the inain range itsąlf, at the entrance of the neck, em- 
brasured battlements were erected to cheek the first advance of . 
a foe. Wherever elsewhere round the face of *the plateau the 
slopes rise. to climbing distance of its summit, the same plan of 
embrasured battlements, built of huge blocks of stone, exists. 
Elsewhere the rocky wall from 100, to 300 ‘feet sheer down to 
the summit of the lower slopes presented an insuperable obstacle 
to the assailants. The natural strength of the fortress was thus 
very considerable; and in the many wars, rebellions, and tumults 
through which India has swayed and surged, toa time even 
within our own ‘memories, Rohtas has ever been a refuge'for the. 
desperate. It also has been the abode of the fortunate. The 
‘son fleeing from his father, the parricide, the conquered; the 
‘oppressed, the rebel, the outlaw or the robber, have almost intui- 
tively turned to it at the last More than- once have the cellars 
of its palgce, held untold and ill-gotten treasures; nay, tradition . 
asserts, hold them to this very day. This palace, or “ Mahal Sarai,” 
. is two miles from the summit of the pass overlooking the Son. 
Tt was built by Rájá Man Singh, in the sixteenth century, and to 
him posterity also owes the three handsome Jain temples, the 
separate Governor's house over the Maharai Pass, and the fine 
stone bazaars, of which tracings sow‘only exist. All these build- 
ings, and the three large tanks, Ben, Gaur and Chandrathan, 
so named after three ancient Hindoo kings, He within"the citadel. 
This is an enormous quadrangle or inner fortification, bounded 
by a stone wall 15.feet high, and haviog $ut two entrances. H~ 
contains the more modern buildings, as already noted, and the 
tombs of most of those who died on the mountain. Nearly three 
centuries have elapsed since the palace was inhabited: or the 
graves received their dead. In the last of the three, negkéct, the 
, Storms of a hundred monsoons, and the destroying peepul and 
banian have thrown. down the great tower over the neck, rent 
the temples from top to bottom, and sundered the head pillars of the 
tombs. Decay has laid its remorseless ‘effacing hand upon every 
. work, be it Buddhist, Hindoo, or Mahommedan, All are passing 
away regretfully, as it were, but still surely. You” too are gone, . 
true comrade, “ doubly dead,” with whom I saw all these. And from 
the silent land comes never an echo back to the mighty yearning 
for“ the vanished hand and the voice that is still.” Never agais- 
true heart, never again! Your grave lies where you would have 
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wished it to be, between the -steep cliffs and the rippling Son, 
in sight of the hills you loved so well. And Rohtas, its sand- 
stone walls giving back in rosy hues their greetings to the morn- 
. > e ee ` A 
ing sug, its vesture of trees and waging grass. still clinging to its 
slopes below, frowns on unchanged and changeless over the valley 
of the Son. s l n 
Rohtas was the sanctuary chosen by-Kasim Ali, wherein he 
hoped that his family and his wealth could rest secured until 
happier times. By the end of September 1763, his chief wife with 
about 1,200 other women, and the bulk of his treasure, reached the 
foot of the mountain. It took them 15' days to gain the oper 
‘land at the summit of the pass, but at last, to the intense relief 
of Nowbut Roy, who behaved throughout with equal prudence and 
fidelity, they were settled in the palace itself. The treasvre was 
_consigned to the vaults of the hall of audience, called also the 
hall of the twelve gates, and the acting Governor, Raja Shah 
Mull, told off his own bodyguard, of 500 men, for the safe cus- 
tody of the palace, its inmates, and contents. Keramut Khan,, 
the Haziri, or commandant of the fixed resident garrison of 
1,000 men; guarded the citadel wall; and the two ressalahs of 
four thousand matchlock-men, guarded the summits of the passes 
and the embrasures on the brow of the table-land itself. The cold 
season passed away without an incident.. The few visitors, Mahom- 
medan gentry of the contiguous lowland towns, who at first proffered 
fealty with tolerable regularity grew gradually less cordial. Of the 
Hindoos, haughty Powas Rajpoots, not one would approach the.for- 
tress, so’ bitterly did they detest the ex-Nawab, on account of his 
devastations in their baronies, five years previously. Jt began to 
--fare badly with the refugees. To them, accustomed to the splendours 
and ceremonial of a Mahomedan court, and the movement of city 
or camp life, nature was dull and monotonous, and the monotony 
of nature was a curse indeed. No jewellers from Delhi, no sellers 
of shawls from Cashmere or -of muslins from Dacca, no intrigues, 
no scandal or surmise. about’ this Khan’s wife or that Sheikh’s 
daughtér, no grape and walnut merchants from Cabul, with 
soft-haired green-eyed Persian cats, to break’ the even dull- 
' ness of the zenana—no meek cits to thrust into the kennel, 
no bazaar to swagger in, no horses to display, no raids, upon de- 
faulting villages, no “taking the auspices,’ no plunders, no shops 
- of arms to loiter in, nothing but guarding and watching, hoping 
that news of defeat was false, and a straining of eyes to the north 
~up the Son valley for the next courier from their masters, to. 
break the monotonous life of the men, The aspect of a decaying 
cause was reflected in every face. The vigilance exercised at first 
gave place to an apathetic trust in the inaccessibility and natural 
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strength ‘of the fortress, Now and again the stronger, spirits, 
whose hearts became savage instead of sick under the burden of 
hope deferred, went bunting on the main range. But two of the 
best marksmeh~sofficers ef the body-guard—having been» gored 
_by bison, that pastime became taeitly limited to the -snaring of 
partridges and hares on the fortress plateau alone If the’ spirits. 
of departed- Baigas or- high priests of the mountain tribe, haunt, 
as their descendants affirm they do, their native glens and: forests, 
they must find ample food for thought m the contrast between 
the hunters of a century ago, glittering like dragon flies, 
“and the silent, long-enduriag’ dogged and sombrely-clad 
‘sahibs” of to-day. As this chronicle tells the tale of 
a descendant of one of these Baiga families, a short descrip- 
:tion Of the. office is here necessary. A Baiga of the Kaimore- 

lateu is the hereditary priest and beadman of Mis. village- 
of- Khurwars. He belongs himself to the same clan (Khurwar), 
' the members of which all claim a common descent from Rohi- 
taswa the founderof Rohtas. By the Buiga are performed ail 
village .cegemonies. He is the first toplough,and by him are 
fixed the ploughing days of others. He sacrifices the fowl or 
the goat which a higher morality has substituted. for the ‘human 
sacrifice of more ancient days, at the times of sowing, reapmg and 
threshing. He propitiates the forest demons by incantation and 
prayer. By him cattle are protected from murrain and beasts. 
of prey. -His religion recognises no benefizient deities, àll are 
harmful, to be propitiated not loved—appeased, not-approached ; 
and such was the original faith of every race, a demonology, 
-more or less complete; its temples, giant trees and gloomy 
gorges, its gods destroying not creating or preserving. To- 
the, Governor of Rohtas, the Baigas presented an annual 
tribute’ of a young parrot and a handful of pistachid nuts, 
symbols of the fealty of themsefves, the animals and “the 
produce of their-fruits to the ‘parameant power. ‘Sometimes the 
skins of deer and even of the nebler forest animals were pre- 
sented, but this was seldom done, and the Khurwars weré never 
willing that the Governor ‘should know of their killing game 
During the era of which I am writing, the garrison admitted 
the aborigines to a somewhat precarious intimacy. They were 
harmless, morose somewhat, but as bringers af game, wild honey, 
and forest fruits, to be encouraged and even conciliated by the 
heart-sick refugees. Such was the condition of the garrison 
and their relations with their neighbours in the April of the year- 
, gueceeding their arrival at Rohtas. i a 

At day-break one morning of that month, Thakur Singh, 
Baiga.of Toridag, followed by his youmg son, carrying the 
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customary parrot in a small neat bamboo-cage, presented 
himself for admission at the Griffin Gate of the Kutowlié, as 
the neck was, and is still called. The drowsy matchlock- 
man on guard passed him through. , Arrived on, the neck, the 
Baiga first prostrated himself before the stone where the is- 
suing blood hade rebuked the destroying hand of Mán Singh 
two centuries before. Then picking up two pebbles from an 
‘adjacent heap, he threw them down over the precipice, into the 
dark glen on his “left, in homage to its spirits. And, indeed, 
‘it was there a fitting abode .for spirits of malignity. - The glen 
is worn into the shape of a horse shoe, sheer down from the 
summit to the base, its walls black, gloomy and naked. Thence 
it trends away, boulder and black tarn, growing greyer in the 
light, narrowing into the soft blue distance, and lusing Niself 
ngat last among the grass-covered, sal-wooded foot-hills. “Lt reads 
like a chapter in the progressive course: of the great human® 
race, a beginning savage, dark and barren, and emerging towards 
the last into beauty and light. The sacred stone reverenced, and 
the spirits propitiated, Thackor Singh passed on- through, the red 
gate, to the-path-way: leading to the palace. The three miles - 
tothe bazaar were soon accomplished, aud the quadrangle of 
the citadel entered. The Khurwars had now reached the Ele- 
phant Gate, so called from the figure of an elephant cut in “relief 
on each side. Through this they did. not pass, without nearly 
losing their homely tribute, the only passport to an ‘interview 
with the Governor. But their remonstrances were effectual, 
and they were suffered to enter. The Elephant Gate gives 
entrance to an open sward, in front of the guard-room at 
in palace entrance. This sward is commanded by the 
3udshahi or Emperor's seat, a fine hall on the second storey 
alace, where the Governor sat, and whence, through two 
_idows, with handsome™covered balconies, he could view 
. fds at exercise below. The principal gate of the palace, 
_ a g jnto the guard-room from the enclosure, is a large gothic 
aren, and on each side the elephant cut in relief again. The 
guard-room is very handsome. ‘Stone benches surround the two 
sides, and behind the buttresses are three recesses for the officers. 
The room in the fourth corner is dark, narrow and unlit, with a 
low doorway, and was used as a dungeon. Through the guard- 
room the palace is entered by a high double-arched gateway 
leading into the Chowk or square in front of the hall of the 
“twélve gates. To walk. straight up the Chowk to the hall of 
audience was a misdemeanour, visited, at least, with incarceration 
in the guard-room dungeon, All petitions to the governor, and, 
‘in general, all whose’ position brought them under vassalage te 
wil 
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the Governor, turned, on passing through. the second gateway, to 
the right, into an open gallery fronted with stone pillars, where 
they waited until their turn came—avhen they passed up the gallery 
to a small sale door of the outer hall, where the clerks sat, and 
‘there with joined’ hands made® supplication. The clerks, at their 
leisure, brought the applicants -before the Govergor, sitting in the 
inner hall, or turned them away with an empty excuse to present 
themselves another time. Thakur Singh and his son were both 
versed in the proper’ code of observance, and passed into the 
waiting gallery, without incurring any’ penalty. There they pro- 
ceeded to make a slight repast until the Governor took his seat 
in the hall after his noon-day slumber. There were a few others 
also in waiting, and it was in the gallery thal the Baiga beard - 
that.which changed the humble fortunes of his home, and- which 
resulted, a century later, in a double murder. Two Irakis, or’ 
descendants of Rassian merchants, residents of > Tilothoo, an estaté~ 
on the Son, the property of the Governor Shah Mull, and now 
the residence of kis grandson, a half-witted :proffigate, were seated 
talking near the Khurwars, They discussed with considerable ‘ 
freedom, and many sly allusions, thé condition and prospects of 
the palace inmates. And by a natural conclusion their imagina- 
tions became interested im a computation of the quantity, value, 
and amount of gold, silver, and jewels butied in the vaults, or 
` concealed in the womens apartments. ‘Faakur Singh, like all 
‘his tribe, was of a silent almost marése disposition. He sat hard 
by, seemingly indifferent and absorbed in his own thoughts, in 
reality not losing a word spoken, or a sigf made by the Irakis, 
© Thakur Singh returned two ‘days later, a changed man, to his 
village. The’ glamour of the splendid tale of wealth buried 
almost within view, never left his thoughié. But he. hel 
peace, and his son did likewise. 
- The hot season wore on. The hill-men on the mai 
were engaged in farming the land for mersery rice, in« repair- 
jng embankments and clearing forest lamad for cotton. Their 
priestly headman directed all, and by sacrifice supplicated 
the favour of the gods, and -fixed the auspicious days for 
ploughing ‘and sowing. Im the palace on Rohtas, ennui, anxiety, 
fever and ague, brought first bitterness, then despair, and, finally 
death, to many of the inmates. The children almost all died, 
and about one-third of the women. The autumnal epidemic dect- 
mated the matchleckmen, whom Kasim Al’s own requirements 
did not allow bim to relieve, as had been formerly the annual 
custom. And in October the fatal resalt of the Battle of Buxar 
dashed to the ground the last hopes of the ex-Nawab, and of 
his adherents. Kasim Ali was semed in his tent by order of 
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the Vizier and his treasure confiscated, He at once caused orders 
to be sent to the Governor of Rohtas, Shah Mull, to despateli 
his chief wife with all the treasure to Benares. -At the same time 
he suggested the- delivery of the éortress' to’ the British. The 
governor hastened gladly to-obey the first mandate, The Khurwar 
Baigas were called upon to bring in the porters from their villages, 
Rajmear, Kols, and others, to assist in removing the baggage 
and, treasure down the Pass.. Thakur Singh’ attended with his 
men and accompanied the retinue to the foot of the Eastern Pass, 
over the village of Akberpore, Thence he returned to’the palace. 
There he learnt, that of the treasure, only the jewels and the 
gold had been removed, the silver being too bulky had been 
left behind. The British troops under Goddard arrived jn the 
January after the Battle at Buxar, and to them the Fortress was 
delivered up without an effort at resistance. , The Governor, 
Rajah Shab Mull, retired to his estates-at Tilotho. The Ressalahs - 
were disbanded, and the women who had not accompanied Kasim 
Ali’s wife, were allowed. to betake themselves to Moorshidabad 
with all their effects, In March the British troops were withdrawn. 
A small native guard remained ón for another year, but by the 
spring of 1766, the mountain fortress had been totally abandoned, 
and shopkeepers, artisans, and masons, retired to their sliomes 
in the lowland villages. The governor himself had not omitted 
to carry off as much of the silver left, as his limited opportu- 
nities permitted. Doubtless, also, the British garrison found 
their reward for the labeur expended by them in digging up the 
floors and beating down the partition walls, in search for hidden 
treasure. But a large amount, the stealthily-hidden hoards of 
-mièn and women, who had died and left no sign, and of others 
who had been compelled to forsake the place when the Nawah’s 
garrison was disbanded, lay buried . within the palace. ‘To the 
present day, strangers from Eastern Bengal, Mussulmans, may 
-be occasionally seen wandering through the different buildings, in 
hand, scgaps of paper, containing some mysterious directions as to 
the spot wherein some ancestor had ‘darkly buried his wealth. The. | 
floors of every apartment and vault of the hall of audience’ 
have been dug up, and the last trove the writer knows of oc- 
curred in 1873, when a quantity of bar silver was extracted from 
between the plaister and the stone. of the wall. under the Takht 
Badshahi. ) | 
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*Agt X,—d ESŞORE.—CONCLUSION. 7 
HE sixth and coacluding part of Mr. Westland’s Report, com- 


. prising what he styles “the ‘Gazetteer,’ will form the subject 
of this our concluding paper. This portion of the work contains 


a good deal of interesting matter, which will bee‘commented on in 
due course, and such additional information furnished as we are able 


to supply from our own knowledge, or to gather together from differ- 
ent sources. And, we may here state at the outset, forthe multi- 
tude of figures we have to put in array here, we shall be mdebted 


= eithe# to Mr. H. Beverley’s elaborate and valuable Report on the 


Census of Bengal, 1872, or Dr. W. W. Hunter's able and accurate 
Glatistical Account of Bengal, Vol. II. A 
Before proceeding to notice the several sub-divisions, or divi- 


“sions—we prefer to use the former term, aud shall adhere to it. 


-” 


henceforth—and the principal places situated in them, as‘ arrang- 


ed in the Report under review, we purpose to offer certain statis- 
tical information régarding the district as a whole, which, we feel 
sure, will be generally acceptable to the reader, aś it will enable 
him t@ better appreciate and compare the details of the i i 
parts thereof which will follow in due course. 

Jessore which is situate between—* 


. North Latitude 23° 47° 0".& 22° 25° 50" 
East Longitude 90° 0’ 18" & B38? 57’ 23" 


has an area of 3,658 square miles, exclusive of 1870. square 


‘miles of Sundarbans,* according to the Census Report, and it> 


-miles in the Census Report, and no- 


is the largest’ of the three districts compasing the Presidency 
Division, Though it cannot be said to be absolutely ‘sparse- 
ly inhabited, yet the density of population there is’ evidently 
considerably below that of the twenty-four Parganas, there- 
being in the former only 567 persons to the square mile; 


-whilst i in the latter it is as high as 95l; and next to Húgli is 


comparatively the most populous af the numerous districts in Bengal. 

We may add that Jessore, as regards the number of persons to the 
square, mile, stands thirteenth on the list of the forty-three 
districts in Bengal. The average of all these districts gives 397 
to the square ‘nile, whilst the population of England includ- 


* The area of the entire Sundar- thing of thas is included in the cule 
bans is put down at 5,341 square lations that- follow. ; 


- 
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ing Wales comes up, on the average, to only 390 to the square 
mile. 

The aggregate population of Jessore “amounts to 2,075, 021 
SOU Is,.divided | into 1,051,126 males, and 1,028, 898 females, and 
distributed thus :— 


Mubammadans,* 584,450 males-+ 563,486 females, =1,151,936. 
Hindus, 458, 889 males-+- 456, 524 females, = = “915,41 3. 
Christians, 576 males -+ 566 females, = = 4,142. 
Othersects not specified, *3,211 males+ 3,319 females,= 6,580, 


Tt will be observed that the equality of the ‘sexes is pretty ` 
‘fairly maintained among the different castes or creeds, which 
appears to be the normal state throughout the Province of Bengal. 
The: Muhammadan element predominates, + whilst the Chaistians 
are numerically insignificant, and when we deduct from. their 

-~number above given 141 for Europeans and Eurasians, there onby 
remains one above a thousand Native Christians, the bulk of whom 
are Baptists, and the whole of the remainder Roman Catholics, or 
well-nigh so. All the last. have been converted by the Italian 
Missionaries attached to the Roman Catholic Centtal Mission, 
which was established about a score of years ago by the Very. 
Rev. Father Antonio Marrietti, who~ presidés -over “it-as Prefect 
Apostolic. Its head-quarters are at the. Sadr Stations where 

also reside some- Sisters of Charity and Lay Brothers, who all work 
hard and doa vast deal of goed to the people, and some of the former. 
may be seen in the Sundarbans alleviating distress, and striving stre- 
nuously to convert theelegraded heathens around them. We must 
candidly confess that the Roman Catholic Missionaries endure priva- 
tions and risks in their good work which our Protestant M issionaries,. i 
~ be they Europeans -or Natives, shrink from; though the result of 
all such labor in the East is of scant va alue, and must be fearfully - 
disheartening, There are only afew professed Brahmos in Jessore, . 
but, we believe, there are many young Hindus really of this | 
sect who are diffident to declare themselves so openly, lest they 
should offend, and become outcasts from their families, There is 
‘a Bréhmo Samáj at the Sadr Station, and in a few other places, 
but the members thereof are not regarded with favor by the bulk 
‘of Hindus, who are bigoted and entirely in the kajas of their in- 
terested priesthood. 

As regards educational anonn, there were in 1871 as 
many as 890 Government and Government-aided schools in the 


=r" * There is 10 Buddhist of either be descendants of the lower castes of 

sex ip Jessore, Hindus, who embraced Islamism, 

+ Most of these Musulmans are sup- probably under com pinsin: or in 
posed, itnd we believe rightly so, to ducement, 


a 
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District, * attended by 12, 349 pupils, Haen there were 188 
o unaided schools, with an aggregate of 3, 538 pupils, Or, in 
all, 578 schools and 15,887 pupils. Out of the above number of 
schoo! s, fifteen Only were for the education of girls. The aggregate 
cost of education in the Government and aided schools amount- 
‘ed in 1870- 71 to £9,360 6s lid, out of wiieh the people 
contributed, in the shape of fees and ‘donations, £4,738 si 10d. : 
or a little more than a moiety thereof, 

Education has, undoubtedly, only lately made ‘tapid groete in 
the district, s in 1856 there were merely 6 ‘schools throughout 
Jessore. Excluding the number -af girls’ schools in the District, 
there was in 1871 one sehool to every 1,867 males, and one scholar to 
every 69 males. Of the entire population there mee one pupil to 
every 130 persons thereof. There were in the same year 2,576 Muham- 
medans receiving instruction, whilst in 1856 there were only 291 

"The total postal receipts in 1870-71, exclusive of official corres- 
pondence, amounted to £1,911 7s. 8d., and the expenditure to a 
good deal more; or £2,522, 11s 84d, thus showing a deficit of. 
£611 4s 5d, But we are told by ‘Dr. Hunter that within the 
then decennial period the reeeipts had almost been doubled, whilst 
the expenditure had been enhanced only twenty-seven per cent., and 
this is borne out by the figures produced by him. “I'he number of 
letters, Rewspapers, and books, exclusive of parcels, received in that 
official year, were 1,38,243, and the number despatched in 1865-66, 
the latest date given in Dr. Hunter’s work on this head, were 74, 531, 
inclusive of parcels, 

The Land Revenue yielded, in 1871, £104, 519 18s. hoa no 
‘Jess than 2,844, estates then borne’ on the rent-roll, whilst the 
cost of civil administration amounted. to about £32, 259. The» 
gross Revenue in that year was estimated at £147,856, and the re- 
alizations, probably, did not fall short of that sum, if they did not ex- 
ceed it. In 1787-88 the aggregate Revenue of the entire district was 
only £80,728, though its area was then considerably larger pee 
it is. at present, “whilst the cost of civil admivistratiog -x 
but £6,400. j 

The "Regular Police Force of the district in, 1871 was com- 
posed of 1 District Superintendent, 1 Assistant Superintendent, 
116 subordinate officers of various ae and 506° constables, 


and its -aggregate cost’ was £212,430 2s. The above number 
* Made up thus :— 5, Government-aided Verna- - 
l; Government English schoo 1 cular schools l 322 > 
2: ‘5 Vernacular „ 4 6. Government-aided Girls’ 
3. jì Institution for | schools ` ts 
special education | Pee 
4, Government-aided Erevan Total, ... 390 


schools ssb 49 R — 


, e ae 
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of. constables include the River Police Force, consisting of 7 
constables, each one of whom was-in charge of a patrol-boat manned 
by 7 boatmen, and the total cost off their maintenance, £584 8s. 
forms.part of the sum just specified. . The whole of tle Police Force 
are distributed over 24 Police-stationg or Thénds, and 10 Out-posts, 
or Pharis, ' The Choukidars, or village’ watchmen of the dis- 
trict, numbered 4,594 strong in 1871, and- they are estimated 
to have cost the villagers, who have to support them, £14,241- 8s. 
of £3 2s. 6d. for each man. The present head of the-Police Force 
is Mr. W.. Kilby, Distric? Superintendent, who appears to be 
an active officer. ae FG 

The number of criminal cases instituted.in 1871 amounted to 
6,043, no less than 26 out of which were for murder, thus giving 
Jessore the unenyiable precedence in this line of all the Parious 
districts in the Lower Provinces. The number of false cases 

“rose in that year as high as 1,063, a significant fact, testifying tb 
the nefarious character of the people. . 

There is only one’ regular jail in all Jessore, at. the Sadr 
Station, and five lock-ups, as the smaller jails are officially desig- 
nated, in as many of the sub-divisions, The number of prisoners 
in the jail in 1870, stood thus: l 


Transferred stale sie 297. 
Released sues a, ost 2 E e 
Escaped s. oe oer 8 
Died © sec. S eae oe “12 
Executed a os "hae 2 





Total ae 2,491 


The Judicial Establishment of the district consists of 1 Dis- 
trict and Sessions Judge ; 2 Sub-Judges, and 2 Judges of Small 
Cause Courts, and about a dozen Munsifs. There is not a more 
deservedly popular official in the district than the present Judge, 
Mr, C. A. Kelly, and his ability, strict sense of justice, and 
thorough impartiality, are fully appreciated by the generality of- 
people, who deem: themselves most fortunate in having so con- 
scientious and painstaking an officer to administer the law. 
And, where the liberty of a fellow-subject is concerned, there is 

- no Judge whe bestows greater time and attention in carefully 
analyzing the evidence, which is indispensably necessary, con- 
sidering the way in which cases are usually prepared and sent 

_-up by the subordinates of the Police. _ ' 

The number of Charitable Dispensaries in the district. are, 
we believe,.ten. In 1871 there were eleven such institutions, 
and their total income, cum- balance in hand, amounted to 
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£1,611 16s. 7d. Their agéregate expenditure amounted to— 
exclusive of European medicines supplied free by Goverament— 
£990 11s. 3d. The number bf patients treated were : 


Indoor patients 8 
Out-door patients . 


-~ 


-t 


eea eee 5 320 oy 
= 12,411 
, Y 
-Potal ... 12,731 ` i 








The- Road Tess Departmeit is a tather faces one, ands is in 
charge of the District Engineer, Mr. H. ©. Burt, who has earned 
_ the reputation of being a vey active’ and intelligent officer, and 

his services are, we believe, fully appreciated by the- District Road 


Cess Sommittee.* 


The income of this new department. is a con- 


siderable one, and the expenditure is in keeping with itf If the 
sfib-committees at the various sub-divisions were better organized,’ 
and received, more money than they do now, { the roads in 


the interior would, doubtless, 


be in a better condition than 


. they are now, and the landed classes would then derive. some, 
substantial “benefit from the fund they have to support most 


reluctantly. 


The district is parcelled out for administrative purposes into 
six sub*divisions, or ‘ag they are now officially styled, divisions, 
each one of which has a Joint-Magistrate, an Assistant Magis- 
trate, or a Deputy Magistrate as exécutive officer in charge, and 


a Munsif as judicial officer. 


The officer in charge of the entire 


district is Mr. W. H. Page, officiating Mévistrate and Collector, 
and although he has only lately joined the ‘appointment, ue he 


is already well spoken of by. the péople. : 


ll ce 


THE SADR, OR Jessort SUB-DIVISION. 
Its area is 899 square milés, being the largest ofany of the sub- | 
— SSE ree ; 


*The Chairman of the Committee, in 
his Annual Report for 1875-76, speaks 
of: “the zealous, careful, intelligent, 
and patient supervision of the Com- 
mittes Engineer, Mr. Burt,” and 
the Commissioner of the Division ful- 
ly endorses the above opinion. We 
cannot ‘but think that Jessore is 
~ most fortunate iu possessing such an 
efficient officer as Mr. Burt has prov- 
ed himself to be. ` 

f In 1875-76 the gross Income, 
including the balance of the previous 


Tan was as high as Rs. 1,97,554-3-6, . 


and the Expenditure amounted to 
Rs. 1,65,911-6-6, leaving a surplus of 
Bs, 31, 942-12- A 

a The following figures show the 
several amounts granted ta thè dif-- 
ferent sub-divisions :-—~ 


Jessore, sae = Rs. 4 444 

Jhanidah, ... sg 12, "219 

. Ndrail, not spécially mentioned, ; 
about... ssa » 13,000 

Bagerhat, ... se: » 81,860. 

Khulna, pit Ss » 7,210 

Magura, un e y 4,829 


t 


te 
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divisions, and the sadaa, which is also the largest of any 
sub-division, is thus made up— 





‘Mohammadans, ha 3 . e ma, 356 

* Hindus, ies s u 212. 035 
Christians, AE eu ve 427 
Other sects, ... a6 "465 
“4. Total... - 590,283 





This gives 657 a as the aterage number of. Pe rer to the 
square “mile, showing the Sadi sub-division to be tlie most 
thickly populated of < any in the District. ‘The proportion of males 
to females is about equal, or precisely 50:2 per cent, of the former to 
‘the entire population. 

In 1871 there were in all fourteen Magisterial and Revenue 
~Gourts within the sub-division. The Sadr sub-division is at preset 
in charge of an able and energetic officer, Mr. T. M. Kirkwood, 
J. oint- Magistrate, whom the people are beginning to appreciate for 
his sterling qualities of head and heart. l 

The total cost of administration, &e., is prt down at £28, 329 16s. 
in 1861 ; and in that year the Police Force, spread over six Tiánás, 
were 1, 789 strong, of which 267 men belonged to the regular, 

“ Bengal Police,” "and 1,499 were merely: Chaukidars or *village- 
ar men. 

The head-quarters of the district is the Sadr sub-division, 
which is situate on the right bank of the Bhairab river, and the 
usual way of proceedirfe thence to Calcutta is by Carriage: Dék to 
Chagdah, 48 miles, over a metalled-road not always in good con- 

dition, wliich takes up about seven'hours, and from there by the 
Eastern Bengal Railway to Sealdah terminus, 38} miles, in, say, a 
couple of hours. The entire journey is thus one of 864 miles, and 
occupies about nine hours. By iver the voyage to Galouita is a 
tedious and circuitous one, the. route being vid Khulna and the 
' Sundarbans, and it cannot be performed in a Bholio in. less than 
four or “five days from Afra, which place is about 14 miles from the 
station, over a fair metalled-road, whence officials and others usu- 
ally embark, . 

The town of Jessore, within the limits of the municipality, has 
a population of . 

Muhammadans, males 1,876+ females 1,669=—-3,545 


* 


. Hindus, _ _ a. males 2,654+females 718= 4,872 
sete Christians, ... males °©79+females 100— 179 
Other sects, ...males 30+females 26-= 56 


a Total . ... males 4,639 -+-females 2,513==8,152 





` 
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Jessore is the most populous town in the whole of the District, 
in fact none of the others can even approach it in this respect, 
It has the only municipality ih the district, which was created in 
1864, and its fimancial position go 1871 stood thus: . f 
i Income, £1,280 6s. x 

. E 9 
Expenditure, 1,115 18s. 





~~? 


Surplus, £164 8s. ; g 





Considering ‘the, embarrassed condition, as regards funds, of 
most of the municipalities in this country, the result above shown 
must be considered to be very satisfactory indeed. The rate of 
' taxation on the inhabitants averages 3s-ldd. per head. There 
_ iwof course no salaried President, or Vice-President, these posts ` 
being filled ex-officio by the District Magistrate and Joint-Magis- 
trate, * respectively. “A Native Overseer is, -we believe, engaged to 
look‘after the roads, &e. — - oe 
The pretfy little church at Jessore, Christ Church, was erected | 
mainly by subscriptions from the residents of the district, at a 
cost of Rs. 8,467. The clock and tower were added in 1846, and 
the am@unt of its cost, Rs. 1,543, was also raised by similar sub- 
scription. The Parsonage too was built in that year, likewise by 
subscription, but it was sold some years ago, as no longer necessary. ; 
for no-Clergyman has been attached to Jessore for many years. 
That house is now owned, we believe, by*the Baptist Missionary 
Society, and their Missionary at Jessore, Mr. W. Spurgeon, occu- 
pies it. The first minister of the Church wasthe Rev, John Foy,- 
‘then the Rev. W. C. Bell, and lastly the Rev. W. E. Glascott, 
B.A., who left in 1867, since which time the Judge, or the Magis- 
trate reads- the service on Sundays, except ouce in a quarter, when 
the Chaplain from Dam-Damah comeg on a visit, n 
The Baptist Missionary has a small. house, or chapel, where 
he holds service on Sundays, in the Bengali language, we believe, 
as all his congregation, or nearly all, are natives. He has also 
a school for native boys- The Roman Catholic clergy have a 
- large brick-built house, which they have converted into a sort of 
Church, surmounting it with a belfry. In this house also reside 
the Sisters of Charity, and the native girls they-are so charitably 
educating. A thatch-roofed house, or Bangalah, adjoins it, where 
reside the Italian Missionaries; who have also a school for the 
education of Native boys. | 


7 ' e 
* Or some other oflicial, such. as the Civil Surgeon, as Vice-President. 
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` The Charitable Dispensary at Jessore was established-in 1842, 
god in 1871, as many as 22,464 pean were treated, of which 
242 were in-door and 2,222 out-door Ones, at a cost of £229 9s, 
6d., exclusive of European- Médicines supplied ley Government 
free of charge. Its income was then £249 8s. 1ld, 

There are two Cemeteries, old and new, in the station, close to 
one another, and the number of monuménts in them, considering 
the paucity of Europeans iu the station, is proportionably great. 
One of the oldest*appears to bear date 1826, and is to the me- 
mory of a Bengal Civilian of the name of Renny, e ` 

Excepting tle European officials and the Missionaries, all the 


rest-of the residents, or wel] nigh so, are Natives, - l 
There is a“ Government English School” in the station, the only 
one in the district, held in a fine commodious house having'h large - 
compound attached to it, amply sufficient for a playground, and 
where, we are glad to be able to say, we have seen some of tlie 
pupils receiving instruction in gymnastics. In 1871 the pupils 
here numbered -167, of whom. as.mauy as 157 were Hindus, 
‘and only 8 Makomadans and 2 “ others.” Its total expgnditure was 
£598 Os. 6d.; of which sum Government contributed £347 13s. 
lld. and private subscriptions and fees amounted to oily £250- 
6s. 7d. ‘There is, we believe, a pretty-large girls’ school at 
Tezpore. . ae y 
A small public library exists in the station : it was established 
by private subscription in 1854, duriug the incumbency of 
Mr. Richard Cairnes Raikes, as Collector. It is located in a neat 
little building opposite the Government Treasury. 
The Report. makes no mention of a fine Race Course at the 
“station, the remains of which still exists. Here, in days long: 
gone bye, used to run some of the finest horses on the Indian Turf, 
- belonging to the well-known racing stables of the late Messrs, 
W. H. S. Ramey, John White, Dr. Charles Palmer and others, 
Eheu! those pleasant Race Meetings are now things of the 
ash. a 
For some time a printing press existed’ at Maguré, four: miles 
north of the station, and the notorious Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
a rabid Anglo-vernacular hebdomadal, was started there ; but the 
press was removed to- Calcutta some years ago, and the newé- 
paper has ever since ‘been published there. Both are. owned 
by the Ghasha family, who have their homes at Magara, where 
they established a small Bazar, and named it Amrita after their 
“other ; hence also the title of their journal. 
In the jail, there are. various manufactures carried on, and 
in 18'70.the number of hard-labor prisoners engaged in them was. 
210, who earned £3,607 15s, 103d, whilst: the debit side showed 


+ 
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asum of £4,011 3s. 94d, leaving a deficit of £403 7s. 11d.* In 
other years, however, there appears to have been a surplus, morg 
or less, , ee o o 
The liberality „of the- late, Kili Patdár, in constructing roads, 
bridges, &c., is dwelt on in this part of the Report at some length, 
' butas we have refetred to his good works in detail before, it will ' 
here suffice to say, that Mr. Westland is mistaken in supposing 
the bridge at Dáitálá is over the Bhairab river. It really spaus 
a rather large bhal issuing from a Aal, aud is a Wooden one. 
Chanchrae about a couple of miles south of dessore, is the 
residence of the Raja of Jessore, and it was evidently originally 
fortified to some extent. It appears marked as ‘ Chanfera,” “a 
principal town” in the maps of 1769, given with vol.' IV of 
“ Selections from the Galcutte Gazette,” where neither Jessore,” 
Kasban, or Sahibganj, is entered, = urg a, 
Jhingáyáchhá is.9 miles to the south-west of Jessore, on the 
Kabadak river, which is-here spanned by a suspension iron bridge, 
the only one of the .kind-in the whole district} The namie 
is probably derived, from a fe native vegetable, ‘called 
Jhingd (Lufa deutangula, Roxb.,) aud. gdéchhd, “a plant,” al- 
though neither Mr. Westlaud nor Dr. W. W. Humter say any- 
thing about this obvious derivation, and the’ latter even spells 
it inaccurately, Jhingergacha,- The Mr, Mackenzie, an Indigo- 
planter, wlro did a good deal for the trade of this place, was pro- 
bably not Mr. Henry Mackenzie who died in 1865, as Mr. West- 
land says, but that gentleman’s immediate predecessor there, Mr. 
James Thomson Mackenzie, who retwed with a large fortune to 
Scotland more than a score of years ago, which he has greatly 
augmented by successful trade ard speculation, and is néw thé 
well-knowo Laird of Kintail, whose effusions on Indian affatrs: 
occasionally appear in the columas of the Limés. This place 
also appears on the Map of 1769 referred to io the preeeding 
‘paragraph, | 
Chaugdchhd, also on the Kabadak river, is 16 miles, to the 
north-west of Jessore, and famous for its sugar manufacture and 
trade. Its name, we-have no doubt, is derived from a species of 
pepper designated Chuu (Piper Chaba, W. Hunter) and gdchhu 
‘a plant.” Here resides Mr. McLeod, who, Mr. Westland says, 
deals in indigo seed, but we believe lie derives a large ineome from 
_* The value of machinery, mate- 30th September of that year, when a 
rials, inanufactured-articles in. stock, larve crowd were gathered ou thes 
etc, have been included in ‘the bridge and-below it, to witness the 
credit and debit sides of thisaccount. Bisarjan, or © casting of the’ idol,” 
+ It was originally put up in the many lives were Jost. Tewas. again 
“beginning of 1816, at a cost of about put ap at a further cost of Rs 19 “000 
ks. 18,00°, but came down on the or so, and has stood ever since. 
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the interest of his numerous loans to the Mahajans around, from 
whom, it is said, he takes no bond. 
` * Busantia is 12 miles south-eastg of Jessore, on the Bhairab, 
. and a considerable mart fot rice, which it impoxts, and sugar, 
which it exports, This flourishing Dzar belaugs to the elder. 
_ branch of the Narail family. 

Liupdi« is situated on the Bhairab river six miles from Jessore, 
but is of no importance at present, It was here, however, that the 
first indigo factosy in the district was established by Mr. Bond 
in 1795. 

Naupara, also-on the right bank of the Bhairab, is about sixteen 
miles from Jessore, and of some commércial importance, as the 
Bazér isa very cousiderable one, and the gathering of people 
bi-weekly on:market days is exceedingly large, Tt belongs o the 
Sridharpúr Boses; who have it kept neat and clean compared to 

~ other native Bázars, Mr. Westland gives it. as his A that 
the name of the place is derived from the number of boats (náo) 
always to be found there, but we cannot say that we have gener- 
ally seen many boats there. We think- there can be no donbt 
that it signifies “new quarter,” from nau, “new™ and pårá, 
“ quar ter,” inasmuch as it is the iterat meaning of the name, ~~ 

Keshubptir is 18 miles almost due south from Jessore, on 
the Harihar river, and well known for its sugar,, ch@ly and 
wood trade, Large quantities of earthen pots and brass utensils 
are here manufactured. Phere is a. Chaukidaré” union here. 
It contained 600 houses in 1871 and- the income was as large 
as £120." In our last paper this place was, by a singular clerical: 
error, credited with being the largest of the sugar marts in this 

District. The name should of course have been “ Kotchoud pur; 
and the statistics there given, taken from the Statistical Re- 
porter, refer to it exclusively. 

Mirzanagar, about 24 miles south-west of Jessore, stands 
on the left bank of the Kabadak river, and was the seat of the 
Fuujdars of Jessore, after oue of whom we. believe it is called 
to wit,” Mirza Cafshikan, who: ruled the district. in the middle 

- of the: 17th century, as previously pointed out by us. It appears 
couspictiously in the old (17 69) map, and a highway from a little 
above Bangaon to Mahmudptr is there shown to have passed 
by it. 

Gadkhali is 14 miles from Jessore on the road to Cal- 
cutta. A thand exists there, within the boundaries of which 

~resided a predatory class, a low caste of Hindus known as Vayddhas, 

| which word signifies, “hunters,” and which was doubtless their 
original, profession, as they calf themselves Shikaris, but they are 
now ostensibly cultivators, though in reality thieves. They are said 
by the natives to refrain from robbing in nate district in whieh 
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they reside, and if so, neither Mr. Beaufort, E E nor Mr. 

Monro, lately, did any good to this district in driving them and 

their families ` away from Jefsore to the neighbouring: district of 
Krishnagar. + 

Réliganj is ¥3 males front Jessore in a- north- westerly direc- 
‘tion, on the Chitra. river, which is here spanged ‘by a bridge 
puilt in 1853 by Mr. Beaufort, the then Magistrate of the dis- 
trict, and the road vid it connects the Sadr sub-division with - 
of J hanidah.. Mr. Westland says, these eplaees date back 
almost a century-and-a-half, buf we have ‘failed to find it’on the 
map of -1769, referred to frequently above, probably because 
it was not on any of the then mam roads. 
 Naldéngé* is 20-miles from Jessore. in the same direction, 

and fhe seat of the Rájás of that ilk, who belong to a 
Brahman family. The existing head of the family, Pramatha 
Bhusan Deb Roy, is merely styled Raj& by courtesey, if at all,” 
as the title was not conferred on his predecessors as an hereditary 
one, but as a personal distinction by virtue of a sanad, and .it has 
not been, we believe, renewed. At Nalddnga there is a charitable 
dispensary, “which was established in 1867. In 1871 it had alto- 
gether 1,694 out:door patients. only, maintained at a cost of 
£81 13s, 1d., exclusive of Government English medicines, and 
its incofhe amounted to, inclusive of balance in hand, £184.:7s. 5d. 

` Jalalpur, also on the Chitra river, is about 12 miles from 
Kaliganj, and some 30 miles fram Jéssore. It is not mentioned 
here by Mr. Westland, and at present it is.a place of little 
consequence, + but in Rennell’s map it appears as “ Dehulat 
Jalalpur,” and in Abul FazPs Aina Akbari, as as Dahlat 
Jalalpur.” i 

We may here add that the specific name of the Par jani of 
Ydsufpir mentioned as not included in the larger Parganá of the 
‘same name is Amirábád, or. in full” Yasufpar -Amirabad. We 
` somehow failed to notive this elision when going over the proofs. 

JHANIDAH SUB-DIVISION, ESTABLISHED A. D. 1862. 

It is situated twenty-eight miles north of Jessore, and is on 
the right bank of the Nabagangé, but the stream there is very 
shallow, and hardly navigable for ordinary-sized boats excepting 
in the period during which the inundation continues. The ‘name 
of this place literally signifies “ the abyss,” or “swamp of Jhani,”. 
. from Jhani, and dak.“ an abyss.” In the vernacular it is ‘some- 
times written as Jhanaidaha, but we venture to think the former to 
be its correct designation, and the final “ h ” to be essential as in~ 


* Phe name signifies “land of the bans, ia well known in the Tistet. 
nal, ” from a species of reed growing Its botanical designation is Arundo. 
in marshy places anq m tle Sundar- Amphidongs Karka. 
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Maldah. Both Mr. Westland aid Dr. Hunter are silent as to the 
origin of the name. This sub-division was created on account of - 


the disturbances caused by’ ryots donnected with indigo coltiva- 


tion, and it hasan area of 476 Squage miles, ang ‘its population 
stands thus : : 


M ubarfimadans We d wee 178,981 
Hindus... bees ‘yee 103,946 
- Christians ... tee -< we 52 
Other’sects ` o as Ce Sea 3.532 


Total: 286,4€L 

The average number of inkiabitants per-square mile is therefore 

602, and the males and females are pretty nearly balanced, the 

proportion of the former to total population being 48°9 per cent. e 
_ There were within it in. 1871 four Thands, having a force of 
55 strong of the regular police, and 691 of the rural police, or 
village Chaukidars, in all 746 men. 

The aggregate cost of administration here was, in 1871, no more 
than £1,608 12s., or less than that of’ any other sub-division 
within the district. The officer in executive charge of it at pre- - 
sent is a. Deputy -Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Mr W. G. 
Deare, who bas been ‘long: serving in the district, and afforded 
Mr. Westland some. usefyl infort mation, , when sub-divisional 
officer of Narail. There is also a Munsif stationed here. f 

The Charitable Dispensary at Jhanidah came into existence 
in 1864, and was maintained in 1871 at a cost of, exclusive of 
English medicines supplied to it gratis by Government, £93 

+— 2s. “6d., whilst its Income amounted to, taking the balance in 
hand, £167 19s. 2d. In that year “1b had 18° In-door patients 
+1 248 out-door patients, = 1,266 patients. 

All that we are told of the history of this ‘place is, that it 

. become a police’ Chauki, or station, attached to Thand Bosnah 
ander fhe arrangements made by | Warten. Hastings for the ad- 
ministration of the district, probably ` in 1772; and. that it was 
the head-quarters of the Mabmúd Shahi ale ale for the short 
time that it remained separated from Jessore. We may add that 
in the Caleutts Gazette of Match 29th, 1787, it was notified that 
Mahmtidshdhi was annexed to Jessore, and we learn from ‘the 
same source that its, evidently, first and last Collector was 
Mr. J. Sherbtirne, who was transferred in the same capacity to 

-the 24-Pargands, “in “consequence of a recommendation from 
the Court of Diractors,” which shows that this gentleman pos- 


sessed a good deal of interest with the magnates of Leadenhall 
Street. 
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Mr. Westland refers to the Muchis, ar shoe-maxer caste as 
being a criminal class, given fo plunder, ete. And we find from 
the “ Report oi Indian Cattld Plagues,” 1871, that in 1869 several 
of them were cnyicted for poigoniag cattle to obtain their gkins. . 

Close to Jhanidah, at the village of Chuadanga, resides a female 
divinity, rejoicing in the euplionious designation df Panchu-Pan- 
chin, who is reputed to have the power of conferring fecundity 
on barren women, and of .course, her levées, which -are held on 
‘Tuesdays, are well attended by sterile, females, who flock to her 
with varioug gifts—pice, milk, fruits, ete. This goddess is in 
charge of an old woman who acts as medium, and of course ap- 
propriates all the offerings. Verily, there are no bounds to human 
credulity. - . i 

Kot-Chándpúr on the Kabadak river, Hes about 16 miles to 
the south-west of Jhanidah, and the prefix signifies “a. fort,” or- 
“stronghold,” and it was, we learn, applied to it on account of a. 
guard of Sipdhis being stationed there to protect the treasure: 
passing through the place. It isthe largest mart for the sugar-trade 
in the distret. It was a sub-divison for a short time, during the 
disturbances among ryots and Indigo-planters, and ib is still a 
Thana ` eT - 
_. Kolkopá, on the Kumar river,is about ten miles north of Jhanidah, 
and a flourishing Baézdr exists there. There is also a Zhénd at that 
place. i 7 : e 

There are a number of indiga-factories within tbe limits of 
this sub-divison, belonging to Messrs @weedie, Shirreff, ete., 
ete, 
Ma’GURA’ SUB-DIVISION, ESTABLISHED A.D. 1843. - 


This Sub-division stands on -the right baak of the Nabaganga, 
where the Muchikhali meets it, and brings down to it the united 
waters of the Kumar ard Gorai, and is 45 miles from Jessore by 
‘Jand. via Jhanidah. According to Dr. Hunter, it owes its name 
to the Magu? fish, which, we may add, has its skin devoid of scales 
and belongs to the Siluride family, being Clarius mégur of 
“Bam. Buch.* It was created isto a sub-division m order to 
check the number of dakaitis, or gang-robberies, committed there- 
abouts, and the first’ officer who had charge of it was Mr. 
Deputy Magistrate Coekburn. l 


aE Eaa 


* Fish being one of the most im- of Jessore might with equal right 
portant products of tbe District, apply the designation Matsya- desa- 
several places in it derive tbeir names or“ Country of Fish,” to their Dis- 
from various fishes to be fonnd in the | triet as the people of Bogura. (Bogra) 
locality, e g, Putimrai, Keaikhali,” do to theirs. . AR 
Khalishakhali, ete, The inhabitants 
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It- has an area of 425 square miles only, and is therefore the 
synallest sub-division within the District. It has’ also the smallest 
population, which is made up thus: 





Muhammadans as we lH, 161 
o Hindus me oan 126,854] 
Christfans : . 9} 
Other Sects. sis E an 1,127 
` so %4 Total 275,120 
s Gae 


The number of-inhabitants to the square mile is thus 649, and 
the proportion of males are 47°9 per cent. to the whole population, 
showing an appreciable excess of the opposite sect, and that the 
female element is stronger here than ‘in any other sub-divisiéh. 

. The sub-division is in executive charge .of an officiating- Joint- 
Magistrate, Mr, J. Kennedy, and a Munsif is also located ther®. 
There are three Lhands, having a regular Police force of 69 
strong besides 608 village watchmen, in all 677 strong. The. cost 
of admivistration in 1871 amounted to £2,288 16s 9d. ` 

The Charitablé Dispensary at Mágurá dates only frm 1865, or 
later than any other similar institution in the head-quarters of the 
other five sub-divisions. Its income,. including balance. in hand, 
came up in 1871 to £134 7s Od, whilst its expenditfire was 
then, not taking into account English medicines supplied by 
Government without chargt, £94 9s Od. It had in that’ yéar 
indoor patients 45, Out-door patients 686, altogether 731 
patients. . . n y 

The principal trades are export of sugar and import of rice 

-in rather large- quantities. A considerable trade is also carried 
on by Nalus, or mat-makers.: There are also a number of 
oilmen who reside there, and they preparea large. quantity of 
mustard oil for exportation. - st 

Hazrapur is about six miles from Magura, on the Nabaganga 
river, and the Sadr factory of the well-known Indigo concern of 
‘that name belonging to Messrs, Tweedie. It is one of the very few 
Concerns in Jessore that are said to be doing well, con 

Ichakada is four miles from Maguré, and was during the’ 
Muhammadan Government of the country a sort of military out” 
post, hence, at the commencement of the British rule, we find it 
designated Kot-Ichakada, ‘There is a good trade carried on there 
in country produce, and the market, which is a flourishing one, is 
-held bi-weekly, on Tuesdays and Saturdays, 

Mahmudpwr, erroneously designated Muhammadpur by both.’ 
Mr. Westland and Dr. .Hunter—such is the force.and vitality of 
error once established—is 147 miles from Magura, on the Madhu- 

yl 
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mati river, and was the head-quarters of the district of Bosnah. 
Its history, such as it is, has been already unfolded when narrating 
theexploits of Sitéram Ron in Part I. It of course. occupies 
a prominent place in Rernell’s map, and is marked asa “principal 
town” in the Map of 17699given with vol. IV. of the “ Selec- 
_ tions from Calcutta Gazette.” Its present desolate,condition is said 
to be due toa fearful epidemie fever, which broke out, we are 
told, in 1835, among a gang of prisoners a3 work in that Jocali- 
ty, and spread right round, almost depopuiting the places visit- 
ed by it. [he trade of the place is *insignificant, and appears 
to be almost confined to salted. Hilse (Sard) fish, which <are. 
sent to Calcutta for sale in immense black jars. l 
_ We may here re-produce Bábu (now Dr.) Rájendralála Mitra’s 
‘ Not@ on three ancient coins found at Mohammadpur, in the 
ae district,” given in vol. XXI, pp. 401-402, Jour. As, Soo, 
1, 1852.” aa > 
“In the preceeding Plate (PL. XIL, figs: 10, 11, and 12) I hava 
given figures of three coms found along with several ethers near 
-the Arunkhalr’—Alangkhali— river at Mohammadpur’—Mah- 
mudpir—“In the district of Jessore, and presented to the Asiatic 
Society by Mr. F. L. Beaufort; ib appears they had been buried in ` 
an earthen pot which was accidentally discovered by a man -dig- 
ging a well.* The coins, which were found along with those now 
under notice, are all of the Guptu kings of Kanouj, and com- ` 
prise specimens of the silver coinage ef Chandra Guptu, Kumara 
Guptu and Skandar Guptu. -The metal of these coins is very. 
- impure, and were the fact of their coins befsz frequently discover- 
ed in Bengal a sufficient evidence to conclude that the Gupta kings 
of Kanouj once held the sovereignty of this country, it would _ 
strength an opinion started by James Prinsep that the provincial- 
currency of the Guptus was of an inferior metal to what wa 
used in their metropolitan towns. ` 
“No. 1. (Fig. 10) isa gold coin, weighing 85. grains, on the 
observe it has a female with a bow, a standard, a deer looking 
towards the left, and a border round the margin, with the monogram 
Sri in the Guptu character. Reverse, a winged victory to the 
right, with an undeciphered Arian (?) inscription in the margin. 
>- “The reverse is very unlike that of the Guptu coins, but the 
monogram induces one to assign it ta Sri Guptu, the founder of 
the Guptu dynasty of Kanouj, wha is the only king of that time 
_ whose coins have not yet been discovered, and this conjecture: is- 
' somewhat strengthened by the fact that it is only in the coinage _ 


ial Unfortunately Mr. B. has been ments of the pot.—[Hds. Journ. As. 
unsuccessful in preserving amy frag- Soc, BA 
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of the Guptus that we observe the practice of using initial letters 
instead of, as conjointly with, the names of. the kings in full, 
and it might, not very passable fie Supposed that the founder 
of the dynasty was'the first who introduced this practice as well 
as the figure of victory, which last, Kis successor? changed into a 
Lakshmi, ` à ns ge . l 
“No, 2 (Fig. 11) appears likewise -to be a Guptu coin, and is 
evidently an unique specimen of its kind. On the observe it 
has the Raja seated’ on a stool, with the nimbus round his 
head, and attended by two females standing by his side; 
above his left hand is an indistinct monogram. On the re- 
verse is a standing’ female figure holding branches -of lotus 
in her hands: before her is a peacock, and to the left, Sri 
Nerendra (Guptu ?) in the Guptu character. It is however déubtful 
if this be.a coin of the.monarch of that name, whose coins have 
"an equestrian obverse. ' _. 
“No, 3. (Fig. 12.) This coin has not yet been noticed by any 
Indian numismatist, On the observe it has a human figure 
seated on a bull couchant, with the letters (jaya) at the 
bottom, and—in the margin on the left, in the Guptu character, 
On the reverse the legend is the same as in the Guptu coins, but 
rudely executed. The inscription is not perfect, the letters (Sri 
mata) are all that-are distinct. Metal very impure silver. ° 
A. coin somewhat analagous to this, with the bull rampant, 
was discovered by Mr. Trefear at Jaunpur whilst digging on the 
site of an old fort colled Jayachand’s koth- (Jour. As. Soc. vol. III, 
p. 411, pl. XIII, fig. 1%,) and a brass seal with a bull couchant 
done very much in the same style as the coin, with the name of 
_dayachand in full found at Shahpur, and presented to the 
Asiatic Society in June 1850, by Mr. Earle, from a careful com- 
parison of which bearing in mind that the bull is, the peculiar 
cognizance of the Rajputs, and that Raja Jaya Chandra of Capt. 
Fell’s Benares copper plates (Astatie Researches XV: p. 446) was 
a scion of that royal stock, I am led to assign this coin to that 
prince, * According to the plates, Jayachund flourished in A. O. 1177, - 
an era fully borne out by the modern and peculiar Indian appear- 
ance of the coin.” ` j 
Binodpur is about 7 miles from Mágurá, mid-way from it - 
and Mahmúdpúűr, and is a thriving- place, with, a flourishing 
market. The commoditiés sold there ate chiefly mats, rice, 
sugar, and mustard oil. . eo - 
_. Salkhia is about half-way from Jessore to Mágurá. It was a 
Chauki attached to Bosnah Tkdné and is now a Lhdnd. 


NARAL, OR NARA‘IL SUB-DIVISION, ESTABLISHED A. D. 1860. - 
‘It stands on the right bank of the Chitré, some 22 miles from 


4I4 | Jessore. 

Jessore in an easterly direction. It owes its existence to the 
refractory conduct of rayats who cultivated indigo, and who rose 
en masse against the indigo-planters, on the allegation that the} 
and their a Oppressed them. After having its head-quarters 
_ Several times shifted, the suledivision at last found an abiding 
place at Nardil in 1861. on 

The area of the sub-division is pnt down at 483 square. miles 
and. the population is distributed in this manner: 





_ Muhammadans See. Lae ‘40° 184,514, 
Hinduse sao pee nee J 63,852 
Christians sis oe 2 ate 22 
Other’sects F dki wes: 655 

T Totat a ... 299,043 





» The above figures give 619 inhabitants to the square mile, and 
the-propertion of males to the whole population is 49:2 per ceit., 

which nearly balances the sexes evenly. Itis the most sparse- 

ly inhabited, or rather: has the least population, of the several 

sub-division in Jessore excepting Magura. The Hindus exeeed the’ 
Muhammadans in number, which peculiarity is only repeated in 
athe Bagerhat sub-division. And thé Christians here are less than 
_ any wiere else. The sub-division is in executive charge of a 
Deputy Magistrate; Baba O. Ganguli, and a Munsifis the judicial 
officer of it. There are 3 Thdénds within it, and a Police force 
of 694 strong, composed of 61 mren of the regular police, and 
633 village watchmen. The total cost of administration of- the 

sub-division was in 187I estimated at £2,056 14s Od. | 
"© There is an important and extensive Bázár at Naráil which is. 
named Rupganj, after its foundem an ancestor of the elder branch 
of the Narail family, who owns it still The market is held bi- 
weekly, on Sundays and Thursdays. 


_ All the extensive estates belonging to the elder branch of the 
Náráil Zamindérs are now, happily for all parties concerned, in 
charge of a single manager, and Mr. A, Hume Smith holds the post. 
of Manager-General, evidently to the satisfaction’ of every. one 
interested, which speaks well for iis tact and jndgment. 

There is no Government Charitable Dispensary at Narail, and 
it is altogether unnecessary, as the Nardil Zamindars have es- 
tablished an exceedingly good dispensary, located in a fine build- 
ing, under competent management, : 

The staple produce is the lomg-stemmed variety of rice, grown, 
in the bids, or swamps, called boro and rdidé&. The other agri- 
enitural products are oleaginous seeds,—til, or sesame, linseed, 
and mustard; pulses; vetches ; jute, and indigo.. 
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| Naldi is 5 miles north of Nurdil, on the Nabagang&, and was 
evidently, i in ancient times, a place of some importance, as it 
ves it name to an extensive Pufyand, ot fiscal division. It 
is supposed by some, and among Sthers Mr. Blochmann, to be 
Rora with “ Noldy? iw Van en Brouckes map of 1724, a 

copy of which we obtained from Monsieur, Cartamberd’ of the 
Bibliotheque Imperiale, Paris, in 1869, and which, with our con- 
sant, was published by Mr. Sandeman in “Selections from Caleutia 
Gazette, ” “vol. ÎV.e There is now a small trade in sugar carried 
en here, and the Bézdrtis a pretty good one, where, as usual, 
the market is held. bi-weekly, every Monday and Friday. 

Kuméargéng, or the “ Potters Market,” is eppósite Naldi, 
situated in the village of Chandiharptr "and appears to have 
Been a considerable grain mart during the last century: The 
Bázár, owing to disputes ` among rival Zamindars has ceased to 
exist, and there is now only a. hdt or market held in an opan 
and unsheltered spot bi-weekly, where ‘the purchasers of chil- 
Hes from Báqirganj meet the sellers of this produce from 
Jhanidah. l 

Lakshmipdsdé, or .Lakshmipashé, (? “ Lakshanft’s earring,” 
or “ Lakshmi's fea ” from Lakshmi, consort of Vishnu, and 
goddess of plenty; Ceres of the Romans, * and pdshé “ earring, ) 
ison the Nabagéngd, 10 miles from Naráíl, here there is a 
pretty considerable trade carried on ia country produce, cloth 
grain, etc. But the place chiefly noted for- being the. residence 
of a numerous body of pure Kulin Brahmans. They date their 
advent in Bengal to the time of Adisur, King of the country, who 
in 1063, A.D., brought five Bréhmans from Kanauj to perform a 
sacrifice. A successor of the aforesaid sovereign, -Balldl Sen, 
portioned. Bengal for Brahmanicad purpose into five divisions, viz., 
Bagri, Banga, Varendra, Mithila, aad Rarhi, and each one of the 
five Bréhmans had a division. assigned to him. All the descen- 
dants of the said Brahmans were made Kalin Brahmans as 
-being endowed with these nine essential qualities, to wit, 1, achar, 
“purity ;” 2, binay, “humility;” 3, bédya “learning ;” 4, 
pratishtha, «c good reputation ;” 5, ‘tirthadarsan, t sanctity 
acquired -by pilgrimage”; 6, nishtha, “constancy”; 7, britia, 


“good conduct”; 8, tap, “ devotion” ; and 9, dán, es charity.” 


We may here add that kulin signifies “ noble,” “. honorable.” 
The descendants of the five Brahmans had at that time dis- 
persed over fifty-six gans, or “village communities,” of which 
„eight were designated Mukhya Kulins, or first-class Kulins ; 
fourteen Gauna, or, second-class Kulins ; ; and thirty-four Srotriya, 
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* Another name for the Hindu goddess is Sri. 
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or non-Kulins, alias “ Bansaj.” A Kulin forfeits his birth-right 
when he fails to adhere to the limitation as to marriages among 
themselves, and of course his Pescendants are also placed beyond 
the pale of Kwlinesm by any such act. This inviolable rule is 
that both husband and wife mast be descended an equal number 
of generations from their original stock, so that,it occasionally 
occurs that, six or seven sisters 6f all ages are wedded te one man, 
although he may be old enough to be the father, or even grand- 
father; or, a woman of forty or fifty years sof age is given in. 
marriage to a mere lad. This reprehénsible practice, repugnant 
to human nature, is not conducive to morality, The Kulins of 
Lakshmipasha.are, Mr. Westland states, descendants of one Rama- 
nand Chakravarti, who emigrated there from the Baqirgan] district 
‘five gererations ago, on account of the oppression of the Maghs, who 
compelled the Brahman boys to marry their daughters. He 
married a daughter of the Mazumdars of Dhopodaha, which is- 
an adjacent village, and he thereby obtained from them as a 
dowry the village rights of Lakshmipasha, which he, his nine 
sons, and their numerous descendants, have held ever since. It 
is worthy of notice that, despite the stringent rule referred to: 
above, Ramanand and his successors are still reckoned Kulins, 
albeit slightly blemished ones. This exemption from total for- 
. feiture of their Kulinism they owe, it is said, to the said Mazum- 
-dars being of high caste. ; 

There isa noted, temple dedicated eto Kali at Lakshmipasha, 
erected by the ladies of the Naldi family, the head-quarters of 
which Zamindari it is. a ; 

Kalia is somé 10 miles or so from Lakshmipasha, and the 
residence of a large-number of highly respectable Kayastha fa-. 
milies, Who being for the most. part in Government employ, are 
a well-to-do class, and some of them are absolutely wealthy. It 
possesses a fairly good school, and had a Charitable Dispensary. 
This latter institutfon was established in 1867, and in 1871 it 
had, we find, 900 patients, who were exclusively out-door ones. 
It was abolished in the latter year. According to Mr. WeStland, 
the reason’ for the larger body of “ Bhadra Tok,’ or “respectable 
people,” being found there, is owing to their having fled to this 
inaccessible place, in the midst of a marsh, to escape the persecu- 
tion of the Maghs, and also the Basgis, or Maharatas, During 
the Durgé Pujd vacation, there is high festivity at Kalia, aid 
boat races appear to be one. of the regular amusements on the 
occasion, These boats are long and narrow, and as some of them. 
are manned with more than fifty hands with paddles, they go ata 
great pace. 5 ` Be 

Sridharpur, on the left bank of the Bhairab, or’ rather* about 
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a couple of miles to the north of it, is the residence of the Basu 
{Bose) Zamindars who maintain a gharitable Dispensary. at the 
place. It had in. 1871 as many as fo39 „patients, all out-door 
ones,'and its then expenditure, not including cost ofe English medi- 
cives supplied without charge by Government, was £83 15s 4d, 
ahd its income, evith balance in hand, £179. 6s Od. ; 


KHULNA Sus-DIVISION, ESTABLISHED A. D, 1842, 


This is not only the oldgst sub-division in the district, but the 
very first established in all Bengal, and the head-equarters are 
situated 87 miles from Jessore by land, on the confluence of the 
Rupsáhá aud Bhairab rivers, the former of which is to the east 
thereof and the latter to the north. The head-quarterg were 
originally, for a short time, located on the west side of the Rup- 

- sáhá, at Khulna Proper, near Mr. Rainey’s residence, but those 
lands were exchanged for some other lands in village’ Tutpara, 
Pargan&é Hoglá, *on the present site, belonging to the Zamindari 
of Messrs. Rainey. Mr, Westland does not appear to have been 
informed of these essential particulars as he does nat allude to 
them at all. l C | O 

The designation of the place is said to be derived from khulana 
signifying “ opened,’ meaning the opening of the Sundarbans, and 
we give this supposed derivation for what itis worth, and, in the 
absence of any more probable explanation of it. Mr. -Westland says 
the position of Khulné, “at the point where the Bhairab meets 
the chief Sundarban youte, has rendered it, for a hundred years 
at least, a very prominent place.” More than a century ago, or — 
in A.D. 1766, it must have been a rather considerable place, for 

~we find it mentioned prominently in the following extract of the 
Proceedings of the Board in Cilcutta, bearing. date the 29th 
September of that year, and published in the Rev. J. Long's 
“Selections from Records of the Government of India,” vol. L, 
p. 457: - i : : 

“The Bugey lays before the Board an account of charges incur- 
red in the Bugey connah in dudgerows, boats, and necessaries 
supplied at Culnea, (Khulna,) and sent from hence for the relief of 
the people saved from the Falmouth, amounting to Rs, 10,135, 
which is ordered to be paid.” Sen | 

The vessel referred to, we may state here, was wrecked near the 
south of the Pasar river in 1766, vide map with vol. IV. of 
“Selections from Calcutta Gazettes.” And, in the said map, 


3 accountable clerical error, “side of the Bhairab river” ; it should 
eee was stated to be ex- have of course been stated to be ex- 
lusively on the north, or right-hand clusively on the south, ete.. 
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“Culna” (Khulná) has Jessore prefixed to it, thus :—Jessore-Culna,” 
showing evidently, that it be then the head-quarters of the 
district, as the station of “Je ore ” is no where else.entered in it. 
The sub-division contains an “area of 695. square miles} and 
is after the Sadr sub-division the largest in the District, The 


population is thus divided: : 
Mubammadaas, ses we 168,153 
Hindus, ... ee ‘ose, 155,149 ; 
Christians, ee ee ee O GS a 


Other Sects, oo. Ka 6l 


Total eee 324 001 ` 


nicenember of inhabitants exceeds that of any other sub-divi- >` 
sions save Jessore, but the above figures only give 466 souls to the 
square mile, which shows that, next to Bagerhat, it is the most - 
thinly populated. of the half-dozen stib-divisions in the district. 
‘The males in proportion to the ag gregate population are 54-5 
per cent., thus proving that they here considerably exceed the 
female inhabitants, ‘and that the male element is stronger than in 
any.other of the various sub-divisions, - 

The sige of this sub-division was formerly even ince than -it 
is now, as it included, as Mr. Westland correctly says, “almost 
- the whole of the Bagerhat sub-division,’ and, we may add,.a 
considerable portion of the Nardil subdivision and a part of the 
Sadr sub-division as well, As to the establishment of the sub- 
division, we have referred to it before, ia our last Part, but we 
may here state that Mr. Westland is altogether wrong in” stating 
“the first sub-divisional officer was Mr. Shore,” as no officer of 
that namé was ever stationed af Khulnéd. The first. in charge~ 
of the sub-division was Mr. M. A. G.-Shawe,* Joint: Magistrate, 
who was previously for some time Commissioner in’ the Sundarbans. 

The sub-division is’ now: in executive charge of an Assistant 
Magistrate, Mr. H. P. Peterson, and a Munsif’s Court is also 
located there, and lias been at least ever since its foundagion on 
the west side of the Rupsáhá river, and previously on the east 
side of that now broad stream. It was originally, we may here 
state, a mere artificial AAG, or narrow creek, and was during the 
last century excavated by a salt-merchant called Rap Sahia— 
from whom it takes its name—to connect by a short cut the 
Bhairab and Pasar rivers, and thereby shorten the boat-route to 
Calcutta, It has increased in course of time to a wide and 
turbulent river, but the ferry ghat at Khulné still preserves the 
original name Rup- Khati-Ghat. l 3 














* The final letter “e” was inadvertently omitted in this name, in 
Part Hi, l 
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_ The Police force in 1871 consisted of 84 of the Regular Police,- 
and 565 village-watchmen, in all 649 men, stationed within four 
Phandés. The cost of -administrationf in the same year amounted 
to £2,468 18s: Od. l oan 
. The Public Works Departmentehave lately made Khulna the 
head-quartets of a Supervisor belonging to the Circular and’ 
Eastern Canal Division, and the executive officer thereof has charge 
of the towing paths along the Sundarban boat-route, as also 
of the public buéldings located in this and the adjoining sub- 
division of Bagerhdt. The Government buildings, etc. in the 
remaining five sub-divisions, including the Sadr one, are in charge 
of the Executive Engineer of the Presidency Division, ` 

Both the Baptist Missionary Society and the Roman Catholic 
Mission have stations at.Khulnd, including in their limifs that 
portion of the Sundarbans within the district. The formeris in charge 

“of a Native Missionary, who remains chiefly at Khulna, and the 

latter under a zealous Italian Missionary, the Rev. A. Cazzaniga, 
who often visits the Sundarbans, and remains there for a long time, 
despite the well-known unhealthiness of those parts, especially for 

Europeans. There is a small Christian Cemetery here, not far from 
the site of the old Coal Depét, and’there are some graves in it, 
but no tomb-stones recording the names of those who are interred 
in them. D ; ê 

Khulná was till lately one of the three-and-twenty River Regis- 
tration Stations in Bengal, amd, with a few exceptions, the most 
important of them, as.the boat-borne traffic of. the North-Western . 
Provinces passes through it in the cold weather, and that of Eastern 
Bengal all the year round. Its local trade consist chiefly of rice, 
sugar, betelnuts, cocoannts, ete. The consignments of salt from 
Calcutta to the Eastern Districts wecessarily pass through Khulné, 
and it was, till the establishment of the “ Bengal Police” a Salt 
Superintendeacy, which was always in chargeof an European 
oficer. On the new Police coming into existence, the Salt Depart- 
ment ceased to exist, and was merged into the former Department. 

Since the establishment of the Forest Department in the Jessore 
and 24-Pargand Districts a couple of years ago, Khulna was made 
the head-quarters thereof, and Mr. Assistant Conservator G. 5S. 
Richardson, has charge of it, and resides and ‘has his office at 

Khalis a mile-and-a-half from: the Khulaá station. Here we 

may fittingly correct a slight error which appeared in our last . 

“paper, regarding the name of a forest tree ‘described by Dr. 

+W. W. Hunter under two différent names as separate trees. The 

- passage referred to should have run thus: Balai and Chhaila 
described as different trees (nos. 8 and 7) are in reality different 
names for one and the same tree, etc. Aud the dimensions of 
the latter tree ought to bave been stated to be 2} inches 
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“and 12 feet respectively," The tree was described under’ the 
vernacular name of ih by the Commissioner in the 
Sundarbans, we believe, in a article in the Statistical Reporter, 
vol. I, p. 1 166, Qual vide. We may also here state that a capital 

` account of “ the honey supply of the Sundarbans” will be found 
in the same periodical, but we do not know the nathe of a writer 
of this article. 
Among the roads, Mr. Westland mentions merely one, which. 
runs from the station of Jessore to Khulnå, Its length is 87 miles, 
and if metaMed throughout—it has been for many years only so 
done up to Singhia, some 10 miles from Jessore—would be a vast 
improvement, and confer a considerable benefit on the people, as 
carriages could then easily run to Khulná, and the Calcutta mail 
to the Báqirganj District would be appreciably expedited, This 27 
miles of unmetalled road-way ought to have been one of the very .~ 
' first undertakings demanding the attention of the District Road 

Cess Department, but it has up to this time received none. ` It is 

all the more important as it connects the Jessore station with the 

sub-divisiow of Bagerghat, and this road is also an important one, 
deserving of being “metalled too, as soon as possible. ` 
A masonry ghat, or landing place, was built at Khulné by one 

Sátu. Rém Mazumdar, who is now dead, and who lived on the. 

opposite side of the Bhairab river. ‘He also’ built the brick 

- building in which the Government English grant-in-aid school is 
located. Both were constructed about twenty years ago. | 

Khulnd Proper, on the right bank of she Bhairab, and about 

_ a mile-and-a-half from the Rapsaha rivers; opposite the present 

. Station, in an easterly direction, was the original site of the sub- 
division, and belongs to Messieurs Rainey. The eastern wing of~ 
a large house, which stil stands there, was the residence of the salt- 
agents previous to the British assuming the administration of the 
district, and, therefore, the oldest building erected by Govern- 
ment in’ the district, and over a century old. Here was also the 
Munsif’s Court previous to the head-quarters Leing remowed, and 
which existed before the establishment of the . sub-division. 

Some months ago there was. discovered here, at Khulua Proper,” 
a large treasure-trove. The hoard was found by laborers-in dig-. 
ging a field, and if was contained in an earthen vessel. “They 
“kept it a profound secret for some time, and the matter was- 
only lately reported by the Zemindar of ‘the place, Mr. J. Rudd 
R. Rainey immediately on his hearing of it, to the- sub-divisional 
officer, and the investigation has been delegated to the Pdlice,~ 
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* We must here as state that, quotedin our last Part, was printed 
the first word of the Bengal couplet sixil. It shouid have ‘been BIRT. 
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who appear to be, to say the least, most apathetic in the matter, 
Under these circumstances, failure gannot but be expected. One 
of the silver coins found there has bfa presented to the Asiatic 
Socieky, and pronounced by Mr. Blochmann to pe of date the 
6th year of Shab Alam’s reign, equivalent te A; H. 1179, or 
A. D. 1765? , > - Ex l 
Khálishpúr” has before been referred to in connection with the 
Forest Department, and it is here the large Bázár called by Mr. 
Westland “Charkganj” stands. It was so called, says Mr..West- 
land, from a Mr. Charles, ‘vho, about thirty years gince, had an 
Indigo-factory close by. The report is totally wrong here. The 
ganj is known to the natives as “ Chalet,” or “ Sdlet-Sdheber 
Bazar, after the late Mr, Chollet, an old Indigo-planter, who also 
built the Indigo-factory adjoining it. -Both these wer built - 
about two score of years ago, and the dwelling-house, where the- 
Office of the Forest Department now is, sometime afterwards, by 
Mr. J. A. Macdonald, an Indigo-planter, who is still living. Mr. 
Westland has also been misinformed as to one of the days in 
the week the hdé‘is held on. The hdt-days are Wednesdays and 
Saturdays ; and not Tuesdays and Saturdays. We annot help 
remarking that Mr. Westland seems to Have been singularly ~ 
unfortunate as to the information he acquired about this place 
showing that his informant must-have been possessed of Put little 
reliable and accurate knowledge of it There isa still larger 
Bazdr on the opposite sie of the Bhairab river, facing the 
station, where a Adt is held every morning, and which has existed 
ever since the last centtry. ai 
Senhati, four miles north-west of Khulna, on the opposite or 
north bank of the Bhairab, is a considerable: villagé, where reside 
numerous Hindu families, The Adézdér attached to it is called 
Nimåi Ray's Bazar, and is one of some importance, where a 
large local trade is carried on.’ Its founder, whose name ib bears, 
is stated to have been a Mukiear in the employ of the celebrated 
‘Rani Bhavani-of Nator, and the ruins of this Law Agent’s brick 
dwelling are situate about half-a-mile from the spot. Theré are 
here two shrines dedicated to Shital and Jalnarayan, the Hindu 
deities of small-pox and fever, respectively. A Kali-bard, now in 
a very dilapidated condition, was erected here in the last century by 
the Rajah of Jessore. 
Phultdlé, about 8 miles fram Khulná and on the same side of 
the river Bhairab, has a large Bazdr, which belongs to thé Náráil 
-“amindars. There is also a Phari, cr Police Out-post, situated here. 
* So written and pronounced now, a species of fsh much esteemed by the 


but the* correct name is, no doubt, lower classes of Bengalis ( Trichogaster 
Khalis-apar, and is so called from fasciatus, Bl, chn.) . 
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Tala is to the south, on the left bank of the Kabadak. It was 
formerly-a Poliçe Out-post. qlt is now chiefly a sugar mart. =, 

Kopilmuni is some 5 mils below the last-mentioned place,. 
and on the same side of the river; its ruins have before been 
referred to, in out Part I. A4“arge mela, or fair, is held here dur- 
ing the Baroni festival, which is principally attended by the lower 
caste of Hindus, as the local saint or muni, Kopil, is supposed 
by some to have been of the Jogi, or weaver caste. The tomb 
of Jafir-ullab, 4 Mubammadan saint, is also hefe, and numerous 
legends areecurrent as to the miracles performed by Jafir, of 
which the following is one, as pleasantly related by Babu Rasbfhari 
Basu: “A certain man had a cow which ‘he prized much, bué 
“it sickened and died. Being extremely poor he comes to Jafir- 
“ nllah and cries till his‘eyes are. red. ‘Why do you ery,’ saith the 
“ prophet, your cow is not dead, it is only sleeping. Thereupon 
he called of his disciples, and says: ‘Take’ this stick I give 
“ynto you, and having touched the animal with it, ‘call the 
“animal hither.’ The disciple goes to the field, and striking the 
“cow with gle stick, says: ‘Why goest thou to sleep so long, 
‘come, thy master calls? The cow rose as if it had been sleeping, 
“and followed the disciple to the cottage of JAfir-ullah.” 

- Chandkhéliits a large village on the left bank of the Kabadak, 
and an old Government clearance, being one.of those places which 
Mr. Henckell reclaimed. But Dr, Hunter has made the strange 
mistake of confounding it. with “Henckellganj,” which is a long 
way west of Chandkbali; onthe right bank of the Khálindá, and 
a little below, and on the opposite side of, Basantpar. This was 
in reality the first Government sub-division ‘in Bengal, being 
established as far back as 1786, but it existed for only a short~ 
time, when Mr. Foster, c.s, had charge of it. The ruins of his 
residence, which he occupied for’a couple of years’ only, has been 
_ referred to in our Part IL The immense market here held once & 
week, described by Mr. Westland, has evidently dwitdled down 
to an insignificant one. On the opposite side of the Kebadak, 
Within the adjoining 24-Pargan4 District, is a flourishing Bézar. 
A. Police Out-post has been established here. 

Masjidkar lies. on the same side of the Kabadak river as the 
‘preceding place, and is said to derive its name from “the digging 
out of a mosque,” which stands there. The building of this edifice 
is attributed by Mr. Westland to Khén Jáhán Ali, and the style 
of architecture is certainly precisely the same as that of the 
Satbattargumbaz, inckuding the five circlets arranged thus _ 
over the side door-ways, and on the significance of which we 
_Yemarked before. Adjoining this place, about a mile South of- 
ityare two tombs, said to belong to Buré Khan and Fathi Khan, 
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who were father and son, and both disciples of Khan Jdnan .Ali, 
and their kachari is stated to have goo on an elevated piece of 
‘ground, the brick foundation of a is still to be seen. as 
It.is as well to state here, that the panther or leopard know 
to the Natives as Kendud Bagh, er literally “ black tiger,” the 
. wolf is also sq called “in certain -parts of the country, is usually 
restricted to the cultivated parts of the Sundarban, The tiger- 
and leopard do not, as a rule, inhabit the same’-locality, as the 
former do not spare „the latter. when they come across them, In 
describing some of the principal fish of the Sundarhan, we omitted 
to supply the scientific designation of the mango fish: it is 
Polynemus disens. We also omitted to furnish the specific name 
of the mud fish (Periopthalmus schlosseri, Pallas.) 
š e 
Ba’cerua’t SUB-DIVISION, ESTABLISHED A. D, 1863. -o 
Of the several sub-divisions in Jessore, this dates the latest, and, 
regarding the derivation of its name, Dr. Hunter says, in vol. I, 
p. 227, of bis Statistical Account of Bengal: “ Bagherbat may 
mean either” garden-market “ or ” tiger's market. Spelt as Dr. 
Hunter spells the name, evidently, from Bengáli, Bagherhat, it 
can only signify “ Tiger’s-market,’ and not ‘Garden-market,” for 
in that language Bayh (atq) signifies “Tiger,” and Bag (ats) 
“Garden.” ‘In’ Hindustani, too, the names are ngt. quite 
- identical, for Bdaégh means ‘“ Garden,’ Bagh “Tiger.” We 
believe its exact name to.he Bagerhat, or the “ Garden-market,” 
and in future we shall adhere to this rendering, and the first 
Officer who-had charge of it, Babu Gaur Das Baisakha, Deputy . 
Magistrate, thus traces the origin of thé name, in Jour, As, 


- 


Koe., B., 1867, p. 127. 

“ Its present name is but of yesterday. It was given to it long 
‘after its glories had passed away and rts history forgotten. A 
“deserted village in the outskirts of the Sundarbans, its humble 
“inhabitants needed but the aid of a poor bi-weekly fair to supply ` 
“their wants ; that fair was, and is still, held on a raised spot on 
“the giver-bank, where once stood the pleasure ground of 
“Khan Jahan. The illiterate dealers and pedlars-who ‘frequented 
‘it to sell their goods called it the garden fair, Bagerhat, and the 
“name was adopted by Governinent when, in May 1863, it was 
“c made the head-quarters of a Magisterial sub-division.” ` 

A local tradition states, and we have no reason to doubt its 
accuracy, that a Muhammadan of the Shibéri caste, named Kober 
Badiya, had a large garden there, in which a hdt was erected, and 
the place was therefore designated Bagerhat, i 
_ As to the derivation of the name, Mr. Blochmann in Jour. As, 
Soc., B., Part I., 1872, p. 108, says that : Muhamimadans pronounce’ 


~ 
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Báqirhát, from some Muhammadans of the name, of Báqir. This, 

we may add, would give it, the same derivation as that of éhe 

adjoining district of Baqirgan ee 
The area of this last-establithed sub-division is 680 square miles - 

or only a little smeller in size than Khulud, and the number of ‘its. — 


` 


population is thus made up :— 


Hiúdus aa Wa 154,090 
Muhammadans e son 144,821 . : 
-,, Christians i oe © G2, 
Other sects si * ees 140 
Total — se 299,513 


. The number of inhabitants to the square mile is only 440, which 
shows it to be the most sparsely inhabited of all the sub-divisions _ 
inthe district. The Hindu population here, as in Náráil only of - 
‘the other sub-divisions, out-number the Musalmans; and the 
Christians in this part are numerically greater than elsewhere, 
not even excgpting in the Sadr sub-division. The number of 
males to total population is given as 53,5 per cent. i. 

A Deputy Magistrate, Babu Ramcharn Bose, bas executive charge 
of this sub-division, and a Munsif is also stationed at the place. 
The Regular Police amounted in 1870-71 to 88 strong, exclusive of 
659 village-watchmen, or in all 747 men, located within four Police 
- Stations, or Thdnds. In that year the expenditure iicurred 
by Government for administering the syb-division amounted ` 
to £1,922 4s. Od., or less than that of any other sub division save 
and except Jhanidah. eases a 

A. Charitable Dispensary was established here in 1864, or a - 
year after the sub-division itself.’ "Io 1871 the number of in-door 
patients-in it were 15, out-door ones 908, making a total of 923 
patients.. Its income, inclusive of balance in hand at that time, 
Is set down at £127 13s. 11d., and its expenditure, exclusive 
of European medicines, given gratis by Government, £81 19g. 4d. 

The Bazar has now become a pretty considerable oné, and the 
: market is -held there as usual bi-weekly: on Sundays and Wed- 
nesdays. : ; 

The sub-divisional building- is a two-storiéd one, and. there - 
is also a small brick-built lock-up, almost always well filled with 
prisoners under trial, for those sentenced are, under the new. 
jail rules, speedily transferred from the lock-ups to the station 
, jail, A masonry ghat was constructed at this place at the ex- ~ 
pense of a native landholder, Babu Mahima Chandra Adhyá, | 

There are a couple of ancient tanks near. the sub-divisional 
house. One called the Mithapukur, or “ Sweet tank,” when re- 
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excavated a few years back disclosed a brick-built ghai, which 
awas, probably, censtructed a centugy aga. The other, known as 
Natkhana, pukur, or “ Dancing-yom tank,” was most likely 
built’at the same time as was the Kacheri, of which the brick 
foundation only remains, calléd the*Basdbdri, of “ Lodging-house.” 
All these buildings doubtless belonged to the Muhammadan 
lady known as Bahu .Begam, who, in the middle of the last 
century, received asa jagir, or grant from the Nawab of Mur- 
shidabad, 6 as., or $ths, of, Pargáná Khalifatabad, and wkich at 
the permanent settlement, was commuted into 4 moaey allowance 
for her life-time, and this ceased with her death in 1794, 

The mode of communication in this sub-division is chiefly by 
water, but a good metalled road should be made to joja with 
the Khulna road, which also requires to be metalled, and thus 
- a good road to the station of Jéssore woukl be completed, __- 

We have lately visited the ruins of Khan Jahan A'li, near the 
Bágerhát sub-division, with the view of testing the accuracy of the 
information thereanent furnished by Mr. Westland in his Report, © 
which we took along with us for that purpose. From, notes taken 
on the spot, we find he has made only a few mistakes, and we 
intend to correct them as well to supply a little additional ` 
information, l l Poe 

„At the out-set we may state that, the tradition of the conversion 
of Pir Alli, alias Muhammad Táhir, was told to us in this wise : 

It appears that, whilst Khan: Jahan A'li was fasting’ during 
Ramzan he happened to go into a garden and smell a sweet- 
scented flower, on which a high-caste Bráhman from Vikrimpar 
near Dhaka wko accompanied the warrior-saint reproached him 
- with having actually, tasted food, inasmuch as “smelling” was 
equivalent to.“ tasting.” To revenge himself on this man, Khán 
Jahdn laid an ingenious plan to entrap him. He invited the 
Bréhman to his house, and in an adjoining apartment to that in 
which he received him, he directed several. highly-scented .dishes 
of beef to be prepared, atid the door of which was closed. 
Suddenly, whilst they were conversing, the intervening door was 
thrown open, and the scent from the dishes was of course wafted 
there. _The Brahman smelt it, and too late covered his nose with 
apiece of cloth. Khan Jahan immediately said to the Brahman 
that, as he had said that “smelling ” was tantamount to “ tasting,” 
he must have tasted the forbidden flesh. Hence his conversion. 

. Whilst on the subject of Muhammad Tahir, we may add that 
Mr. Westland is wrong in stating that there is ‘no inscription over 
the tomb‘of this personage. The sarcophagus is of grey-stone, 
and is literally covered with Arabie inscriptions. Three sides of 
it are, we believe, simply texts from the Quran, and on the fourth 
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or head-side, the inscription is said to refer to Muhammad Tahir. 
We tried ineffectually to get a rubbing of it, as the paper we took 
with us was too flimsy far the brpose; and got torn during thé 
operation. The report farthér states that “there are ‘said, to be 
inscriptions withinethe tomb, byt the author did not’ enter it to 
be able to verify the statement, We, however, did so, and, had 


to crawl in. We found several lines of Arabic” inscriptions on. | 


“the sides of it on the grey-stone slabs. 

There appears to have been an entrance to Khan Jahan’s tomb, 
whicli is now effectually closed. - è 

No mention is made in the Report of a large Masjid, a short 
distance from that of Khéa Jahán Alli. . A fine tank with a large 
expanse of water faces it, and its fishery i is said to be a some- 
what v&luable one, Here, it is said, resided one Sadat Khan, 
a disciple of the:renowned saint of the place. ‘There are, besides, 
nemerous minor Masjids erected by different less-well-known 
disciples of Khan Jahan, and it is hardly worth. while to record 
_ their several names in this place. 

A narrow stream flows near the Sathatiargumbaz, called the 
Magri Nad or Khal, it was, evidently, of much greater size 
in olden times, and was spauned by a substantial masonry bridge, 
the ruins of which still exist, constructed, probably, during the 
time of Khan Jahan. Near to ‘it is a ghat - called Pathorergkat, 
or “ Stone-gbat, where a stone pillar is still standing, and where, 
it is said, the stones. used for the varfous oe were unship- 
ped. 

Of the tank in which’ the so-called ‘-Alligat®rs’ are, Mr. Westland 
says the Faqis told him that, “no boat ever goes-on the surface.” 
We were intormed by the Fagir i in attendance. on us, who acted 
as cicerone, of course for a dowceur, that dongas, or ‘ dug-outs,’ 
are allowed toenter it, and he offered to bring dne for us to 
go in to shoot some teal within the tank, but as it was a Sunday 
we ‘declined the proposal. 

Apropos of Khan Jahan, we may here add that, from the 


translation of the reading of an inscription in a- mosque*in a- 


Mahalla of Dhaka, called Churihatta, it appears that the mosque 
was erected “by the Khan whose title is Khwajah Jahan,” and 
Mr. Blochman says :—“ It may be that the Khan Khwajah Jaban 
mentioned in this inscription is the same as the Khan Jahan 
whose tomb is.at Bagerliat.” In this inscription the name 
and designations of the reigning Monarch is in full thus :—“ Nacir- 
uddunya waddin Abul Muzafar Mahmúd Shak,” and it is 
‘dated the 20th. Sha'ban, §63,==13th June 1459, A. D. In the 
inscription on Khan J ahan’s tomb at Bagerhat it is recorded that 
he died on the niglit of Medes Cay, 26th Zil Hijjah, 863,= a0 


a 


October 1459, A.D. For the-information above given we are 
indebted to Mr. Blochmann’s valuaple “Notes on Arabic and 


Persian inscriptions,” inserted in Joug. ds, Soc, Ba Pt, 1, 1872,- 


pp. 107-108. | p | © > 
Kéchué ison the right bank of the Bhairab, ĉlose to its junc- 
tion with the Baleswar, and is a police owt-post. Here Mr. 
Henckell, in 1782, or thereabouts, established a market, and 
there is now a large Bázár there, divided into two-portions by a 
small stream, or khal, which is spanned by a ‘masonry bridge, 
built: by a person-of the oilman caste, one Bangshie Kundu as 
stated in the -scrawling inscription thereon. He also built a fem- 
ple-adjacent. to it. The name of this place is said, by Mr. 
Westland, to be, probably, derived from the vegetable “ kaghu,” 
and which we may state to be a tuberous plant, belonging to the 
Aroidee or Arum family, designated by Botanists as Colo- 
casia antiquorum, Schott. j oo 
Fakirhat, or the “ Beggar’s market”, situated also on the right 
bank of the Bhairab, is a police out-post, and has dwindled down 
from having been a large and important place inthe beginning of 
the present century. to a small and insignificant one. The Bdzde 
there, too, has fallen off considerably, and is on a new spot. ‘The 
former Bézdr was a considerable one, and -belonged conjointly to 
Messieurs Rainey of Khuiné and the Ghosha Zamindars of Rám- 
nagar, but the latter wishing to possess a Bazar’ exclusively to 
themselves, erected another cfose by on grourid belonging to them 
altogether. This Bdéedr has never thriven. Another Bazar, 
called KAliganj after ifs founder Káli Prasdd Ray, one of the 
owners of ji ths of Pargana Hoglá, established a Bázár in an. 
adjacent piece of land, which is flourishing. l 
` Játrápúr, mid-way between Btgerhdt, and Fakirbát, stands 
likewise on the same side of the Bhairab. The river here makes 
a detour of about four miles, returning close to the placè wheénee 
it commenced winding, thus forming a narrow neck of land, and 


the proposal to cut a canal through it to shorten the boat-route, - 


veferred to by the writer of the Report, has been since carried 
out, in 1873. It has, as Mr. Westland expected, “increased the 
strength of thé tidal current,” but this has, unfortunately, brought 
the brackish water farther north, and rendered a tract of country 
on the banks of the river, which was formerly tolerably healthy, 
now absolutely unhealthy. There-is a large temple of the 
Vaishnav seat here, dedicated to Gop4l, an ancient resident of the 
village, The temple was built about two generations ago by one 
Balabh Das, over whose -grave, for the Vaishnavs, albeit Hiadus, 
inter their dead, is another temple, dedicated to him as Babdyi, 
the name by which he was generally known. We believe that 
. l A2 
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Jatraptir is identical with Sjatterpoer of the old Dutch Map of 
the seventeenth century, fide our “Note on the (probably) 
“identity of Fattapoer and ‘Sjtterapoer in‘ Van den Broucke’s Map 
“of Bengal (1660 A. D.) with Fathpúr and Jatrapúr, respectively, 
fcon the Bhaifabe River, in thg Jessore District,” inserted in Pro. 
As. Koe., B., January 1874, pp. 19-20... i 

in this part of his Report, has the Athárabanká, “the eighteen 
reaches,” on the west side of it, and the Bhairab on the north. The 
junction of thesestreams at this place, *renders it a rather impor- 
_ tant one. A very large and valuable Bázár exists there, belonging 
` tó the proprietors of five ands of Pargáná Hoglá, which estate is 
called here the Bérd Zilé in contra-distinction to three nás 
thereof, designated the Chota Zild. A bi-weekly market is held 
here on Sundays and Thursdays, we may add. Of this place 


Mm. 


* Aláipár, or “ Alduddin’s Town,” not mentioned by Mr. Westland . 


Mr. Blochman says in Jour. As, Soc, B., 1873, pp. 227 and — 


228: “ Were it uot for the distinct statement of the Riydzsalatin 
“that Aléuddin, after arriving as an adventurer in Bengal, 

“settled at a Chándpúr (a very common name) in Radha district, 
“ie, west®of the Higli, I would be inclined to identify the 
“ Chandpiir near this Alšipúr as the place where the Husain 
“ dynasty of Bengal kings had its home, especially because Husain 
“first obtained power im the adjacent district of Faridptr 
. “ (Pathabad), where bis earliest coins are struck.” The Chandptr 
referred to has a small market, and an Indigo-factory was built 
there by the late Mr. W. H. 8.- Rainey, which ‘is. still standing, 
and the site of the Bangalah adjoining®it, where resided the 
. European Assistant, has a number of Casuarina-trees (0. muricata, 
Roxburgh,) round it. i 


Sarálige, alias Morrellganj,eon the Pánguchi river, about a` 


couple of miles east from its junction with thè Baleswar river, 


is lot No. 1 of Sundarban grants, and, together with lots Nos. 2,- 


3 and 4, comprise the Morrellganj Estate. They were acquired, 
we believe, under the old Waste Land Rules of the Sundarbans, 


as a ninety-nine years’ lease in 1849, by four enterprising Brothers; 


Messieurs Robt. Morrell, Wm. Morrell, Thos. Morrell, and Henry 
Morrell, all of whom are dead, except the second, and he 
and Mr, Harry Lightfoot are the existing proprietors.* The 

Morrellganj estate, Mr. Westland says in his Report written in 
_ 1769-70, p. 155, “is a model of good management.” It was then, 
however, not in a flourishing condition, and heavily in debt, as sub- 


sequent events have conclusively proved. The late Mr. Robert, 


` `% The estate has lately we believe ‘Babu Durgacharn Law of Calcutta, a- 


been purchased forthe second time by well-known and influential merchant, . 
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Morrell, an able-and indefatigable man of business, possessed. of 
ecasiderable tact and experience, may he fairly said to: have built 
the estate, and we gladly pay this @mall tribute to the memory ` 
of one*who was a general favorite wherever he went. ¢ 

_ The Port of Morrellganj was formalfy established by a notification 
of the Bengal Gévernment, dated’ the 20th November 1869, which 
eommenced by stating that: “ Under the provisions of Sections 10 
and 14 of Act VI of 1863; the Lieutenant-Governor has heen 
pleased to declare that Morrellganj shall be a Port fof the 
shipment and landing of goods, andalso-a Warehouse Bort or place: 
for the purposes of the said Act.” . 

The. channel leading from the sea into the Haringhaté river 
was buoyed with half-a-dozen buoys, and the distance from the 
entrance of the river, off Chdndiswar, or- “Tiger Point,” to 
-Morrellganj is 35 miles, and the navigation extremely easy, 
The above notification of the Government of Bengal, however, 
declared .that: “The port will’ be opened during the north-east 
monsoons only.” ` i ` 

For. some years past the Morrellganj port has been disused, 
but at the outset several vessels visited it for cargoes of rice, 
In 1872 mans 35,800 of this grain were shipped, and the duty 
realized on exports was, in the same year, £1,823 16s. 6d., whilst 
only £514 8s, Od. was expended in collecting it. The pilotage 
rate was, Dr, Hunter says, “one-half of what it is in Calcutta,” 
and there were no port charges whatsoever. . 

We may here state ghat ships are not unfrequently wrecked - 
between the entrance of the Húgli and that of the Haringhata, 
in cyclones, etc., and we believe that human lives were often lost 
on such occasions for want of timely help, Several years ago we 
addressed a communication on the Subject to the Calcutta Chamber 
of Commerce, who forwarded it tothe Master Attendant, The 
then officiating Master Attendant, Capt. H. Howe, in a very long 
letter to the Secretary to the Chamber of Commerce, No. 4230 
dated the 31st August 1869, of course attempted to show that our 
suggestions were genérally useless, but nevertheless concluded 
by stating that he had “ recommended to Government the organi~ 
“gation of such an establishment, say a Water-Police under 
“Civil or Police authorities of the District: bordering on the sea- 
“face of the Sundarban, and Myr. Rainey’s”—other—“ suggestion 
“for the employment of fishermen on such service appears to. 
“be worthy of consideration.” Wedo not know if the Government 
passed any orders on the Report alluded to, but nothing abso- 
Jutely has been, done to protect the lives of sailors and others who 
may be-qn board of vessels wrecked on this dangerous coast, and the, 
then head of the Bengal Government, Sir William Gray, must be 
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held to be morally responsible for the loss of any human life that 
might bave been thus saved.q © l | i 
There is a Tháná, or Rolice-station, at Morrellganj, which 
dates from 1846. And a Sdb-Registrar is also stationed -there, 
for „ registering *docaments, e etc, under—at present—the Indian 
Registration Act, Ne. IIL of 1877. r 
Qur lengthy review—we might have extended it still further—of 
Mr, Westlands excellent “ Report on the District of Jessore” is 
now krought to a close, and we hope we have done justice to it, 
and criticised the work, when criticism ‘was necessary, which was 
rarely the case, in a fair amd impartial spirit, Such additional in- 
formation as we have been able to contribute, will, we trust, be 
acceptable and generally useful to all who may have occasion to 
refer tò these pages, l l 
` In conclusion, we append a legend, written by us a short- 
time ago, in the hope that it may be interesting to the readers 
after the perusal of many necessarily dry details given in this our 
final’ Part. Itis headed: “A legend regarding the origin of the 
name Chháyápaři: or ‘ Lord of the Shadow,’ a small Talag in: 
Pargáná Hogla, Zilé Jessore,” and has been forwarded to the 
_ Asiatic Soelety. _ # as 
“To any one acquainted with the vernacular language of Lower- 
Bengals the designation Chhayapati is sufficiently striking toawaken 
curiosity regarding its origin, as it signifies ‘ Lord of the shadow’ 
from chhaiya, (Sta) ‘shadow’ and (Afs) pati “Lord’, and finding — 
it among the namés .of one of the minor Zalugs in my family 
- Zaminddrt situate in Pargand Hogla, I n&turally inquired about , 
it, but for some time I was unable to obtain any’ specific informa- 
tion regarding it. At last the-following precise account of its, 
derivation was related te me by an old Brahman, and, I think, it - 
may be fairly presumed to be substantially correct. I relate it 
- because it is most interesting in itself, and it, moreover, 
illustrates the cruelties practised by the Moslem rulers of this’ 
land on their Hindu subjects, in order to extort rent from them. 
It at the same time clearly shows that the said oppressive’ rulers 
were strongly imbued with superstition, which influenced their 
conduct even in public matters, 2 
»  * An ancestor of the present owners of the Talug, a high-caste 
Brahman, famed far and wide for his piety, became a defaulter 
of rent of his holding, and the Zamindar being either unable 
` or_unwilling to realize it, despatched him with others in a- 
like position, as usual im such cases, to the Courts of the > 
Naw4b then held at Murshbidat4ad. The defaulters were brought 
forward before the Nawab on their arrival at the Court, and the 
unfortunate debtors had various punishments, more or less severe, 
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meted out to them, to compel them, if possible, to discharge the 
,arrears of rents due by them. .Thé#t allotted to the Brahman, the 
hero of this tale, was, that his head should be closely shaved, well 
smeared with oil, and exposed to the full blaze,of the meridian 
‘sun, which was then shining with Particular brilliancy. The stern 
Nawab fully eexpected that, the victim of» his fury would pro- 
bably soon succumb to a coup de soleil, as it was the fiery 
month of May ; and the spectators were horror-sttuck at the idea, 
as many who Were present were Hindus, But the peremptory’ 
behest of the despot had. to be obeyed without ang murmur, and 
not one -of them’ was bold enough to even intercede for the poor 
culprit. So the feeble old Brahman, with his well-shaven pate 
saturated with oil, was led ‘out in silence to the court-yard where 
the sun was shining with great heat. The implacable Nawáb look- 
ed on calmly with unrelenting eye as the luckless Brahman was 
placed in the centre of the court-yard when, suddenly, a dense cloud 
passed over the face of the sun, and it was thoroughly obscured, 
leaving the man perfectly in the shade. The reputation acquired 
‘by the aged Braéhman for devotion’ and sanctity being well-known 
‘to the assembly, the bystanders, despite their awe of the Nawab, 
exclaimed “a miracle’! “a miracle” !! The superstitious tyrant 
himself felt it was so, and immediately ordered the release of the 
Brahman, and granted him-his holding at a nominal renfal, And, 
in order to-commemarate what he, in his superstition, deemed 
to be nothing less than a miraculous event, he changed the name 
of the tenure tó Chháyápati, which it has retained ever since. 
The former name of the place the deponent knoweth not.” ` 
The event here related is said to have occurred some time 
before the British assumed the Government of the country, about 
a century-aud-a-halfago, - °  . | 
KHULNA’, _ H, JAMES RAINEY. 
J ESSORE. : | 
Post Seriptum. 


We referred briefly, in Part III, to Monsieur Louis Bonnaud 
as the first Enropean Indigo-planter in Bengal, and further infor- 
mation about that gentlenian will, probably, be interesting to the 
readers of these pages, especially as he was for some time proprie- 
tor and manager of an Indigo Concern in this district, so we have 
much pleasure in subjoining an account of him from a leader in- 
serted in the Englishman newspaper of November 7, 1877, 

“ Since noticing Mr. Rainey’s article on Jessore in the Calcutta 
Review, we have gleaned the following particulars regarding the 
Mr. Louis Bonnaud therein referred to as the first European who- 
established an indigo-factory in Beigal, and thus started an in- 
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dustry which, directly or indirectly, has, perhaps, had more to 
do than any other with the material progress of this country. œ 

“Mr. Bonnaud was, it appeays, a native of Marseilles, and. left 
that place at an garly age to settle in the West Indies, wheré he 
acquired a considerdéble fortune sand was initiated into, the pro- 
cesses of indigo manufacture. After some years, he beft the West 
Indies and settled as a merchant ‘in the Island of Bourbon, occu- 
pying a house eatlea “ Maisom Rouge,” which still existed thirty 
years aga and probably does ‘so still. In Bourboh, however, for- 
-tune proved unkind to him, and three- of his ships, with their car- 
goes, bound for France, were lost within a short space of time. 
After these reverses, Mr. Bonnaud came with the remnants of his 
fortune to Calcutta, whére he arrived in 1777, and shortly after-. 
wards took up his abode at Chandernagore. While there, he de- 
termined to turn his West Indian experience to account and try 
-theeexperiment of indigo manifacture in his newly-adopted coun- 
try. He accordingly hired a large “ garden” at a place called Tal- 
danga, in the district of Hughli, but being unable to get sufficient 
land and finding the place mconveniently distant from the river, he 
removed to Gondolpara, on the banks of the river, near Telniparah, 
south of the French settlement. - There. he hired another large 
€ garden’ and built two-small pairs of vats, whieh’ were still in 
existence ia 1818, and a drying-house. There, too, he formed the 
“acquaintance of three Englishmen of substance, the name of one 
of whom was Adams, and, joining thém, went to Maldah and 
established a factory. Bricks and surki were made on the spot, 
- but there: was a scarcity of lime, a difficulty which, it is said, was 
surmounted by exhuming haman bones from the Muhammadan — 
graves with which the neighbourhood abounded, and converting -> 
them into that more useful, if less*respectable, material. ‘After 
that Mr. Bonnaud become proprietor of the Nayahatta Factory 
‘in Jessore, and finally of the large concern of Kalna and Mirzapur- . 
near Nadiya. He left the latter concern in 1819, about two 
years before his death, after manufacturing a splendid crop of 
1,400 maunds, the largest ever made by the concern, and, probably, 
the largest. that had, up to that time, been made by a single con- 
cern in Bengal, 
. “A book on the indigo industry, long since, we fancy, forgotten, 
was published by Mr. John Phipps in 1835,in which Mr. Bonnaud 
was named as the first indigo-planter in India,” . 
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Barly method, of electing Popes—Changes—ltules of Alexander III.-- 
Severity towards electors of Gregory [X—Papal See vacant for three years-~ 
Gregory X and Bull “ Ubi periculum”—A half-starved Conclave—Gregory 
XI’ returns to Rpme—Exceptional Rules—The Schism—fFirst steps on 
death of Pope—The exequigs in St. Peter’s—The Sacred Collegé—Burial 
of the .Pope—Meeting of the Conclave—Internal arrangements—Method of 
election—the Serutiniwn—the Accessus— Election per insptrationem—per 
compromissum—The three adorations—-Intrigues—Voting of sick Cardi- 
nals—Conclaves—Pope’s change of name; origin of—Certmonies at instal- 
lation of new Pope—Prophecies—Prophecy of St. Malachius—éixamples 
of coincidence—Ciement VIII —Calixtus IT.—Sixtus 1V.~Pius I11.—Gre- 
gory XIV.— Leo XI.—Alexander VII.—Innocent X1.—Pius 1X.—motto of 
next Pope—The end.of the world. - ae 

1, Histoire des Conelaves. Cologne: 1703. 

2, Grundliche Nachricht von denen ceremonien, welche jederzeit navk 

dem absterben eines Pabstes Vorgehen, Frankfurt and Leipzig: 1769 ’ 


3.. Historische Darstellung des Conclave. 1799. 


AC a time when a conclave has just been held in Rome 
it will be of interest to glance at. the history of the Con- 
claves which have formerly been held, and to explain in some 
detail the way in which a Pope is elected. en 
` During the first three cénturies of the Church, the successors of 
Saint Peter were elected by the Roman Clergy and people. ` No 
time or place was fixed and uo ceremonies were prescribed. The- 
Senate sometimes proposed a name to the electors, and the can- 
didate thus proposed.was sometimes elected, but he was also often 
refused, and the clergy and Mity seer equally to have taken a 
share in the election. Nor do there seem to have been any re- 
strictions regarding who was eligiblé or not, and the choice occa- 
sionally fell-upcn persons.of comparatively humble rank in the 
Church. Eusebius ‘relates how the Holy Fathers had . collected 
.togetier in the year 243 to elect a successor to the deceased 
Antero, and were in doubt whom to ehoose. Whilst they were 
deliberating, Fabianus passed the assembly on-his way home 
from his field where he had been working. As he passed, a dove 
‘flew from its cage, and settled on his‘shoulder. The Fathers, 
locking upon this incident as a sign from.the Holy Ghost, at once . 
elected Fabianus as Pontifex. As time passed. on, those only 
who filled-the highest posts in the Church were raised’to the 
Papal dignity, but still many centuries elapsed before any actual 
qualifications were declared necessary. It is only since Clement 
V., elected in 1305, that it has been necessary for a Pope to be a 
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member of the Sacred College of Cardinals. Clement V.-was the 
dast Pope.who did not belengtto this body, he having been merely. 
Bishop of Bordeaux. , 

It was, however, soon found: that the absence of rules gave oreat 
opportunities for *irregularitias, As the position of a Pope 
advanced from one of danger, as the representative of the Chris- 
tian Church among heathen, to one of the highest dignity amongst 
the sovereigns of the civilized world, the candidates for the post - 
becamesmore numerous and more zealous in théir canvass. The 
_death of a Poge became the signal for disturbances and confusion 
in Rome; the Church was divided into factions and partiés; . 
elections: were frequently accompanied by riots and bloodshed, 
and the successful candidate only too often owed his success to 
bribery and corruption. ‘The earliest rules which are to be found 
are those made by Symmachus, A.D. 498, which were followed by 
otRers, by Boniface IIT. (G03), Stephen IV. (768), and Nicholas TI. 
(1059). This Pope was fhe first to exclude the people and the 
inferior clergy from the elections, which were to be held entirely ` 
by the Cardinals, of whom the Cardinal-bishops were first of all — 
to select a Pope, and were then to be joined in the election by `’ 
the Cardinal-priests and Deacons. It is worthy-of.remark that . 
in the Bull laying down these rules, the Pope recognizes the right 
of the Efoperor to confirm the election. This right, however, was 
not much longer recognized, for Gregory VII. was the last Pope. 
-who waited for the Emperors confirmation of his election, 
Alexander III. (1179), laid the foundation of the rules at present 
in force, by requiring that the elections’ should be held by the 
Cardinals on the third day after-the death of the Pope, and that 
_ two-thirds of the votes of the Cardinals present should be 
necessary to render the election @f a Pope legal. The first sign 
of a Conclave is to be found in the election of @ successor to 
Gregory IX. (1241). On this occasion there were 10 Cardinals who 
were divided into two parties and. were unable to come to any 
decision. The Roman Senate interfered and shut them up in the 
‘so Called sette folio. Here they were kept in such rigorous con- 
finement, and were furnished with so few necessaries and conveni- _ 
ences that one died and another became seriously ill. They then 
chose Gottfried Castiglione, of Milan, who assumed the name of 
Celestin 1V. But he too appears to have suffered from his con- 
finement, for his reigu only lasted 17 days, when he died and left 
Rome in the utmost confusion. For 20 months the greatest 
disorder prevailed, for the city was torn by two factions 
each of which, sword in hand, contended for the Papal 
crown. It was not until 1243 that a new Pope, Innocent 
IY., was elected, and then only after the Cardinals had retired from 
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Rome to Anagni, where the election was held. The Papal .chair, 
however, remained longest vacant after the death of Clement IV. 
when no Pope was elected for threetégears ( 1268—1271 ), Italy 
was at this time torn by the factions of the Gublphs and the , 
Ghibellines, and every town belonged either tọ one party or the 
other. Here, again, an election was only made after vigorous 
measures had been adopted, andthe Cardinals had. been forcibly 
confined in Viterba; in.a Conclave, from which they were not allow- . 
ed to depart until they had-made an election. This they did in the | 
person of Gregory X., and, from this time, a closed Concfave has been 
a rule of the Church. Gregory passed a Bull (1274) in which the 
rules to be observed at these Conclaves were latd down, and 
which, with but slight modifications, are observed to the present 
day. The. Bull commences with the wards “ Ubi periculum,” and 
-provides that all the Cardinals are to be shut im together by meang 
of one key (hence the name con-chavus) ; that they must assem- 
ble on-the 10th day succeeding the Pope’s death; that during 
their session they are to, have no communication with any one 
outside ; that all food is to be passed into the- Conclave “by” means 
of a window; and that each Cardinal was -to be accompanied by 
one attendant only (conclavist). If no election was made in 
three days’ time, the. Cardinals were to receive only, one .dish at 
each meal, and if for five days more still no election was, made, . 
they were to receive only brgad, wine and water, until their duty 
was done. This last rule is the one which has been most: hardly 
felt and most frequently altered. Two years after the passing of 
the Bull, Adrian V., who suffered much during his election, pro- 
posed to relax the rules, but he died 34 days after his election 
-and before his. coronation, The Cardinals ‘at.. Viterbo shewed so 
little inclination. to hold another Conclave, that the magistrate 
and people interfered, shut them up, and gave them so little to 
eat that the -election lasted only .a few days. The Bull “ Ube 
periculum °’ provides that the authorities of the town where the 
electionsis held are bound to see that the provisions of the Bull 
are carried out, but it also strictly forbids the introduction of any 
fresh severity. John XXI., accordingly, who was elected at this 
half-starved Conclave, at once proceeded to punish the magistrate 
- for his undue zeal, and; ordered the suspension of the Gregorian 
rules. The result, however, was, that the next Conclave (1127) 
lasted six months, although it was composed of only eight Vardi, 
nals: At the election of Martin IV there were great disturbances. 
“Charles, King of Naples, was determined to have a French Pope- 
and the Cardinals were equally anxious for an Italian. The Cardi, 
nals delayed the election for four months, but then „had to yield, 
for Annibuldeschi, Governor of Viterbo, acting under Charles’orders, 
+ * i P B 2 ‘ 
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confined three of them, the ¢vo Orsinis and Latino, and kept 
. them on bread and water until they at last elected a Frenchman—* 
Martin. At the death of Vich@ps-IV., the chair remained vacapt for 
two years and three months, and again at the death of Benedict XI. 
it was unoccupied for 11 months. Clement V., who was then 
elected (1305), and principally through the influence of the 


French Court, removed the residence of the Pope from Rome to 


Avignon (1309), and then, in order to purify the elections, intro- 
ducéd fresh rules by which the Conolave had to be held in the 
place where the Pope died. As Avignon was the new residence, 
‘these rules were clearly in favour of the Frénch wishes and led-to 
. the great Scltsm: Some of the details te be observed in the 


electiorts as laid down in Clement’s rules are still in force, and will. 


be noticed further on, At the death of Clement there were great 


disturbances. The 23 Cardinals, of whom only six were Italians, - 


- whilst the-remaindér were French-and Gastons, assembled at 
Carpentras. For three months they arrived at no decision, and 
then, in order to quicken their deliberations, the Conclave was 
attacked by the nephews of the deceased Pope, who killed several 
of the retainers of the Italan Cardinals. The doors of the Con- 
clave were beseiged and the people declared that they would kill 
the Italians, who, they believed, prevented the election of a 
French Pope. The Italian Cardinals thereupon made their escape, 
and for two years the Chair remained weant. At last, Phillip the 
Fair and Louis X. ef France brought them together.again at 
` Lyons, where, in four days’ time, they elected John XXII, who at 
once returned to Avignon. The four sueceeding Popes were all 
Frenchmen and remained in France as was to be expected. The 


fifth, however, Gregory XI, althgugh also a Frenchman, a year ~ 


before his death, removed the residence again to Rome. Fearing 


that after his death efforts would be made to-transfer the Pope to . 


Avignon, he-passed a Bull seven days before he died, in which he 
made special regulations for the next election. The Cardinals 
who might happen to be in Rome at his demise, were allowed, as 
à special case, to hold the election in or out of Rome as they 
might deem ‘necessary; no one who was absent was to be sum- 
moned, and the election was. not to, last longer than ten days. 


The ordinary rule, that a majority of two-thirds was necessary for ` 


a legal election, was alsoin the.case of this election suspended, 
and a bare majority was declared: to be sufficient. The result of 


this'election was Urban V4. (1878), but a counter-election was. 
held in France‘ which resulted in the choice of an <Anti-Pope, - 


Clement VII., who was followed by two others. The Schism 
went on, so that in 1409 there werd as many as three Pepes at 


7 


once, It was not until 1417 that the breach was healed ata 
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Conclave at which 32 Cardinals were present, and with them 
eight Prelates deputed from each? nation, The result of this 
election was Martin IV. ~ rae 
In 1554, Paul IV. found it necessary to intrgduce a Bull, in 
which the election of a Pope. by means of brib&ry was declared to 
be null and void, and one which it was lawful.to oppose by call- 
ing in the aid of a temporal power. Pius JV. (1559) and 
Gregory XV. (1621) promulgated other Bulls ¢ontaining fresh 
rules regarding the procedure of the Conclaves, and thesesappear 


‘to have been the last innovations of importance which have been 


` 


introduced. ; . . 
- As soon as a Pope dies, the Cardinal Camerlengo, accompanied 
by the three other Cardinals, who have been appointed to assist 
him, proceeds to. his appartments. He is admitted to the room 
where the body lies, and calls out the name of the deceased three 
times, No answer being received, the fact of the death is then . 
recorded by the Pro-notary who has accompanied him. The Car- 
dinal Camerlengo then takes from the Pope’s finger the fisher- 
man’s ring which is then broken to prevent its.beigg used whilst 
the chair is vacant;.the portion on which the deceased Pope’s 
name is engraved, is destroyed, and the other portion which is 
used for sealing Bulls, is wrapped in a cloth, sealed, and given to 
the Auditore della Camera. An inventory of the pfoperty is 
then made; guards are posted, and the body is left in the hands 
of the Surgeons, who procéed to embalm it. Inthe meantime the 
Cardinals in. Rome aie assembled, and arrangements are made 


' regarding the safety of the town. This was the custom hitherto, 


but under present altered circumstances no such precautions are 
needed. .Some: coins are also struck bearing the device of 
two keys upright, atid the P&pal flag, with the words: “Sede 


: Vacante” and the date. On the evening of the day of his death, 


the body of the Pope is carried to St. Peter's, to the Chapel of the 
Holy Trinity. ` Here it is laid out in state, surrounded by an iron 
grating, so arranged that the foot of the corpse projects. The 
corpse is allowed to remain here for three days, during which time 
the people are admitted and allowed to kiss the foot thus exposed. 
The body is then placed in a sarcophagus in the body of the 
Church, where a daily requiem is celebrated until the ninth day. 


During the whole of this time masses are said in St. Peters and 


the other Churches. of Rome for “the ‘repose of the soul of the 
deceased Pope. On the first day as many as 200 are said in St. 


“ Peters alone, andon each of the following days one hundred 


masses are said in St. Peter's and the other parish Churches, 
withopt reckoning the many cloisters) Each day, when mass is 
over, the ambassadors attend the Sacred College and offer their 
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congratulations to the assembled Cardinals ; they also receive from 
their Government fresh letts accrediting them to the Conclave, 
In: presenting themselves, each ambassador has to pay, to the as- 
sembly -the samg honours as He usually pays to a Pope. He bows 
three times and then stands erect.” “Inter nos est.”, The new 

- Pope is among the Gardinals in Conclave, but, as he is not yet 
known, the honours due to him must’ be paid to all. The repre- 
sentatives of the leading bouses of Rome- are also admitted, but 
they haye to address tha assembly kneeling, :Oh each day, after 
mass, the megting of Cardinals draws‘up certain rules, measures 
are adopted for the safety of the town, a confessor is chosen, two . 
doctors, one surgeon, one apothecary, four barbers, and 24 other 
servants are appointed, and each Cardinal names-his own atténd- 
ant or conclavist ¢ and, finally, on the 10th. day, two Cardinals are 
appointed who receive the Breve of such Cardinals as may not - 

_ yet have been in sacris, so as to enable them to vote. On the 

eleventh day all the Casdinals meet to celebrate the Mass of the 

Holy Ghost and then the Conclave commences, | 

A rule once in force, that the body- of a deceased Pope was to 
remain in St. Peters, unburied, until the death of his successor ; 
this, however, has now been altered, and the body only remains 
there for a year when itis buried with great pomp, The coffin is 
made of eypress wood, and covered with a black velvet pall which 
is furnished by the Clergy -of St. Peter’s for each Pope. A purse 

_ 1s placed in the coffin filled with sp@cimens of different coins, 

. bearing on one side the Pope’s image and on the other a notice of 
his principal. acts, The eypress coffin is then laid in a leaden» 
shell and hermetically sealed. S - 

On the eleventh day, after hearing the Mass of the Holy Ghost 
the Cardinals all enter the Conclave, the foreign. ambassadors ‘are 

_ received for the last time, and the doors are then‘shut. . On the 

inside they are locked by the Master of Ceremonies who keeps the 

key, and on the otitside by the Captain of the Guard, sentinels are 
posted, and the Conclave is shut off from all communication with - 
the outer world. Dnring the middle ages, and especially during 
the time of the Schism, the elections were held in different places, 
in Rome, in Avignon, in Lyons, and frequently in ` Viterbo. Gre- 
- gory X., Celestin V., and Boniface VIII, ruled that the election: 
should be held in the place where the Pope died, provided such 
place was not prejudicial to the interest of the Church, or was not 
under sentence of excommunication, in which case it was to be 
held in the nearest, convenient town. For several centuries, how- ~ 
ever, the Conclaves.have now been held in Rome, and a portion of, 

. the Vatican has been specially set apart for the purpose, consist- 

ing of the Chapel of Status IV. and the adjacent buildings. 
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The entrance is by a flight of stairs leading from the Court of 
Gregory XII. inte the Royal Hall.: from this point, long corri- 
dors and galleries branch off aa Baer the large Court where 
the fountain is, and shut in on thret sides by the Belvidere, the 
Swiss Quarter, and the-great St. Reter’s Gallefy ; on the fourth 
side is a portion of St. Peters Church. In he walks and corri- 
dors, appartments are built for the accommodation of the Cardi- 
nals, These consist of cells 20 feet by 20 feet, forfaed of a wood- 
en framework and tapestry walls. Inside is the Cardinees bed, 
table and chair, and over the entrance is hung ‘the oat of arms of 
the occupant, These cells were first constructed under the Gre-- 
gorian Bull “ Ubi periculum,” passed in 1274, Opposite the 
entrance to the Conclave is a window, by which the food 
. for the use of the Cardinals is introduced every day. The 
food is brought up to the window outside, under charge of the 
Papal guards, Itis examined, and then passed-through the windéw 
by means of two wheels. On being received inside the food is again 
-examined by the Master of Ceremonies.and then passed on for the 
use of the Cardinals. : a 
` The procedure at the election -is as follows:. At 6 A, m. and 
2 P. M. of each day the Master of Ceremonies goes ‘three times 
_ through the halls and corridors of the Conclave. He rings a bell 
and summons the Cardinals with the words: “Ad tapellam 
Domini ?” As soon as. the bell has been rung for the last time, each 
conclavist takes his master’s writing materials to the Chapel of. 
‘Sixtus IV where the election is held. This is the Chapel in which 
is Michael Angelo’s celebrated picture of the Last Judgment. The 
Cardinals follow, each with the-second conclavist who carries his- 
_ hood and hat. Outside the Chapel, the Cardinal puts on his hood and 
hat and then enters, seating him®elfin one of the stalls of which 
there is a row én either side of the Chapel. In the middle of the 
Chapel, isa table at which the Secretary is seated. When all the 
Cardinals are assembled, the mass of the Holy Ghost is read by 
the Sacritarius. The conclavists then leave the Chapel, and the 
doors dre closed and locked. by the Master of Ceremonies.. The 
seven psalms or the Litany are then read and then the election 
is commenced per serutintiwm. “Each Cardinal has been previous- 
ly supplied with a printed ticket, of which a number are laid on 
a plate-on the altar. This ticket contains on the top a space for 
the Cardinal’s name, and at the bottom for a motto. When these 
two spaces ‘have been. filled in they are doubled over and sealed, 
and a vacant place remains in the middle, and here the Cardinal 
tells his conclavist to write the name of the one to whom he gives 
his vote. The object of this is, it keeps the names of the electors 
_ ag secfet as possible, so that those who may vote for an unsuccess- 
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ful candidate may not afterwards have to suffer at the hands of 
the successful-one. The Cardinal’s uame-is written by himself, bug 
the other two spaces in the voting ticket are filled in by the 
conclavist at hig master’s dictation previous to the commencément 
of the mass. Whén the mass ès over, the doors have been shut, 
-and the Litany has been read, each Cardinal goes im turn to the 
altar, holding his voting ticket between his fingers which are raised 
in the air. He*prays before the altar standing, and then places 
his ticket in the Sacramental Cup, having first repeated the follow- 
ing dath : Teafor Christum Dominum, qui me judicaturus est, 
eligere quem secundum Deum judico eligere débere, et quod idem 
in accessu proggtabo, * at the same time one of the Scrutators who 
stands ky the altar placesinto a bag a little ball on which the name 
-of the Cardinal voting is printed. When all the voting tickets, or 
Bollettini have been placed in the Cup, they are shaken together 
aid emptied in to another cup which stands on the altar. > They are 
then counted by one of the Scrutators, in order to see whether the 
number corresponds with the number. of Cardinals present and 
with the number of balls placed in the bag by the other Scrutators, 
If this is the case, the cup with the votes is carried to the table ` 
in the - middle of the Chapel, at which three Scrutators are seated.’ 
The senior of these opens each ticket in turn so as to read only 
the mid&lé part in which the name of the Cardinal elected is 
written. He -then’ hands the ticket to the second Scrutator, who 
reads ont the name aloud.: He agait hands the ticket with the 
two ends still closed to the third Scrutator who files it on a piece 
of string. ` In the event of there being rfore than two-thirds of 
the votes in ‘favour of one Cardinal, the election is complete and 
the votes in his favour are opened in order that it may be known . 
who has voted for him. If, howefer, there is not this number, the 
tickets are all placed in acup, in order to be afterWards destroyed, 
and the. election proceeds to the second stage or the accessus, 
which takes place in the afternoon at this céremony.- The Cardi- 
nals are again assembled and the proceedings are commenced, 
not by a mass, but by the hymn‘ Veni Creator Spiritus” The -~ 
object of this new election is to give any of the Cardinals an op- 
portunity ‘of altering his vote, - For “example: At the morning 
election, out of 60 Cardinals, 36 votes were given to Cardinal A., 
19 to B., 5 to O. Forty-one, votes, or more than two-thirds is the 
majority required. If ‘at the afternoon-election, the Cardinals who 
voted for C. see fit to alter their votes and give them to A,, they can 
do so and A/’s election will then be valid. If at the accessusa Cardi- ` 





. * I swear by Christ the Lord, who der I ought'to elect, and which same 
will be-my judge, that I will elect I will do im accessu, -s 
him, whom according to God I consi- E , , 
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nal votes at all, he must- vote for agperson different to the one he 
‘voted for at the eerutiniwm or morning’s election. The form of 
voting ticket is the same with the gexception that, instead of the 
words eligo., etc. the formula runs: “ Aecedo tad Dominum 
Cardinalem, ‘et possum accedere, Bt patet ex voto meo, et ex sub- 


scripto meo.” "In the event of any one of the candidates obtaining 


an additional number of votes at the accessus, spfficient to form 
the required majority, the voting papers in his favour are opened, 
and the mottoes-on the agcessus votes compared with those on the 

scrutinium votes in order that it may be seen whefher ‘the candi- 
date voted for at the accessus is different to the one voted for 
by the same Cardinal at the scrutinium. No omeis allowed to 
vote for himself, and this rule renders impossible the oc®drrence 
of an election. such as caused considerable amusement at Cambridge 
about sixteen years ago, An election was to be made to the post of 
Master of one of the smaller Colleges. The electors- who -were 

bound to be fellows were only five in number, of whom two, A. 

and B., were candidates, out of the remaining three it was known 
that A. had secured the votes of ©. and D., whereas B. had 

only that of E. Nevertheless. B. would not withdraw, and’ it came 
to the election. It is customary at these elections, when there’ 
are more candidates than one, for each candidates to egive his 
-vote for the other, accordingly A., when he came with his 
friends C. and D., gave his,vote for B., his friends’ votes being re- 
corded in his favour.: B. had thus obtained one vote, A.s. 

E. then recorded his wte for B. which made two, and lastly B 

voted for himself, which gave him a clear majority over A. 

. In the event, however, of the required majority not having been 
' got at either seratiniwm or aecegsus, the tickets are all collected and 
burnt unopened. This is the ordinary method of conducting the 
election of a Pope, but there are still two other ways, viz., election (1) 

per inspirationem and (2) per compromissum. Neither of these 
methods are of frequent occurrence, but they are legal and pre- 
cedente of both are cited. The first of these methods is said to have 
‘been practised at the election of Adrian VI (1522), On this occa- 

sion all the Cardinals, whilst in Conclave, by word of mouth sudden- 
Jy declared themselves in favour of Adrian, went to him and offered 

homage. He was atonce declared to be elected without the 


formality of the voting papers. -For the legality of this mode of - 


election it is essential that if should be unanimous, that it should 
take place in the Conclave after: it has been „closed ; and, lastly, 
that it should be sudden, by inspiration, as it were, of the Holy 
Ghost. The second method, per compromissum, is. when the 
Cardinals in Conclave delegate to one of their number the power 
of electing a Pope. -OF this there are two precedents, one at the 


` 
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election of Gregory X. (1268, when he was elected during his 
absence, and the other at the election of John XXII (1316). Or 
this occasion the election was,®ot dissimilar to the one at-Cam- _ 
bridge, related dbove, The Cardinals delegated the authority to elect 
to John, who at once ghese himself, saying that he had the best 
assurance of his own uprightness and piety. There Was yet another 
method of election, per adorationem, which made an election 
legal, if in a Conclave, more than two-thirds of the Cardinals pre- 
sent went in a body to one of their namber; placed him in a 
chair, hailed Him as Pope; and proceeded to perform the .Adoratio: 
or reverence by kissing the hand and foot. This method, however, has. 
fallen into disu® since the time of Gregory XV, who denounced it - 
as an el’ctio tumulinaria. The usual methods of election may 
therefore be said ‘to be two only, namely, the serutiniwm fol- 
lowed by the accessus.. The origin of this latter term is to be 
found in one ofthe practices of the old Roman Senate, When a 
Senator wished to give his vote in favour of a proposition made by 
another, he either stood up and went to his side or said in a loud 
voice, Accedo*ad, idem—lI beg to second that motion. — . ha 
_ Itisof rare occurrence that a Pope is elected at the first. 
scrutinium and Accessus, If a sufficient number of votes has not 
been obtained, the papers are all burnt after the ceremony of 
Accessus, and another serutinium takes place on the following 
morning. These elections frequently gẹ on daily for weeks, and, 
as has been shown above, have sometimes lasted months, and even: 
ears ie ‘ f l i °. 
> During the whole of this time the Cardinals remain shut up im 
the building, forming the Conclave, and it can be understood that 
many are the intrigues which go gn. The constant endeavour of ` 
each is to find out the intention of the other without revealing his: _ 
own, and to manage matters so that, whoever may be elected, he 
himself may incur no odinm, A French writer of- the last century,. 
(Histoire des Coneclaves, Cologne : 1703) who strongly insists upon. 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost at.these elections, writes ia these 
terms: .“ Comme chaque Cardinal employe son adresse qu'à. 
découvrir les desseins des autres, ils y employent divers moyens. 
Tantot ils se dequisent comme de simples conclavistes et ecoutent 
aux portes, tantôt en se premenant dans le Conclave, ils examinen 
les contenances de ceux qui passent, et les engagent adroitement ` 
en conversation, ils tachent de les faire parler pour g eclaircir de 
leuts soupcons. On se sert de plusieurs artifices pour cacher les. . 
veritables desseins, et souvent on ne propose.les gens que pour 
ruiner leurs esperances et leur faire donner une exclusion pub- 
lique”. a 
- One word is necessary regardiog the voting of sick Cardinals. If 
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during the Conclave any one becomes so sick that he cannot leave 
pis cell, three Cardinals are appointell, who are termed Infirmarit, 

“hese proceed to his cell, carrying with them a plate on which are 
the printed voting papers, and a bok*with a slit in,the top, ‘which 
has been locked and the key deposiéed on the altar of the Chapel. 
The sick Cardisial has the ticket filled in by his conclavist and then 
places it in the box, which is carried:back to the altar where it is 
opened by one of the Ser utatort, 

The place of cdnclavist.is one much sought after, not sonly on 
account of i its remuneration, for, after his election, the. new Pope 
gives to each conclavist from 200 to 300 ducats, but also on 
account of the knowledge which is gained of what jg going on ; and 
the opportunities offered ‘for gaining powerful friendship. Each 
conclavist is sworn to secrecy, but, at the same time, it is gener ally 
known outside the Conclave when the chances are in favour of the 
election of any one Cardinal. ` It is to the conclavists and the notes 
they have taken during the Conclaves that we are indebted for 
the accounts and histories of the different Conclaves which have 
taken place during. the last few centuries ` 

As soon as a proper majority has been pronounced į in favour of 
one of the Cardinals, the. senior Cardinals of each of the three 
orders, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, advance to the newly-chosen 
Pope, and, having greeted him, the senior says‘: : Acceptasne election- 
em in te legitime factam in summum Pontificem? (Dost thou 
accept thy election to be High Pontifex, which has been lawfully 
made’). He asks to þe allowed first to offer up a prayer, and when 
this has been done he replies: Accepto.* He is then taken behind 
the altar by the Master of Ceremonies and divested of his Cardinal’s 
cloak and hood. Heisthen asked what name he will choose. It 
ig remarkable that there are buf few instances of a Pope taking 
the same name as his predecessor. The number of names amongst 
the Popes are comparatively few ;since Silvester I (circa 330 A. D. ) 
55 names and 236 Popes : and there have béen as many as twenty- 
two Johns, fifteen Gregorys, fourteen Clements, thirteen Benedicts, 
&c., and yet since 1148 there are only four instances of a Pope 
taking. the same name as his predecessor. Pius IV. (1559) was 
followed by Pius V. (1566) ; Clement IX. was followed by Clement 
X. (1667-70) ; Clement XIII. was‘followed by Clemens XIV. (1769- 
75) and Pius VII. succeeded to Pius VI. -It has occasionally 
happened that the Cardinals themselves haye given: the Pope 
a name, or that the name first chosen has, at their request, been 
altered. Thus to Hildebrand they gave the'name of Gregory, and 
when, at the time of the Schism, Cosmus chose the name of 





* Urban XT, and Clement VIII, are Papal dignity, and the same is alleg- 
known to have shown great hesita- ed to hare been shown el Clement, 
tion and reluctance to accept the XI, oe 
e . " 
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Clement, the Cardinals rejected: the name because it was also borne 
-by the anti-Fope, and instead gave hin the name -of Innoceng 
(VI). Petrus Barbi, when he was elected in 1464, first chose the - 
name of Formosus, but this the Cardinals rejected, ‘ort -the 
not unreasonable gr ound that she surname of the Beautiful would, 
-however justly applied, sound conceited. Hè thenechose the name 
of Marcus because he had been born in Venice, but this name was 
equally distasteful to the Cardinals, who then gave him the name’ 
of PaubIT. The origin of the change of name is assigned to our 
Saviour, who gave to Simon the name of “Peter, as being the rock 
on which he would build his- Church. The name.of Peter, however; 
is never chosen, for the prophecy of St., Malachius, to - which we 
shall refer shortly, says that the second Peter will be the last Pope, 
whose death will be followed by the Day of Judgment. 

The new Pope is then taken behind the altar by the Master . 
of Ceremonies and clothed’ in his Papal robes, and afterwards 
-placed on a chair in front of the altar. ‘The hymn, Ecce Sacerdos 
Magnus, is commenced, and the Cardinal Dean commences the 
first adoratign by kisaing the right hand and foot, kneeling. 
‘The Pope orders him to rise and gives him on both cheeks the 
kiss of peace. The other Cardinals follow, and this ‘finishes the 
first adoration, for there are three which take place before 
all. the “ceremonies are over. The Cardinal ‘Dean, preceded 
by the Master of Ceremonies, bearing & cross, then orders 
the wall which separates the Vatican from St. Peter's to be pulled ° 
down, and then goes to the gallery of St.-Pgter’s, from the window 
of which, the same where the Pope blesses the people on Green 
Thursday, ‘he announces the new election to the people by these 
words: “Anuncio vobis gaudium magnum. Habemius Papam - 
Eminentissimum. et Reverendissimum Dominuy Cardinalem 
N. N. gut-sibi nomen elegit, ut in posterum vocetur N. N?” As. 
soon as this has been done, the guns are- fired and the-bells in the 
city are rung, and the old practice of the people was at once to 
proceed to the house of the new Pope; which they had the privi- 
lege of plundering. The doors and windows of the Conclave which 
had been walled in arè torn down, the Pope holds 4 collation 
with the Cardinals in the Chapel of Sixtus IV; receives the 
second adoration, and is then carried in his chair to St. Peter’s. 
In the meantime the rooms of the Conclave are thrown open, the 
populace is allowed to enter and every one carries off what he can -> 
lay hands on... As soon as the new Pope reaches, Stz-Peter’s, he | 
descends from his chair and proceeds. to the high raltar, where, 
with bared head, he returns ‘thanks to God for his elevation He 
is then placed inachairon the High Altar ; he puts on the 
mitre, and, whilst a Ze Dewm ‘is being. sung, he receives from the 
| Cardinals the third adoration... The i then blesses. the people 
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ind is afterwards carried home tg the Papal apartments in the 
ý Vatican, This ends the ceremonies connected with the Conclave, 

although there are many others which take place before the final 

corénation which is performed on the sixth or eaght day, ‘They 

are, howeyer, all of a public charaster ; and: ha¥e been described at 

length by thee special correspondents who’ attended at the last 
. coronation. ma a : 

There have been many prophecies regarding future Popes, but 
they have so sefdom proved true and so often have the “elections 
disappointed the hopes formed, that it has be#ome a -proverb 

- © He who goes into the Conclave as a Pope comes out a Cardinal.” 
There is, however, one prophecy which was mae more than 700 
years ago, not yet completely fulfilled, but which has® so often 
‘proved true and so often referred to, that it cannot be .dmitted - 

- here. I allude to the prophecy of St. Malachius. This man was 
Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of Ireland, but resigned his 
mitre and went to Rome, from whence however he was again 

sent to Ireland as Legate. He returned to Rome in 1148 and 
died there’ of fever on .the 2nd November of the same year. His 
prophecy, which is said to have been written in 1130,. consists of 

a number of Latin mottoes, or rather combination of words. Each 
combination refers toa Pope and isto represent in some way 
either his name, some peculiarity of descent or family, or some 
occurrence which is to take place during his reign. In this way 
Malachius has strung together 102 combinations of words. Since 
the prophecy was wade, there have been 92 Popes, and it is 
remarkable that almost all the mottos do in some way or another 

apply to the Popes who have succeeded one another. A great 
many of the.combinations appear to be nonsense‘and only become 

sense when a-Pope’s name is: placed opposite to them. Thus the . 
45th cembination is “ Schisma Barcinonicum,” and it is re- 
markable that the 45th Pope after 1130, Clement VIII, was an 
Anti-Pope elected by the Schism at Avignon. The 56th combi- 

nationes “Bos pascens,” and the 56th Pope, Calixtus III, had an 
ox as ‘his crest. The 59th combination is Piscator Minorita. The 
59th Pope was Sixtus IV (1471) who was a Minorite monk and the 
son of a Fisherman living on the Genoese coast. The remarkable, 
thing abott this conicidence is, that when the prophecy was written, 
the order of the Minorites had not been established. Again,the 62nd 
combination is “ De parvo homine” and.the 62nd Pope was Pius IIT 

(1503) of- the: Piccolomini family. The 76th combination is “ De 

antiquitate wrbis” and may well be called a. true prophecy of the 

76th Pope,Gregory XIV,who did so much to restore the antiquities > 

of Rome, and. s0 was the 79th combination “ widosus vir” which falls 

to the lot of the dropsical Leo XI (1605), “ Custos montium” (85th) 

might well apply to any Pope of Rome, but it did so with especial 
® i ; 
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forco when it fell to the lot of gAlexander VII (1655) who carried 

six hills in his coat of arms. “ Bellua insatiabilis” (No. 88) the, 
, insatiable wild beast, would seep rather difficult to apply to so - 
" amiable a Pope as Ipnocent XT (1676), but his arms: were an eagle 
“and a lion and as his favourite Cardinal was called Cibo, it might 
justly: be. said that he could-not live without his food (sine cibo 
suo), besides, qupting the works of on old chronicle, hè was quite 
insatiable in doing- good. Pius IX is the 92nd Pope and the 92nd 
combination is crux de eruce..1f these wards, which in themsel’ ves 
mean nothing ray be freely rendered as the “crucial test,” they 
would apply “with great truth to the late Pope, in whose reign 
the dogma of ®afallibity, which may -be termed the crucial, 
test of “he Papal system, was: passed. The newly ‘elected 
‘Pope has the 93rd combination: Lumen in eelo. The 
prophecy says that after as many Popes have been elected as 
there are combinations of words there will follow a great perse- . 
cution of the Roman‘Church, during which time,“ Peter, a Roman, 
will reign, who will feed his sheep among many tribulations, and at 
whose death the seven-hilled city will be destroyed and the terri- 
ble Judge will judge his people” (Zn persecutione extrema sacrar — 
Romane Eeclesie, sedebit Petrus Romanus, qui pacet oves in 

multis tribulationibus ; quibus transactis, civitas septicollis diruetur ` 
et Judex tremendus judicabit populum. suum). If this prophtey 

were true it would not be dificult to make a shrewd guess of the 

time when the end of the world will occur. Reckoning St. Peter 

as the. first Pope there have (including anti-Popes, as 

the. prohecy does) been during 1877 years 221 Popes with an: 
average reign of (say) 4 years and 9 months. ‘There are 
10 more Popes to follow, andethe last Peter may therefore ` 
be looked; for in 47 years’ and '6 -tnonthse This. would 
bring it to about the year 1924, so that all those who believe 
in the truth of this prophecy, among whom it is not ‘to be sup- 
posed that Doctor Cumming can be pene a safely. look for 
the end of the world at that time. . 
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EDITORIAL NOTE, 
On an Articleđa the Calcutta Review, No. CXXXI. entitled 

The Fuller Case and Indian Appellate Courts. 

HE? Editor thinks it necessary to offer a few words in explana, 
-tion,-with regard to the above-named article which*appeared 
in the last number of this Review. It was published in the 
_ “Independent Section,” as the Editor did not wish to make 
himself responsible for the opinions put forth in the article. He, 
however, did not observe at the time that it contained passages 
conveying an imputation of dishonourable conduct against Indian 
Barristers. as a body. The Editor takes the earliest opportunity 
‘of expressing his ‘sinceres regret that. such an ‘unjustifiable’ im- 
putation, however unarittingly inserted, should have been published 
in the columns of this Review ; and of disavowing most emphati- 
cally any intention of- assailing the honour and reputation of the 
Indian Bar. “He wishes also similarly, and as etaphatically, to 
disavow any intention of assailing the honour and reputation of 
tlie Indian Bench; and to state thus publicly that he sincerely 
regrets that any expressions were used in the above article which 


might be so construed. 
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ere of A: nnals and Chronicles of Tripura. By Kailas- 
_ chandra Sala . Cafeutta: Somprakés Présé, A 


T 7E think itis a healthy sign. for the growing literature of 
W Bengal, that works of “this. kind are d-cvoming more mi- 
merous. lt Pee been said that the chronicler is the fatl her of the 
historian ; and there can beno doubt. that the increasing taste f for 
such books, which is surely proved by their thultiplication , demos 

strates a growth of the historic faculty amongst the educated 
classes of this country. The account of the ‘Tipperah Rat, which 
is contained in the little book before us, is interesting an itself, and 
by a0 means without value from an historical poirt of view. Thoe 
intreduction gives much information about the Raj, its royal famil Y, 
its dialect, its coinage, ete, which is probably not easily accessi- ~ 
ble elsewhere. We “would snovest.to the author the adyisability of 
nevis thig part translated into English, for the use of those scbol- 
ars-who do net read Bengali, : 


” 





A Congratulatory, an in, Persian: written on the cecasion of 
Her Gracious Majesty the Queen's assumption of the ti ile of the 
Empress of India. By Maulavi Obaidullal (al Obsidi), Super- 

. intendent, Dacca Madrasah,., Calcutta : 1876.” 

ee Gungite Ealvaordinery, publ lished on January Ist, 1878, 
"Jn its account of the Imperial rejoicings, mentioned, among 

other things, that the occasion had given rise to a somewhat 

voluminous literature of Odes, Addresses, and the like. ‘The poem 
beforg us is probably one of the best specimens of this literature. 

The Maulavi, who formerly was Professor of .Avabic in Hooghly 

‘College, is unquestionably one of the most graceful Persian scholars 

in Bengal, and his Ode is both spirited and ‘tasteful, 
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A disura and Balldla Sen: An Historical I nuestigation on the 
Ambasiia Kings of Bengal. By Parvatisankar Raichaudhari, 
Calcutta : Gupta’ Press, 


f a S is a learned disquisition, in Bengali, on a paper put fort k 

sometime ago by Dr. Rájendralála Mitra in the Journal of 
the "Asiatic Society, on the Sena Rujas of Bengal; and is a 
vaiuable contribution to the literature of this subject. . a 
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ihe History of the Imperial Aseemblage af Dehi. By y a. Talvo 
z W heeler. With Portraits, Pictures, Maps, and Plans, London: 
~-»Evngmans, Gretn,,Reader, and, Dyer, 1878. > 


PY BIS gorgsous volume, wor thy of ~ she Sonperial pageant which 
H- ib was designed to commemorate, is ‘probably already well- 
known to many Sf our readers. The part thess most charac- 
-têristic, which also doubtless suggested and led id the rest, ig the 
int troduction; in.which Mr. Wheeler disctisses the political sigui- 
ficance of the “Assemblage—“ a stand-point in, Indian Annals”: 
aud to this. parka as it cannot be done justice to in à Drief notice | 
ike the pr s wə propose to return in an early Number of this ` 
o and to devote an Article to its ‘consideration. With Mr. ’ 
Wheeler, we believe that it is impossible to exaggerate either the 4 
. historical importance of the event, or its political significance. d 
The four retrospective chapters—Raj ut India, "Muhammadan 
india, Mahratta India, British India—are written in the sketchy 
and at thé same time graphic and lifelike style of which Mr. _ 
Wijeeler is an acknowledged master. The account of the Assem-* 
blage itself also, like everything which Mr. W heeler writes, iss. 
eralnentiy readable. The portraits of Her Majesty, of thé ie 
roy, and of the Great Indian Chiefs. presert—including the Khans) 
of Khelat and his suite—and the other illustrations, “form, with - 
the beaatiful get-up of the volume, an. eiisemdle which will be 
delightful memorial of the events which it commemorates, to every; 
one W ho is so fort unate as tó possess.a copy. of it, 
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~ English Rule and Native Opinion éa India. By J James Routledge! 
Tondon : Trübner & Co. 1878. ‘ 


AT OTHING coùld be more valuable to a bala 
ÀN India than a thorough knowledge of the opinions of thd 
ae throughout the country on the ‘subject of our supremacy’ 

- ‘Phere are those who consider that no information ean be attained 
of India, and especially of native character, without a lengthened, 
residence, and whe will hardly think that a gentleman, however 
clever, assiduous, aud well-read, can give much valuable informa- 
tion based on «four years’ stay. No doubt, after a longer experiencé: € 
and a morè complete tour, Mr. Routledge would "probably seg 
‘yeason eto modify many-of his present opinions; still, as tha 
book js drawn up fron copious notes made at the time, it hari 
tue advantage of fresh ideas of a new comer joined to views oftet 
taken from-contact with the experience of the most famous met’ 
of Indian Governments, From ae va ast size of India, thougk’ 
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thers are numbers of dici 4hroughly ET with a district, 

> vrovince, uY even & presidency,-¢ general acquaintance with Indie 
usw Whole is rare. “Although eur ‘most serious contests and aa 
=i dangerous perled-of our histoty ocenrr ed when we had to > 
r spres the Mat athas and to overthrow. Haldar Ali and Tippoo ` 
wtib in the south, yet of the vast mass of? Maratha and Tamul- 
facing folk, who occupy nearly two-thirds of the Peninsula, we 
sive no informrtion from this book beyond a Short account of 
oe “sit to Bindia, and an incidental notice of Travancore ;° so that.. 
: Jorelgner reading the. book might well imagine that the Marathas 
-ád other people of India had no political importance i in comparison 
yiii th the Muhammadans and Bengalis. axa 
in the early part of the book, clear and concise accounts. of 
+ leading features of recent histories connected with our*pre- 
hy aS lead the way’ to the consideration of india as, it 
‘+; while ‘the ditferent points of view taken by Lord Mayo, Lord.” 
jtor thbrook, and Lord Lewrence and other leading Statesmen 
” India are entered into. The poinis of difference 'of the Hinda 

h and Brahmoism are examined, and an interesting account 
= the rahmo Samaj is given with notes of curlous conversations 
won advanced students. Of ‘the Christian Missionaries, Mr. 
Moutlddga points out that, in faet, the Missionary in India is often 
ino one mav in the district who is Independent of ‘all con trol and 
who caa stasa y p for the poor in thelr need > and, where he js 
% love! aud ardent supporter of good government, he exists as 
E saleguard against, bad goverament and a positive gain to 
at glish | rule in India and to the cause of the poor and helpless, 

C The book is a valuable aid to the study of India, because it 
p a great thing to have some one ‘with the skill to collect and - 
soudense the experience and knowledge of many, and to put it 
(2 an entertaining and readable form, so that Hnglishinen, g gene- 
wally, may form’ a clearér perception of what are really” Indian 
intere sts. Mr, Routledge says: “ Dangers in Cabul mean much ; 
‘sub India must be defended within the. ‘frontiers, by India being 
-aade to rest secure not merely in just laws, but in. material pros- ` 
Verity.” To show how this may be besi done is the object of 
“he book; and as Mr. Routledge had excellent opportunities: in an 
paotticial capacity’ to see below the surface, .many points arg 
brought: to hight that i ight otherwise escane rictice, fo 
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Life of denghiz Khan, ~ Translated from the Chinese, y ‘zB yA K 
= Douglas. London : Triibuer & Oo. 1877. : 
EYSHIS | book is a translation from three different Chinese his- 
A torie QS; rs narratives from whieh have bédn? woven: into- 
cae counected account which is. very readable and Jateresting’; a 
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arn Gaihpaiges: of the. great’ Mongol ebief, so that his ofSin,, 
o vise, aud -wondrous conquests, pre all clearly a in 7 
armani! book. te e tudent of Orlon ital Histèry this Lifé e 
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Te tollowing"p onks, have been received for agyiow, and will be 
moticeG-im our next t Naum ber = 
i. done: 4 Poem. By the Author oF Shadows of ios min y 
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xA A Home on Purlough, . By Charles A, eae. Mads 
taib Progs, | Madr R9 Y 
v oe Ancien t. India, ae deseribed by Beg gasthense and Araticin, 
T Thacker, S Spinis ¢ and Qo.. Calcutta. - ne 
8. | Sheth of the € ficie? Career of tha Hon'ble A shies ay lien, 
ea. By Kally Prossunno Dey. Calcutta. | 
9, The Sorgiaf My Life By Oclonel Meadows Tayt its aH ited 
Be his i Daugher, In two volumes, Blac kwood aad Buns Piar 
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9 Outlines of the diis tory of Religion. By thi. Hee 
Translated from the Dutch by J. Estlin- Ca rpenter, M AL Peas 
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